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Gift Suggestions 


“ NOVELTIES AND ACCESSORIES THAT , 


COMPOSER MEDALLIONS 


Bach Haydn Schubert 
Beethoven Liszt Schumann 
Chopin Mendelssohn Verdi 
Handel Mozart Wagner 


Highly finished photographs of the com- 
posers named. An attractive ornament for 
studio or home. Cabinet oval 3% x 5 with 
easel back. 


Price, 35c each; $3.70 doz. (Plus Post.) 


Beethoven 


BAS-RELIEF PLAQUES 
FOR WALL HANGING 


Size, 6 in. x 8 in. Bas-Reliefs in Ivory 
Finish of the following composers: Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Grieg, Handel, 
Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Rubin- 
stein, Schubert, Schumann, Tschaikowsky, 
Wagner. 


Price, 75c each; $7.20 doz. (Plus Post.) 


MUSIC STANDS 


Practical Gifts for Instrumentalists 


Black Japan Folding Stand ................ceeeeueeees $1.25 
Clath Baw tor Above. 5026 2 vsiireeeie decismaatsioeia ere 60 
Nickel Plated Folding Stand ....... -... 2.00 
Cloth iBagior “Above f4,.ociescaucei ay saasines ora 08 


Leather Case for Above (Buckle)........... .... 2.00 
Leather Case for Above (Zipper) ........... . 2.50 


Wooden Desk Stand With Iron Base.................. 4.50 
Bronze Finish Light For Wooden Desk Stand........ 2.50 


BAR PIN 
NO. ll 


In this bar pin the metal of the center design, clefs, 
notes and staff is polished, making a pleasing con- 
trast to the background in rose Gold. fats 

{*A—10K Gold 
Qualities *B—Sterling Silver .. 
| C—Gold Filled 


BAR PIN 
NO. 12 


The staff, notes and lettering of this bar pin are in 
hard French black enamel, forming a strong contrast 
to the metal. The illustration is actual size. 


Available in these qualities— 
No. 12A—Silver 
No. 12B—Silver, 
No. 12C—Gilding Metal, Gold Finish 
. 12D—Gilding Metal, Silver Finish 


A very attractive bar bin.’ In styles Nos, 13A, 
B, D and E, the staff, cy notes and letters are 
raised, a miniature of the bas-relief style. In Nos. 
13C and 13F the background is filled in with hard 
enamel in the colors mentioned below. Comes in 
these qualities— 

No. 13A—Silver 
No. 13B—Silver, Gold Plated 
No. 13C—Silver, Enameled in Red, Black, 
Blue or Green 
No, 13D—Gilding Metal, Gold Finish 
. 13E—Gilding Metal, Silver Finish 
. 13F—Gilding Metal, Enameled Finish in 
Red, Black, Blue or Green 


WILL APPEAL TO MUSIC FOLK 


@ In addition to the suggestions given on this page, our Annual 
Holiday Offer Folder lists a wide variety of Excellent Music Albums, 
containing selections for Piano, Voice, Violin and Organ, as well as 
Entertaining and Informative Books on Musical Subjects. Send for a 
FREE copy of this interesting folder—do your Christmas shopping for 
musical friends by mail—AT PRESSER’S. 


MUSIC CARRIERS 


A most useful gift for the musician, teacher or student, 
professional or amateur, is a convenient-size music car- 
rier. Ask for the “Music Teacher’s Hand Book” which 
contains a complete price list of the various styles. 


Half Sheet Music Size ...........00c.e seers cues $1.50 to $5.00 
(Carries Music Folded Once) 


Combination Satchel) 3.3.5. ..cnaces Seeuoeae $1.35 to $5.00 
(Carries Music Either Flat or Folded Once) 


Brief Case Styles cc ccecckeic Bree seeccas eattechs $1.75 to $25.00 


VIOLIN OUTFITS 


Excellent Gifts—Remarkable Values 


These Outfits may be had 
with Full, 4% or Y2 size 
Violins. Name size desired, 


OUTFIT NO.1 
A Strad model violin, red brown color, ebony finished 
trimmings. Center-opening style case, keratol-covered, 
fleece lined, nickel clasps. Bow of Brazil-wood, full lined 
ebony frog, pearl slide. 


Price, Complete $15.00 


Other Outfits: No. 3 ($25.00) Strad model violin; center 
opening style case; Brazil-wood bow.—No. 5 ($50.00) Strad 
or Guarnerius violin; Keratol-covered case; Pernambuco 
bow.—No. 7 ($100.00) Fine Strad model violin; cowhide 
case; silver mounted, Pernambuco bow. 


UKULELE OUTFITS 


Anyone can learn to play this popular instrument 


No. 1—Mahogany Uke. Patented Pegs. Complete with 
mackintosh bag, pick, instruction book and extra set of 
BELA Sipe ar 6 n'a sia ath rare Secinverers ie Wapa reales wire ee eal Price, $4.50 


No. 2—Mahogany Uke. Rosewood Fingerboard. Posi- 
tion Dots. Inlaid sound-hole ring. Very fine tone. 
Complete with bag, pick, extra strings and instruction 
Lf.) RAR ely ORG IAPC MC CRCOSO MMI Ss ToLic mee tanec sce. Price, $7.25 


No. 3—Hawaiian Koawood “Martin”? Uke. Top bordered 
with black and white wood. Rosewood fingerboard, In- 
laid sound-hole ring. Complete with Keratol-covered 
chip-board case, pick, strings and method....Price, $17.50 


PIANO LAMPS 
For Upright Piano—Bronze Finish ...........-...0005 $5.00 
For Grand Piano—Bronze Finish ..........s:seeecees 5.00 
_ (Lights music from below) 
For Grand Piano—-Bronze Finish .........-s..seeeeees 8.00 


(Attaches to top of music rack) 


BATONS 


No. 10—White Holly, Tapered (17” $0.25 
No. 11—Rattan, Natural (21”) .. 35 
No. 12—Ebony, Tapered (17”) .. 50 
No. 17—White Wood with Walnu 15 
No. 1—Holly, Handle inlaid with Ebony (22”) 1.00 
No. 4—Holly, Ebony Handle (22” 1.25 
No. 19—Ebony, with Sterling Tip and Butt 4.00 


THEODORE - 
-PRESSER Co. 


DIRECT MAIL ORDER SERVICE ON 
EVERYTHING IN MUSIC 


1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


MUSICAL JEWELRY 


¥ 


— HOW TO ORDER — 


Under the illustrations below are the numbers you use in 
ordering to indicate which style pin you want. here letters 
are given for qualities you should write one after number to 
indicate the quality wanted. The asterisk (*) indicates that 
the hg in has a safety catch. Special Initials Engraved on 
Musica toes Items Nos. 15 or 18—25 cents extra. 


PIANO VIOLIN CLASP 
CLASP PIN PIN 


No. 84A 
*No 84B 


Edged in gold, body of 
A miniature grand hard enamel, imitation 
piano in black and gold. old violin color. 
These popular designs come in these qualities— 


A—Gold Dipped ..... 30c B—Gold Filled ...... 50 


LYRE AND WREATH 


WINGED HARP 


Clasp Pin Clasp Pin 
No. 16 No. 17 


The ''Lyre and Wreath” and  J@ 
“Winged Harp’’ designs come 
in these qualities— 


Clasp Pin 
No. 14 


“A> -10K:; Gold! “s.cne cee $: 
*B—Sterling Silver ..... 
— *C—Gold Filled ........ 
Clasp Pin D—Gold Dipped ....... 
No. 15 E—Silver Dipped ...... 


MANDOLIN 


Clasp Pin No. 28 


BANJO 
SAXO- 
PHONE 
Clasp Pin No. 29 Clasp 
asp Pin No. Pin 
GUITAR No. 27 
CORNET 


Clasp Pin No. 30 
TROMBONE 


Clasp Pin No. 31 Clasp Pin No. 26 
The Instrument Pins above are— 
Gold Dipped °.......... 30c_. Gold Filled “ape eveeuaa 3 


CHURCH MUSICIANS’ PIN 


A new and attractive pin for Choir 
Memibers and Church and Sunday 
School Orchestra Players. Background 
for Cross in blue enamel; for “Music” 
in white enamel. Orders for 12 or more 
pins allow choice of any 2 colors at no 
extra cost. Qualities— 


No. 85A—10K Gold.$2.00 
No. 85B—Sterling.. .50 


No. 85D—Gold Pl... ».30 
No. 85E—Silver Pl. .30 


LYRE PIN ' 
The two pins illustrated PIN 
come in these qualities— 


*A—10K Gold ......... 


*B—Sterling Silver.... .50 
*C—Gold Filled........ 75 
D—Gold Dipped...... 30 


E—Silver Dipped..... 


—MOTTO PINS— 


Never i 
B Flat B Sharp B Natural 
Clasp Pin Clasp Pin Clasp Pin 


The Novelty Motto Pins shown above are great favorites. 
The Qualities and Prices are— 


Single Pins In Sets of Three © 


*A—10K Gold.......... $1.00 | *A—10K Gold .........$2.50 

B—Silvere toe gineeees 35) B—Silver <2. c:0n ae 
C—Silver, Gold Plated .35 | C—Silver, Gold Plated 1.00 
E—Gilding Metal..... .15 ! E—Gilding Metal..... 4 


WHERE SHALL I GO 


TO STUDY? 


PRIVATE TEACHERS 
(Eastern) 


WALTER CHARMBURY 


Pianist and Teacher 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 73rd Street, New York 

Tel. Trafalgar 7-6700 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


Pianoforte — Repertory — Appreciation 


THE WYOMING, 853 7th AVE., 
NEW YORK 


ALBERTO JONAS 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
Teacher of many famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Endicott 29-2084 On Wednesdays in Philadelphia 


Summer Course June to September 


(Frank) 


(Ernesto) 


LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 
Voice—Piano 


Frank Le Forge teacher of Lawrence Tibbett 
since October 1929 


14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 


Scientific—Mental Art of Singing 
Based on psychological 100 P. C. tone vibration 
By a Singer Who Makes Singers 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Tel: Penn. 6-2634 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 


Private-lessons, class-lessons in Fundamentals 
Available as L ecture-Recitalist 


806 STEINWAY BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 
Vocal Teacher 


Tel: COLumbus 5-2136 


RALFE LEECH STERNER 


Vocal Instructions 
; Singing and Speaking Voice 
| 310 W. 92nd Street New York, N. Y. 
; Tel. Schuyler 4140 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


a Concert Pianist—A rtist-Teacher 
i Recommended by 
q Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 827, 57th St. at 7th Ave. 
Tel. Columbus 5-4357 New York, N. Y. 
Summer Term June 1st to Sept. 16th 


PRIVATE TEACHERS 
(Western) 


_ Muand ABBY DE AVIRETT 
; TEACHERS OF PIANO 
108 South Larchmont Los Angeles, Calif. 


} JOHN A. PATTON 
VOICE 
First Teacher of 


SOPPSSCS SESE TS SOF STESESOSTEBRUCESORPELOCOS? 


e 


New York 


tS 900 W. 57th St., 


aq 


Josephine Antoine of Metropolitan Opera 
Glib 23: 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
Beginners accepted 
610 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
ScHOOLS—COLLEGES 
PROFESSIONAL 
.° bert Braun, Director 
. RAUN Graduate Bhool Pottsville; Pa. 
pees 
OF 
Music 
: N. Irving Hyatt, Dean, Spartanburg, S. C. 
7, NO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Lit) X Catalog Free Wm. F. Bentley, Direetor 
Art. Esther C. Benson, Ni.M., President 
2s City, Mont. 

: Special Courses in 
e Orchestra, Public School Music, Piano and 
ont Walley. Dayton, Virginia. 
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6655 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Voice teacher of famous singers 
Special teachers’ courses 
SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 
CONVERSE COLLEGE ‘wei. 
Galesburg, Illinois 
NORTHWESTERNE® He2iee= 
ENANDOAH COLLEGE 
ATOR OF MUSIC. i 
Tanti Rates Reasonable. In the heart of the Shen- 
CEMBER, 1935 
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THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE [| 


Founded by Theodore Presser, 1883 
“Music for Everybody” 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 


VIOLIN FOR SALE—George Gemunder 
1887 excellent condition $350.00. Peoples 
Finance Co., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 


VIOLINS: Thompson, 1788 & 1783; Moit- 
essier, 1800; others. Bows: Dodd, Prell, and 
others. All fully guaranteed. R. W. Fer- 
rier, Elizabethtown, N. Y 


~ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


YOUR COMPOSITION criticized 
corrected for publication $1.00 up. Write 
for my plan. Reginald Martin, Mus. B., 
Rives-Strong Bldg., Los Angeles, 


and 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE, 

Small Monthly Payments. 

Wooler, 1511 Boone Court, 
Lakeland, Fla. 


Dr. 
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TUNE YOUR OWN PIANO. Simplified 
course, $4.00. Prof. Ross, Mansfield, Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY 
COURSE. 
Musical Theory Institute, Audubon, N. J. 


ASTONISHING MUSICAL TEST sent 
free. Learn of new revolutionary prin- 
ciples also positive method for transpos- 
ing. Essential to all. Special informa- 
tion for teachers. Box 5945, Dept. 3, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


COMPLETE EDITING with interpreta- 
tion suggestions. Consultation on special 
problems. Reasonable. Instructive treat- 
ise, ‘Mastering Thirds” $1.00. Write for 
details. A. Roy Keefer, Langhorne, Pa. 


Answering Etude Adver- 
tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


YOUR OWN CLUB 


Nothing more to pay. No bigger bargain in fine 
reading ever offered. Makes finest magazines cost 
almost as little as daily papers. Reading for the whole 
family—man, woman and child. Keep up with the world. 
You get the full term specified on any three of the 
following magazines ior Sisson educwred tamilier tables 

nD le 
ee bafore the THREE or FOUR magazines you want. 
OMcCall’s Mag.. (lyr) DWoman’s World.....(2yr) 
O Pictorial Review.. (1 yr) DHome Arts Needlecraft (2yr) 
OTrue Confessions. (1yr) DOpen Road (Boys) ... (2yr) 
OPathfinder.......(1yr) [Country Home.......(2yr) 
OScreen Play......(1yr) 0 The Farm Journal .(2yr) 
OSports Afield... (1yr) American Poultry srl... (2yr) 
O Movie Classic. (1yr) DPoultry Tribune ....(2yr) 
Ci Romantic Stories (1 yr) OGentlewoman Mag. (2yr) 
O Parents’ Mag. (6mo) Lilllustrated Mechanics.. (2yr) 
OHome Friend.. (2yr) DMother’s Home Life....(2yr) 
DHousehold.......(2yr) DHome Circle.......+++ (2yr) 
OiGood Stories....(2yr) DCloverleaf Review... (2yr) 
OBetter Homes and Gardens......--.0s000-» (lyr) 


Clip this ad. Enclose your name and address, plus $1.50 
(ash or money grey if you marked THREE magazines; 
$2.00 (cash or money order) if you 

marked FOUR magazines. And mail 

today. Satisfaction and delivery guar- 
anteed or money back. This guaran- 
tee backed by 24 years in business. 
Magazines start within 30 days. 


Don’t delay. Do it now 


Whitlock & Company, Dept. 212 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE ETUDE HISTORICAL 
MUSICAL PORTRAIT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 
The World’s Best Known Musicians 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 2068 celebrities. 
lt will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 
Start making a collection now. Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 

Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are 
referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Notes Department. 


James G. MacDermid—Comp. Hamilton C. MacDougali—B. 
His many sacred and secular Warwick, R. L, Oct. 15, 
songs have won wide recogni- 1858. Comp., orgnst., edu- 
tion. He founded his own  cator, tehr. Many yrs. active 
publishing company which is in Providence, R. I. From 
now part of the Forster Mu- 1900-27 head, music dept., 
sie Co., Chicago, Wellesley Coll. Many wks. 


Herman Lohr—B. Plymouth, Joseph Low—B. Prague, 
Devonshire. Comp. Studied Jan. 23, 1834; d. there, Oct. 
at R. A. M., London. Has 5, 18 Comp., pianist. 
written orchl, works, instru- Made many successful tours. 
mental pieces, many songs, Wrote more than 450 piano 
incl. Little Grey Home in pieces for teaching and 
the West. Res. London. recital use. 


. 


Edward Alex. MacDowell — Marian Nevins JEG) Thomas Mace— B. Cam- Alexander MacFadyen—B. William Charles Macfarlane George Alexander Macfarren Clara Angela Macironc= a Clarence H. Mackay — B. 
B. N. Y. Dec. 18, 1861: d. (Mrs. E. A.) N. Y. bridge, Eng., 1619; d. 1709 Milwaukee, Wi July 12, —B,. London, Oct. 2, 1870.. —B. London, Mar. 2, 1813; London, Jan 20, 1821; d. ? Apr. 17, 1874. Music pa- 
there Jan. 1908. Fore- Pianist, lecturer. Bata done (?). Best known as author 1879. Comp., pianist. Stud. Comp. , orgnst. Entire train- dd. there Oct. 31, 1887. Comp. Comp., tchr-, pianist. After tron, executive. Has given 
most Amer. comp., pianist. notable work in lecture-reci- of book treating on the cathe- Chicago Mus. Coll. Soloist ing in N. Many years Studied R. A. M.; later be- study at R. A. M., she valuable aid to impor. mus. 
Was first head of new dept. tals of MacDowell’s works. dral music of his day. In- with Chicago Orch. Many orgnst. in N. Y. From 1912- came prof. there and made taught there with great suc- projects. Chm., directorate, 
of music, Columbia Uniy. A leader in MacDowell Mem. ventor of a ‘‘table organ,’” songs, incl., Inte 19, munici orgnst., Port- Princ. in 1876. Operas; en- cess. Wrote part songs and N. Y, Philh.-Symph. Soc. 
Many works various forms. Colony, Peterboro, N. H. also a lute having fifty strgs. Love Js the Wind. Jand, Me. A fdr. of A. G. O. semble wks., ch. mus. church musie. Mem., board, Met. Opera. 


Chas, Macpherson—B. Edin- 
burgh, Mar. 10, 1870; d. 
London, May 28, 1927. Comp., 
orgst. In 1916 became orgst., 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon. 


William MacPhail—B. Glas- 
gow, Noy. 18, 1881. Vinst., 
educator. Studied in Berlin, 
Prague, Brussels. Soloist, 
Minneapolis Symph. Fadr., 
1907, and pres., MacPhail 


en & aS es 

Alexander Campbell Macken- Hugh A. Mackinnon=2r St. Charles Donald Maclean—B, Francis Maclennan—B, Bay Ernest Campbell Macmillan francis MacMillen—B. Mari- 
B. Edinburgh, Aug Johnsbury, Vt., May 20, Cambridge, Eng., Mar. 27, City, Mich., Jan. 7, 1879; —B. Ontario, Can., Aug. 18, etta, O., Oct. 14, 18: Stud- 
d. London, Apr. 1891, Comp., orgnst. Active 1843; d., London, 1916. d. Port Washington, L. I., 18938. Comp., cond., orgn: ied at Chicago Mus. Coll. 
Distinguished comp., in Utica, N. Y., then in Comp., orgnst., dir. Was July 17,1935. Operatic tenor. Studied in Toronto & Edin- and Brussels Cons Début, 
Notable career in var. Denver, Col. Fac. mem., orgnst. and mus, dir., Eton Sang at Royal Opera, Berlin; burgh. Princ., Toronto Cons. N. Y. under Damrosch, 1906, 
ym 1888, Prine. of Coll. of Mus., Univ. of Colo. Coll. Wr. an oratorio, orchl. with Chicago Opera and Dean, mus. fac., Univ. of Many European and Amer- 
M., London, Has written ch. mus. wks., piano pes. Met. Opera. Toronto. Miscl. wks. ican tours. 


Was Pres., R. C. O. and 
prof. at R.A.M. Many wks. 


Sch. of Mus., Minneapolis. 


4 at — ~ Reo | rod 7 = 

se a >. = = wae P 5 ; 
a ph usar Mane ah Reoul Matte 3 Panes Charles Maduro—B. Dutch Quinto Maganini—B. Wair- Johannes Magendanz—B. Fausto Magnani—B. Nice, Alberic Magnard—B. Paris, Gustav Mahler—B. Kalischt, 
; papel ss Oey ee rape Se a a 06, Ww est Indies, Oct. 5, 1883. field, Cal., Nov. 30, 1897. Mewe, Ger., Jan. 22, 1878. France. Comp., violoncellist, June 9, 1865; d. Baron, Oise, Bohemia, July 7, 1860; d. 
t eet oe mud had Rae ah aaa a = Comp. Began writing at 15. Comp., flutist. Mem., N. Y. Pianist, educator. Berlin cond. Studied at RoyalCons., Sept. 3, 1914. Comp. Stud- Vienna, May 18, 1911. Noted 
< o Triterlochan eeALich mabeee ooh panes - 2 8 E His wks. presented by N. ¥. Symphony under Damrosch. début, 1899. Taught in Ber- Rome. Soloist with orches- ied at Paris Cons. and with comp., cond. Held impor. | 
J Pub. Sch. Mus Dept., O ry Vi ites Ke. Settles Philh.-Symph. Orch., the Has written works for flute, lin conservatories. Since tras throughout Europe. His d'Indy. Wrote operas, sym- posts, incl. Dir., Vienna Ct. 
ik pene ee ents pera, ry ; ks. : comic Barrére Little Symph. and violin and piano, violoncello 1912, head of piano depart- works have appeared fre- phonies, ensemble music, Opera. In 1909, cond., N.Y. 

i, of } . Sch. of Mus. operas, ballets, choruses, sgs. others. Res, N. Y. and pia., str. quartet. ment, Utica, N. Y., Cons. quently on orchl. programs. songs. Philh, Soc. Many wks. 


Bor, ry r F ; = F 

Guy Mater B. Buttalo, NY. Hubert | Platt | Main —B. Basil Maine—B. England. Joseph Mainzer—B. Trier, René Maison—B. Trameries, Rollo Maitland —B. Wil- Maria Felicita Malibran—B. G. Francesco Malipiero—B. 
ied at 'N. E.’ Cons, and in 1839: d. 1925, Gompe ed, siYsie, critic, writer. Has Ger., Oct. 21, 1801; d. Man- Belgium, Nov. 24, 1895., Hamsport, Pa., Dec. 10, Paris, Mar. 24, 1808; d, Venice, 1882. Comp. Stud- 
Berlin. Fac. mem., Univ. publ. Became commected faced, Prominence as critic chester, Eng., Nov. 10,1851. ‘Tenor. Studied in Brussels 1884. Comp., orgnst., pian- Manchester, Sept. 23, 1836. ied Bologna Cons. Prof., 
of Mich, Sch: of Mus. Ed. with’ Bigelow nnd ‘Maig sa for @ leading English daily Comp., writer, teacher. Ac- and Paris. Sang, Monte ist, Pupil of D. D. Wood, Dram. contralto, Pupil of Parma Cons., 1921. His wks, 
schors’ Hovnids able, dium 4868.0 Wrotenand comtled mcenn and as a regular con- tive in Manchester as sing- Carlo Opera; Paris Opéra, Phila. Nationally known as father, Manuel Garcia. Two played by Phila. Oreh., Bos- 

1 church and 8. S ane aes i a London musi- ing teacher. Publ. vocal Chicago Civic Opera, and in recital orgnst. Organ and years in N. ¥. A sensation ton Symph., N. ¥. Philh.- 

bie 2 pr cal Journal. methods and studies. Calif. troupes. Ree. tours. choral works. Res., Phila. in Paris and London. Symph. Soc. 


Joan de Manén—B. Barce- Clara Damrosch Mannes—B. David Mannes — B. New Charles Fonteyn Manney—B. 
lona, Mar. 14, 1883. Boy Breslau. Pianist. Sister of York, Feb. 16, 1866. Vinst., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
prodigy on piano, then be- Walter D. Pupil of Busoni, cond., educator. Noteworthy 1872. Comp., ed. Pupil 


Mana-Zucca—B. New York Arthur Livingston Manches- Luigi Mancinelli—B. Orvi- Richard MandI— * 
City. Comp., pianist. Pupil ter—B. Bass River, N. J., eto, Papal State, Feb. 5, nitz, Moravia Teg cr 
a Peutarh suecnt( hess Reb: oes 1862. Educator. 1848; d. Rome, Feb. 2, 1921. Comp. Studied at Vienna 
sky. oured America and Grad., Phila, Music Acad. Dramatic comp., cond. In Cons, Intimate of Delibes came yinst., com y 8 
L A bas PI Music Acad. rar , ons, F st., p. Pupil of Has given notable sonata work in Musie Sch ettle- 
Se ta re aay peeks epee paeonkes 1875, cond, the Opera at Was active in Vienna. Wrote Alard, Considered the suc- recitals with her husband, mente: Conor 4 Nae Fed. seus altorial work, Olt 
vom is Be a ee we ve ] Beene ss ORE Mes in Amer, and orchl. and ensemble works, cessor of Sarasate. Has the violinist, David Mannes. Mus, Sch. Settlements. Fdr., yer Ditson Co. Songs, 5 

% 5 & a . ed, a EB. uenos Aires, songs, piano pieces, written many large works. Active in N. Y. David Mannes Mus. Sch. tatas & anthems widely used. . 
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MEXICO CITY has a 
government owned Con- 
servatory of Music with an 
enrollment of more than 
six hundred students. Tu- 
ition is free to all talented 
musicians, and the activities of the institution 
date from 1868. Estanilas Mejia is the direc- 
tor, and the conservatory organizes opera and 
ballet performances as well as orchestral con- 
certs, so that students have an active part in 
the artistic development of the nation. 


eS 
THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA, with Eugene Goossens conduct- 
ing, is offering this season to its regular 
subscription audiences, performances of 
Wagner’s “Die Walkiire,” “Die Meistersinger,” 
“Tannhauser” and “Tristan and Isolde,” with 
the chorus and minor réles provided by local 
singers. 


“¢—____________ 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND PEOPLE 
listened to a post-season concert, of the sum- 
mer series in Grant Park, Chicago, in which 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, the Chi- 
cago Opera Orchestra and the Women’s Sym- 


ESTANILAS 
MEJIA 


phony Orchestra played under the baton of 


Dr. Frederick Stock. The orchestra of two 
hundred and twenty musicians aroused such 
enthusiasm that the program was repeated 
on Wednesday of the following week, when 
the audience was equally large. Chicago 
_ knows how ee do big things a a big way. 


THE WANAMAKER ORGAN of Phila- 
delphia, long known as the world’s largest 
organ, has had but one “keeper,” George W. 
Till, to whom John Wanamaker gave the 
commission to purchase and move to “Penn’s 
Towne” the original instrument built for the 


St. Louis Exposition of 1904. Its perfection 


_ became a a recreation and passion of the mer- 
chant prince, till numerous additions and im- 
_ provements brought it to the present size 
with four hundred and fifty-one speaking 


a 

FRANCIS WILSON, a 
light opera singing come- 
dian star of the first mag- 
nitude, in that brilliant 
constellation which lighted 
the musical annals of the 
last quarter of the eighteen 
hundreds, answered his last 
“call” on October 7th, in 
New York. Born on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1854, in Philadel- 
phia, his career began with 


: FRANCIS 
A WILSON 
ts minstrel troupe in the early seventies; in 
5 he achieved success as Sir Joseph Porter 
“Pinafore” ; and later he won lasting fame 


as Cadeaux in “Erminie.” He founded and 
_was first president of the Actors’ Equity As- 
sociation of New York. In 1920 Mr. Wilson 
broke a rather long retirement to resume his 
nous role of Cadeaux in a revival of 
minie” staged by his many years friend, 
Wolf Hopper, who had a leading rdle, 
with Emma Weatherby, of Philadelphia, 
original Erminie of America, again in the 
‘part which had made her name familiar from 


coast to coast. 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


“DIE SCHWEIGSAME FRAU (The Silent 
Woman),”’ a comedy opera by Richard 
Strauss, with its libretto based on Ben Jon- 
son’s play, ““Epiccene, or, The Silent Woman,” 
had its first performance on any stage when 
given on June 24th, as the opening event of 
this year’s Opera Festival at Dresden. The 
composer was present as guest and Dr. Karl 
Bohm conducted. 


«<¢ 
MAURICE EISENBERG is a _ young 
violoncellist who has been winning a remark- 
able success and following in Paris, where he 
plays frequently as soloist, is a member of the 
Yehudi Menuhin Quartet, and is a professor 
in the Boole Normale de Be es 


THE SAN CARLO OPERA “COMPANY 
of Fortune Callo opened on October 14th a 
three week season at the famous Auditorium 
of Chicago, with a performance of “Aida,” of 
which the cast included Cyrena Van Gordon, 
Bianca Saroya, Aroldo Lindi and Mostyn 
Thomas. Other works in the repertoire were 
“Madame Butterfly” with Hitzi Koyke in 
the title rdle, “Lohengrin,” “Carmen,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Faust,” “Il Trovatore,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci.” Prices ranged 
from twenty-five cents to one dollar, with 
box seats at two dollars. One way to make 
opera poner: 


CARL LODEWIJK WILLEM WIRTZ, 
dean of Dutch pianists, has died at Breda, 
Holland, at the age of ninety-four. Born at 
The Hague, of a German father and Dutch 
mother, he was long a leader of the musical 
life of his country and among his friends 
could count enh -Ysaye ae Sarasate. 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK, boasts 
three symphony orchestras: the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, with S. Petersen leading; the or- 
chestra of the Royal Theater; and the Radio 
Orchestra, developed by Kammersanger Emil 
Holm, “Grand Old Man of Danish Broad- 
casting.’ The Royal Theater is celebrating 
its one hundred and fiftieth birthday with a 
revival of the first Danish opera, Naumann’s 
“Orpheus and Euridice.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
with Leopold Stokowski conducting, an- 
nounces a transcontinental spring tour of 
five weeks, the first in the history of this 
organization and the first in many years, for 
a symphony orchestra of the major type. It 
will visit all the more important cities of the 
United Boies and parts of ae: 


FREDERIC HYMEN COWEN, eminent 
British composer and conductor, died on 
October 6th, in London, at the age of eighty- 
six. Born of English parents, in Kingston, 
Jamaica, he was educated musically in Lon- 
don, Berlin and Leipzig. During his career 
he was conductor of the celebrated Philhar- 
monic Society, the Covent Garden Promenade 
Concerts, the Scottish Orchestra and several 
Handel Festivals at the Crystal Palace. A 
voluminous composer, he created in almost 
every form, including operas, oratorios and 
six symphonies. Of his three hundred songs 
several were in their day known wherever 
English is spoken. 


THE JOHANNESBURG MUSICAL SO- 
CIETY (South Africa) recently gave a pro- 
gram of sonatas for violin and piano, which 
included the “Sonata in D Minor” of Brahms, 
“Sonata for Violin and Piano” by Debussy 
(his only one), and “Sonata, Op. 18” by 
Gabriel Fauré. 


—— 

THE COUNCIL AND DIRECTORS of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs met 
at Denver, from September tenth to fifteenth, 
at which time the president, Mrs. John Alex- 
ander Jardine, of Fargo, North Dakota, an- 
nounced. as the Program Committee of the 
Twentieth Biennial Convention, for 1937, in 
Louisville, Kentucky: Mrs. Howland. Car- 
roll Day, of Albert Lea, Minnesota, Chair- 
man; Mrs. William Hoyt Raymond, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, Vice-Chairman; with Mrs. 
Edward Philip Linch of Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Vincent Ober of Norfolk, Virginia; and Mrs. 
Edward Zoll of Colorado Springs, as other 
members. 


-<¢ ——___——_———__ 9 

THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
of Berlin has for its present season Wilhelm 
Fiirtwangler as regular conductor of six of 
the grand concerts, with Hermann Abend- 
roth, Ernest Ansermet, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Willem Mengelberg and Victor de Sabata as 
guest conductors. 


(SS 

MARY McCORMIC has announced that, 
following the five week season of the Chicago 
City Opera Company, she will present her 
own troupe in a series of performances at 
the Auditorium in a repertoire of standard 
operas in English, which she will later take 
on tour. Which reads like the eighteen- 
eighties when Emma Abbott, Clara Louise 
Kellogg and Emma Juch were at the head 
of their own organizations; and may Miss 
McCormic be as successful as were those 
intrepid bygone songsters. 


_—_———— 
“ACCORDIONS, MANDOLINS, § guitars, 
and other small musical instruments, are 
again coming into their own, if reports from 
many quarters are to be accepted. A healthy 
revival of the vogue of these amateur organi- 
zations of some decades ago would lend a 

fine stimulus to America’s musical life. 
> 


6 

CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, 
often mentioned as “the most American of our 
composers,” has written a fantasy, ‘Dark 
Dancers of the Mardi Gras” for orchestra, 
with the piano as a featured instrument. 
Among the organizations which have given 
it performance, with the composer at the 
piano, are: Detroit, Symphony Orchestra, 
Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra, Rochester 
Symphony Orchestra, Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra of Chicago, and the Los Angeles 
Orchestra at Hollywood Bowl. While in 
Europe during the past summer, Mr. Cadman 
made numerous broadcasts of his works, from 
London, Oslo, Stockholm and Moscow. 


SSE 
MLLE. GINETTE NEVEU, the young 
French violinist who won the Wieniawski 
Prize in the Warsaw competition, is to have 
during the present season an appearance with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlin, with 
Eugene Jochum conducting. 
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THE NEW “RHUMBA 
SYMPHONY” of Harl 
McDonald of Philadelphia, 
had its world premiére 
when played on the open- 
ing program of the present 


HAR 
McDonaLp 


season of the Philadelphia Orchestra with 


Leopold Stokowski conducting. The third 
movement (the Rhumba) stirred such enthu- 
siasm that the audience burst into applause 
at its close, and Dr. Stokowski left the stage 
to bring the composer on to receive an ova- 
tion. The conductor then genially broke his 
habit of reprimanding unnecessary noise- 
making by complimenting the assembly on 
“breaking all the rules,” and later reminding 
them that “once upon a time, when the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra was playing Bach music, 
back in the seventeenth century, your great- 
great- ~grandfathers applauded at the wrong 
time.” 
——————————— se 

SOFIA, BULGARIA, with a population of 
three hundred and fifty thousand, supports 
a grand opera company with one hundred 
and fifty-seven singers, choristers, dancers 
and instrumentalists, and with four conduc- 
tors. It has also two symphony orchestras. 

Ca 


KARLETON HACKETT, one of the most 
distinguished voice teachers ‘and music critics 
of the Middle West, died in Chicago, on Octo- 
ber 7th, on the eve of his sixty-eighth birth- 
day. Mr. Hackett studied with the greatest 
teachers of Milan, Florence, London and 
Munich; and later he achieved fame as a 
teacher of leading American singers. His 
whole professional life was devoted to Chi- 
cago, and the entire community is greatly in 
his debt for a so sane guidance in musical 
thought. He was president of the American 
Conservatory, founded by John J. Hatt- 
staedt; and our last issue announced his elec- 
tion to the presidency of the newly formed 
Chicago City Opera Company, for opera was 
with him enor a passion. 


oe SY 

THE BACH FESTIVAL, organized at 
Leipzig by the German Government, left a 
comforting surplus in the treasury, which 
amount has been added to a fund for a Wag- 
ner aDOIERE in that city. 


DE WOLF HOPPER, 
one of the brightest star 
comedians produced by the 
light opera vogue of the 
last decades of the last 
century, left permanently 
the stage of life on Septem- 
ber 23rd. Born March 30, 
1858, in New York City, 
his parents planned for him 
a law career, but the lure 
of the stage had its way, 
and for fifty-seven years 
he held the hearts of his public, with Ko-Ko, 
Dick Deadeye and Wang among his most dis- 
tinguished impersonations. “Casey at the 
Bat” was interpolated in a performance of 
1886; and in the course of years Mr. Hopper 
is said to have recited it more than ten thou- 
sand times. 
(Continued on Page 757) 
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Our most notable o fering 


in overt half a century! 


Admittedly the foremost living oper- 
atic basso, this artist is one of the 
few who can command immense audi- 
ences in all parts of the world. He pre- 
sents through THE ETUDE his opinions 
in an exclusive article entitled, “The 
Singer’s Art.” He is here pictured in 


THE ExTRAORDINARY FEATURES ANNOUNCED ON 
Tuis Pack ArE Just A Few To BE PRESENTED. 


long negotiations, has given his vyal- 
uable opinions in a rare article filled 
with the wisdom of the great manu- 
facturer and giving many of his strik- 
ing ideas on education. “Start the Day ~~ 


a 
_ 
HENRY FORD 

The world’s greatest industrialist, in 

an exclusive conference prepared for 

j THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE, after 
| 
| 


With a Song.” 4 ~~ the réle of Boris Godounov, 
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Ray Jones 


HENRY L. MENCKEN 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


a ES SRE 


Eminent author and former editor, 
for ten years, of “The American Mer- 
eury,”’ has related, in an _ exclusive 
conference -secured for THE ETUDE 
MUSIC MAGAZINE, some remarkable 
experiences of a highly profitable na- 
ture and of great interest to all music 
lovers. The writing is entitled “Making 
Your Music Live.” 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 


Realizing the wonderful promise of 


his amazing childhood, this one-time 
prodigy, but now mature artist, con- 
tributes ideas of unquestioned value to 
all violin players. His distinctive opin- 
ions will be widely quoted, 


A revolution has been in process in the world of moving pictures. 
The high-fidelity reproductions of today have made it possible to 
bring very remarkable operatic productions right down to the 
twenty-five cent cinema. Great artists like Lucrezia Bori,. Grace 
Moore and Lawrence Tibbett, have been flocking to this new 
field. Harrison Lawler tells our readers this story in a very illu- 


minating discussion. 


Swaine 


MARK HAMBOURG 


The great Russo-Anglican virtuoso 
will continue his Master Lessons in 
THE ETUDE. These have attracted the 
widest comment. The next of these 
will be on Liszt’s beautiful transcrip- 
tion of one of Mendelssohn’s most 
gracefully melodious compositions, On 
Wings of Song. 


Lirie MacDonald 


DR. JOHN ERSKINE 


The able author and educator, Dr. 
John Erskine, President of the Juilliard 
Foundation, has given THE ETUDE 
his impressive and entertaining opin- 
ions upon ‘‘Music for All America,” in 
an article which will be of great prac- 
tical interest to amateurs and profes- 
sionals alike. 


Godowsky is known as the pianist’s 
pianist. Virtuoso after virtuoso has 
paid homage to his rare genius. Always 
a friend of THE ETUDE, he has again 
given many remarkable ideas in an 
article—of great interest to pianists, 
teachers, pupils and amateurs—entitled, 
“Technique and Interpretation.” 


Kay Lee Jackson 


HENDRIK VAN LOON 


This distinguished historian and 


' geographer, known to millions through 


his books and radio addresses, is also 
an able musician. In a conference se- 
cured exclusively for THE ETUDE 
MUSIC MAGAZINE, he has given his 
original and helpful opinions upon 
“Getting Joy Out of Your Music.” 
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All Hail 


the Prince of Peace! 


EHOLD, within his tiny hand, the olive 
branch! 


Despite the age-old curse of wars, 
the song of the herald angels, “Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men,” will not, shall not, can not die. 


War is the world’s tragic way of purging 
itself of hate. 


War is a disease of civilization, for which 
there is but one cure—human understanding 
and brotherly love. 


Peace and music, joy and giving: these are 
the glorious motifs of the Christmas festival. 


Surely there is deep significance in the fact 
that music is far more closely allied with 
Christianity than with any other faith. 


Who can imagine Christmas without music 
—all kinds of music, from the carols of chil- 
dren at dawn, to the great symphony of joy 


which the little Prince of Peace brings to the. 


hearts of men. 


Not from the throats of cannon comes the 
real voice of victory, the victory that pro- 
claims peace, but from the diapasons of great 
organs, from the choirs of human toilers 
chanting their faith in the best in man, and 
from the forests of spires throughout the 
world—-spires with their deathless bells ring- 


ing—ringing—ringing, the Magnificat from the heavens. 


THE OLIVE BRANCH 
From a Painting by N. Barabino 


May we understand in this hour of the feast of the Nativity, that each day our world is born again. 


Shall we make it a day of joy, or gloom; of love, or hate; of peace, or war? 


May Christmas live today and every day, in our hearts, with an exalted music that comes from 


our endless blessings. 


Behold, within his tiny hand, the olive branch! 


nobler, kindlier, thoughts, a higher love for our fellow men and a richer joy in the realization of 


All Hail the Prince of Peace! 
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Help! Please? 


Gye: ETubDE will greatly appreciate your codperation in the 
following matter, which in turn should be of telling value 
to all interested in music. 

For years we have contemplated getting statistics from penal 
institutions relating to music in the previous lives of the resi- 
dents of these institutions. The job, however, is too big for 
any one man. .If our thousands of readers, however, will get 
in touch with their local prisons and reformatories and secure 
the following information, we shall be glad to classify it and 
publish it in THr Erupg. Any real penologist, superintendent 
or warden, who is interested in this work, will doubtless be. glad 
to give the information, if he knows that it is for a serious pur- 
pose. Therefore, will you kindly write to your local penal 
authorities and ask them to let you have the following informa- 
tion: 

1. How many of the inmates of your institution have 

had a fair musical training in the past? 

2. Do you find that music in your institution is valuable 
from a disciplinary or reformatory standpoint? 

The success of this movement depends upon your unselfish- 
ness in helping us to carry it out. We hope that the response 
will be large and prompt. Send your replies to THE ETUDE, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, addressed to 
“Department P.” 

Recently, Dr. B. O. Skinner, State Director of Education of 
Ohio, said: 

“Let the man or woman who would consider music a frill 
ponder seriously two illustrations. A survey of the state prison 
of Colorado disclosed the startling fact that not a single man 
behind the bars had learned to play a musical instrument in his 
youth. Since the founding of the Ohio State Reformatory for 
Women at Marysville, in 1916, only two inmates have been able 
to play the piano and only one has been a performer on the 
violin.” 


Music on Wheels 


AN it be because the band wagon in the circus gave us 
one of the thrills of our youthful days that we take such 
an extraordinary interest in the radio in automobiles? It seems 
so marvelous to go flying along the roads and to realize that 
with a twist of the thumb one may have a symphony orchestra, 
a choral society, a piano or violin virtuoso, or perhaps a world 
famous singer, as a guest in one’s car. There is something jaunty 
and inspiring about it all, something that fills one with a realiza- 
tion of the fullness and greatness of the blessings of modern life. 
Your editor has motored in many different kinds of cars and 
in many different lands, at least half a million miles, and can 
therefore claim to be something of an experienced driver. 
There seems to be some impression that the car radio adds to 
the hazards of driving. We have, nevertheless, the conviction 
that the opposite is true. A radio in a car is no more dangerous 
than an additional passenger and often far less dangerous than 
a nervous passenger. It gives, in fact, a kind of stabilizing 
effect which in our judgment is psychologically valuable. For 
instance, the writer for years has been listening each morning, 
coming to business, to the finely selected programs of the very 
able and gifted organist, Lew White, as they come in over 
WJZ. These programs are of course heard over thousands of 
domestic receivers, but unquestionably large numbers of business 
men in the East are now hearing them on their radios, as they 
go to work in the morning. The performer possibly has very 
little idea of the practical psychological benefits to those who 
hear this music. A little Chopin, a little Beethoven, or even 
some trite modern tune, may do more to iron out the troubled 
mind of an executive than would be possible for anything else. 
Here is a twentieth century blessing which any mind specialist 
must endorse in the highest possible degree. In the early days 
the auto radio was an expensive toy, often getting out of order; 
but, with the fine modern sets of Philco, RCA, Atwater Kent, 
Majestic, Motorola, Ford and others, it has become as much a 
part of the mental happiness to the driver as the carburetor is 
a part of the engine. The auto radio multiplies many, many 
times the joys of motoring. 


A PROGRESSIVE MUSICAL FAMILY 


“Something Really Worth While” 


ERE are the Vinsons of Milwaukee, who have kindly suc- 

cumbed to our request to permit us to print the very 

lovely domestic picture which we received through the courtesy 
of their teacher, Mr. John W. Schaum. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Vinson are musical enthusiasts and 
strong believers in the great importance of music in the home. 
Mr. Vinson writes: 

“We get a great deal of pleasure from our music. We feel 
that piano lessons are a part of our girls’ education; and the 
inspiration we all derive from our music makes us feel we are 
doing something really worth while. Renewing our own study 
has given us a joint interest with our girls.” 

Probably ETupE readers will be interested in learning from 
Mr. Schaum how the Vinsons went about achieving these splen- 
did results which should be an example in these times to thou- 
sands of bored, restless, nervous, apprehensive families in all 
parts of the country: 

“The two Vinson girls have studied piano with me for the 
past three years. Last season Mrs. Vinson asked me whether I 
could arrange a lesson period for her and her husband. At first 
I thought she was joking. But she convinced me that they really 
meant it. They did not know what to do with the evenings 
of the winter months. Should they read aloud to each other 
at home certain novels and plays that are worth while; or should 
they revive their piano playing by playing duets together at 
home—that was the question? 

“A few months prior to their decision they had heard Josef 
and Rosina Lhévinne play a recital. It was this sentiment of 
husband and wife having a mutual hobby that appealed to the 
Vinsons; and, when they approached me for lessons, it was their 
intention to study duets together with a little solo work thrown 
in. I had them work on the duet collection entitled “Four Hand 
Exhibition Pieces.’ From this they learned to play very artis- 
tically Tschaikowsky’s Marche Slav; Rachmaninoff’s Prelude; 
Grieg’s Norwegian Bridal Procession; and several others. 

“Time went on and I suggested that they work up a piano 
quartet—eight hands at one piano—with their two daughters. 
At first they wondered how they would all have room enough 
at one piano, but two benches solved that problem, so we started 
to work out Engelmann’s Taps arranged for eight hands at one 
piano. The picture shows how the parts were distributed, and 
they worked it up in tip-top shape and performed it with great 
success at a recital of last winter.” 


“Music is the first, the simplest, the most effective of all in- 
struments of moral instruction.”—John Ruskin. 
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Copyright by Renato Toppo 


Lotte Lehmann, in the réle of the Marschallin of “Der Rosenkavalier” 


Question: What do you consider the vocal 
student’s greatest problem? 

Answer: The development of that atti- 
tade of mind which enables one to rise 
above all difficulties and discouragements. 
The singing student must, first and fore- 
most, develop self-confidence. Mind you, I 
do not mean arrogance or that unhappy 
state of feeling one’s self always in the 
right! But in order to convince even one 
listener, in his own home, the singer must 
possess that surety, both vocally and in- 
terpretatively, which is not put into him by 
a teacher or a coach, but which emanates 
from within him as the result of study, 
thought, and experience. 

Question: How is such surety to be 
achieved ? 

Answer: As to vocal surety, I have, alas, 
‘no definite “pointers” to offer. Every 
voice is so highly individual in its structure 
and its use that I believe it would be a 
serious mistake to lay down any general 
set of rules or “system” which might prove 
beneficial to one singer and distinctly harm- 
ful to another. 

But, interpretatively, that is another mat- 
ter! I believe that the only way to achieve 
a convincing interpretation is to work at a 
role or a song from what I call the human 
point of view. Leave the business of sing- 
ing alone until you have thoroughly mas- 


tered the text, the meaning, the atmosphere, 
and the characterization of the piece, with 


both your mind and your heart. Go to 


work as though you were preparing for the 
” speaking stage. Only after you have made 


the significance of a work your own per- 


Pe sonal property, are you ready to interpret 


that significance by means of music. I like 


_ to feel that my singing is not a finite thing 


in itself but rather the means of communi- 


_ ¢ating my personal convictions. I never so 
_ much as glance at the music of a new part 


‘or a new song until I have carefully studied 


its human values. And I regard my familiar 


s—Elisabeth, the Marschallin and Elsa 
s delineations of human life and char- 


_ acter, to which the added grace of music 
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gives supreme expression. 

I can conscientiously advise other singers 
to go to work that same way. When the 
music is first learned and then the words and 
the stage business are fitted to it, there will 
be but an external interpretation. 
where one creates a definite conception of 
a mood or a character, and then expresses 
that conception by means of singing, there is 
an approach to a new plane of living, and a 
fresh outlook on human values is communi- 
cated in exactly the same way that a painter 
uses his brush-strokes to express not mere- 
ly lines and colors but also his personal 
philosophy of life. That, I believe, is what 
art music should do. 

Question: Why do you believe that vocal 
“systems” are not helpful? 

Answer: Because I have found this to be 
the case through bitter experience. Let me 
cite an instance which nearly ruined my 
life at the time it occurred, but which has 
served since then to keep me extremely 
humble in the matter of dogmatizing about 
what must and must not be done vocally. 

When I was a very young girl, before I 
was even started towards my career, I en- 
tered the vocal studio of Mme. Etelka 
Gerster, herself a singer of great reputa- 
tion and a teacher who had had excellent 
results in building other voices. For some 
reason, though, the methods used under 
Mme. Gerster’s supervision—methods which, 
I repeat, had had success with other pupils 
—did nothing but bewilder me. As one 
exercise, I remember, my teacher made her 
pupils sing with a little piece of wood be- 
tween their teeth, to fix in their minds the 
exact distance at which their mouths were 
to be open. Some of the pupils found this 
a great help, but I did not. That wretched 
little stick kept falling out all the time, for 
sometimes I opened my mouth wider and 
sometimes not so wide! 

Again, we pupils were kept at work on 
one aria until that piece was thoroughly 
mastered, regardless of any difficulties, lack 
of sympathy or mental inhibitions which 
made such mastery nearly impossible at the 
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Let Nothing Discourage 
You 


An Interview With 


Lotte 


Lehmann 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Secured Expressly for THE EruprE 


By Rose Heylbut 


time. I remember being given an aria 
from “The Marriage of Figaro” for study ; 
and, although I had already learned pieces 
which were vocally more difficult, I found 
that aria, for some reason or other, ex- 
tremely hard to learn. It would have been 
helpful to have been allowed to put it aside 
for a time and to work at something else 
until I was ready for it again. But I was 
kept at that song, and at that song only, 
until it built up a definite complex in my 
mind. I remember trembling with terror 
the moment the piano accompaniment was 
played. And I did not learn it perfectly, 
through sheer fear. It took me years, not 
of vocal practice but of mental reasoning 
with myself, to get to the point where I 
could approach that “terror aria” in the 
same spirit of ease and pleasure with which 
I approached my other work. 

Well, to make a long story short, the 
methods which had done much for others, 
did nothing at all for me. Finally, Mme. 
Gerster had a serious talk with me and 
asked me to leave her studio. She said 
she was assured that I had neither voice 
nor talent, and that the best thing I could 
do was to go out and study stenography. 
That was the most crushing moment of my 
entire life. I believed I had ability, I had 
centered all my hopes on proving it and had 
made a great sacrifice to study at all. We had 
little money at the time, and, on the strength 
of such eminent opinion, it seemed both fool- 
ish and wicked to waste any more on sing- 
ing lessons. But, in final desperation, I 
wrote a long letter to Mme. Mathilde Mal- 
linger, telling her exactly what had hap- 
pened and begging her to listen to me, at 
least; for, all discouragement notwith- 
standing, I still felt that I could sing. 
Despite the damaging circumstances under 
which I came to her, Mme. Mallinger lis- 
tened to me. Then she said that I was not 
really as untalented as all that, and offered 
to teach me. Under her freer and more 
natural methods of instruction, my voice 
developed, my inhibitions left me, and I 
found my way into a career. I do not pre- 
sume to say even now that the Gerster 
studio methods were “wrong” and Mal- 
linger’s, “right.” I say only that they were 
“wrong” and “right,” respectively, for me. 
And that experience has made me extreme- 
ly wary about expressing an opinion as to 
the absolute value of any “system.” 

Question: How, then, would you advise 
a beginner to go about her work? 

Answer: I should advise her to try 
teachers until she succeeds in finding one 
who thoroughly understands both her voice 
and her personal nature and then to stay 
with that teacher, working slowly, gradu- 


ally, and avoiding too many random 
opinions about work and “methods.” 
Even the much sought auditions with es- 
tablished artists can prove hazardous, as 
they too often but sow seeds of confusion 
in a student’s mind. Personally, I avoid 
such auditions. Not because I do not want 
to be helpful, but because I keep seeing 
before me that bewildered girl I used to be; 
and she makes me afraid of judging a can- 
didate’s possibilities after one single hear- 
ing. I might make exactly the same mis- 
take that Gerster made with that girl. It 
seems to me that the entire system of en- 
couraging an ambitious beginner to seek 
one audition with a ranking singer, and then 
to pin her faith to the ensuing verdict, is as 
wrong as can be. 

Do you realize that the greatest singer 
in the world cannot be fairly judged on 
one single performance? So many purely 
human factors combine to make or mar a 
single effort. An artist may be letter per- 
fect in her work; and yet, if the weather 
is depressing, if she has heard bad news, 
if she feels nervous or ill, if she happens 
to be caught up in any one of a thousand 
unimportant, inartistic, plain human cir- 
cumstances, she may give a performance 
that is not at all representative of her 
actual ability. This is all the more true of 
students, who at best cannot be expected 
to have the poised control of the experi- 
enced singer. I believe that the best way 
is to work slowly, with an understanding 
teacher, and to pin one’s faith to continued 
and growing progress rather to one single, 
spectacular audition, which may defeat its 
own purpose through outside circumstances. 

Question: Will you comment on those 
“freer, more natural” methods of instruc- 
tion by which Mme. Mallinger aided you? 

Answer: The value of such methods 
rests entirely with the discretion of the 
teacher. She must be ready at all times 
to adapt her methods of approach to the 
individual needs of each student. That was 
Mme. Mallinger’s secret. After all, every 
one of us has his or her limitations. In school, 


I remember, I never did well in mathe-_ 


matics or chemistry, but I knew history 
and could write good compositions, 
Mechanical restrictions always held me 
back, while imaginative things spurred me 
on; and Mme. Mallinger dealt with me as 
I was, instead of trying to make me over. 

Mme. Mallinger’s art lay in presenting 
the work in the way that was most under- 
standable, not to her, but to the pupil. You 
see the difference? A teacher may have 
a fixed goal in mind and she herself may 
approach it in a very definite way. But 
that does not mean that her way is the 


only one. The wise teacher keeps herself 
mentally flexible enough to think up a 
number of ways of approaching the same 
Mme, Mallinger did that. In teach- 
for instance, she soon saw that I 
became confused by a too frequent “don’t” 
or “you must not,” while I learned quickly 
where the goal was presented to me in such 
a way that I could ee it as a finished 


goal. 


ing me, 


whole. For example, he never said to me, 
Raise your right arm,” or “sing forte, 

¥ - s) y rt - 
or “take three steps to the left.” No, That 


ade me at once turn to stone. She would 
“The character wishes at this point to 
ejive extra emphasis to her words. How 
do it?” And I would answer, “By 
And then I'd make that gesture 


say, 


will she 


a gesture.’ 


in my own way. Or she would say, “Here 
the emotion becomes more intense. How 
would you normally give voice to greater 
intensity And, as a matter of simple 
reasoning, I would sing forte. 

Personally, I believe that this is the only 
way to work. Indeed, if a singer cannot 


accustom herself to plotting her own effects, 
based on her own conception of human 
values, she is out of her sphere in dramatic 
art. I always work from the inside out. 
In coaching with my accompanist, I proceed 
as Mme. Mallinger did, never touching on 
material results, but trying always to make 
such material results the only natural out- 
- of human feeling. After all, it is not 
especially important for a singer to wax 
in one place or to raise her arm in 
The important thing is to express 


con 


jorte 


another. 


the emotions of the song or the part. And 
the fortes and the gestures must come 
as the natural result of your personal de- 


lineations of a character. 
What do you 
greatest need of the American vocal 
of today? 


consider the 
student 


Question: 


The need of wider training in 


Answer: 


drz ic art. Do not for a moment think 
that I am criticizing the dramatic capabili- 
ties of the American singers when I say 
this. I do not mean that at all. American 
artists shaw a distinct flair for the stage. 
Indeed, I think your eminent Mr. Lawrence 
Pibbett is one of the greatest dramatic 
personalities these times. But I think 
hat the vocal student’s chances of thorough 
dramatic training are distinctly inferior 


hat is offered in Europe; and that 
remedied. 
a surprise to me to learn that, as 
great private vocal studios-—in 
tion from the conservatories—no not 
dramatic departments. Do you not 
it would be a good plan if they had? 
side of singing is all-impor- 
tant; and this does not apply to the field 
of opera alone. Concert platform deport- 
the interpretation of songs are 
enhanced by a sure knowledge of 
stage style and appearance. And just this, 
too often, is left unstressed, as an added 
t of accomplishment, which may, or may 
coached into a student, after the 
routine of vocal study had been completed. 
is a pity. 
ideal way would be to teach singing 
tagecraft together from the very start. 
inger does not need the individual 
“business” of any one part nearly so much 
eeds to feel secure behind the foot- 
certain and easy in his walking, his 
down, his getting up, his gestures, 
his handling of objects, his grace of motion, 
in fact every little thing to be done. And 
none of these ordinary gestures is per- 
formed in quite the same way on the stage 
off. We move about our own rooms 
very differently from the way one moves 
on the stage, even the concert stage. Thus, 
I think that a greater emphasis on stage 
deportment, from the very beginning of 
vocal study, would prove of immense help 
to the American student. 

Question: What, finally, would be your 
general advice to singing students? 

Answer: I can give very hopeful advice 
to American students. And that is, get 
started at once. This is an ideal time for 
you to begin your careers. Let nothing dis- 
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ult could be 


a rule, the 


lramatic 


ind 


greatly 


lights, 


sitting 


as 


courage you, and be grateful for the wider 
and wider possibilities that are opening 
before you today. In Europe, the beginner’s 
situation is pitiful. Money is scarce, chances 
of engagements are even scarcer, and the 
number of competent performers in the 
field automatically shunts each new candi- 
date into the class of overproduction. Here, 
happily, that is not the case. Each season 
that I come here I find more and more 
opportunities; cities, that had little or no 
music last year, are having opera seasons 
and concert courses this year. Everywhere, 
doors are opening instead of closing. 
Furthermore, there seems to be much 
greater interest in American singers than 
ever before. Americans are realizing the 
fact that they have excellent native 
material, and they are growing more will- 


So, this is the 


No, THe barrel organ or the piano organ 
or the hand-organ, as so many have called 
this perambulating instrument of the ave- 
nues and highways, is not—a hurdy-gurdy! 
Major Benton Fletcher of London, who has 
taken a great interest in ancient instru- 
ments at Old Devonshire House, Blooms- 
bury, has unearthed this old specimen of a 
real hurdy-gurdy. 

The hurdy-gurdy is very ancient but its 


ing to give their own young people a 
chance. Of course it is difficult to say 
whether any attempt to link art with 
nationalism can prove successful, anywhere 
in the world. But, while interest is rife 
and the experiment is being made, the young 
American singer’s chances are being im- 
proved a hundredfold. The gifted young 
American who is fortunate enough to begin 
his career in his own land, today has the 
world before him. To the visiting foreigner, 
America looks like the land of musical 
promise. Be grateful for that and take 
full advantage of it. Work with your heart 
and soul, even more, perhaps, than you do 
with your voice; and, if you actually be- 
lieve that you have something to give the 
world of music, let nothing discourage you! 
The world is to the brave. 


Hurdy-Gurdy! 


France, saw many on the country roadways. 

The instrument is shaped like a viol, the 
great distinguishing difference being a 
handle at the bottom which revolves a 
wooden wheel covered with rosin, which 
sets into vibration the strings as needed. 
One, two or more of these strings are 
known as drones. That is, they are like 
the pipes in the bagpipe which moan out 
the same pitch throughout the composition 


MAJOR BENTON FLETCHER WITH A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY HURDY-GURDY , 


modern form dates from the eighteenth 
century. In France it was known as the 
vielle and in Italy as the lira tedesco (the 
German harp). It had at one time some 
serious consideration as a musical instru- 
ment and sonatas and duos were written 
for it. The most distinguished performers 
upon it seem to have been the brothers 
Henri and Charles Baton. They improved 
the instrument and then it took the name 
Musette. The Musette form, found in 
classical gavottes, took its name from a 
similarity it bears to the sound of this 
instrument. In Paris and London _ it 
became a very popular instrument with 
street singers. The writer, as a youth in 


and give such ecstasy to the soul of the 
Scotchman. The melody is played on. a 
keyboard running laterally with the finger- 
board of the instrument. Hurdy-gurdys 
may now be seen in many of the world’s 
large collections of musical instruments. 
Its origins have been traced to the ninth 
century and in medieval Latin it was called 
an “organistrum.” At one time the instru- 
ment was so large that its operation re- 
quired two players—one to turn the handle 
and the other to manage the strings. The 
instrument was widely used in churches 
until the organ came into general employ- 
ment. Donizetti used it to accompany 
two songs in his “Linda di Chamouni.” 


Fifty Years Ago This 
Month 


William H. Sherwood, perhaps the most 
completely equipped virtuoso pianist that 
America has produced, was quoted thus in 
our columns, on “Playing Broken Octaves” : 

“Arch the hand, covering the keys of the 
octave, from the thumb to the fifth finger. 
Keep the thumb, and the side of the wrist 
next the thumb, down, lifting the rest of 
the hand, keeping the fifth finger rigid in 
its curved and erect form, play many times 
with the fifth finger in this way, holding 
the thumb on the key and making as full 
a motion up and down with the rest of the 
hand as is possible. Then hold the fifth 
finger down in turn, with the outside of 
the wrist low, and roll the thumb side of 
the hand up and down, playing with the 
thumb. Afterwards, alternate with the 
extremes in broken octave practice. 

“This method gives stronger and bolder 
results than in ordinary use, and may be 
termed a wrist exercise. It helps to loosen 
the wrist, and at the same time it gives 
the weak fingers a great power of motion. 
The fourth finger should then be substi- 
tuted for the fifth, observing the same rules 
as before indicated.” 


The Bach Fugue - 
Simplified | 
By Sylvia Weinstein-Schorow 


THE young student attempting to play 
Bach fugues for the first time, often en- 
counters difficulty in recognizing the theme 
as it makes its appearance in the various 
voices. : 

The following plan of study has proved | 

very helpful. 

1. Play the highest (soprano) voice with 
a heavy touch while at the same time play- 
ing the other voices so lightly as to be 
scarcely audible. As the theme appears it 
may be underlined and numbered in con- 
secutive order. jeg 

2. Next play the inner (alto) Voice with 
a heavy touch while-at thessame time play- 
ing the remaining voices’ lightly. 

3. Last, play the lowest (bass) voice so 


that it stands out, at the same time sub- — 


duing the tone in the other voices. 

The difficulty has vanished. The student 
will be pleasantly surprised to hear the 
theme stand out boldly in an inner voice. 
This practice will promote concentration 
as well as clearness of the voices when 
played simultaneously 
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“Soul-Light”’ 
By Carol Sherman 


Bauzac called music “soul-light.” If this 
be true, the makers of “soul-light” are very 
essential to you and to the State. If any-— 
thing happened to our municipal lighting — 
plants, so that the great city was without — 
light for a day or an hour, the public would — 
be panic stricken. Perhaps none of us 


realize what it would mean to have the 
lights of our souls—those magnificent suns — 


that we find in art, literature, music and 
education, turned off, if only for a few 
days. This world would be a very different 


sort of world, and for millions an unlivable — 
world. Our very existence would become ‘ 
a tragic night which would be unbearable. — 


Only in this way can we sense the mus 
workers’ value to the state and all tho: 
dependent upon the State. 


. 
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USIC IS the heart that beats in 
M the body of radio. Sometimes, as in 
dramatic sketches, the pulses are 
rather feeble, but it is there just the same, 
threading the various scenes together and 
heightening the more emotional episodes. 
During the aerial periods devoted to edu- 
cational talks or interviews, its pulse may 
| disappear completely, only to flare up, 
throbbing strongly, in the following pro- 
' gram, consisting perhaps entirely of music. 
| The average radio listener is apt to over- 
look radio’s close alliance with music. 
Radio, one might almost say say, is music. 
“Take music out of radio, and there would 
. be no radio to amount to much,” wrote a 
well-known magazine editor recently. AlI- 
lowing for the fact that he obviously meant 
radio entertainment, the truth of his state- 
ment is patent to anyone who spends only 
a short hour before the loud speaker. 

No matter how funny the radio comedian, 

his program will inevitably be introduced 
with music, this introductory greeting being 
known as the “signature.” (It will, per- 
haps, be heard at other times during the 
program and invariably at the conclusion.) 
lf the program is a long one and the 
comedian makes several appearances, music 
will usually herald his every return. Often, 
he will sing. On such comedian-programs, 
there is, almost invariably, an orchestra that 
will alternate with the comedian in the radio 
spotlight. 
In dramatic programs, music plays an 
_ invaluable part. It can establish at once 
a mood that in the theater is left to the 
stage settings, costumes and many pages of 
dialogue. As scene fades into scene, use 
_ is made of music, a sort of magic carpet 
that bears the imagination of the listener 
quickly and easily to parts near or distant. 
From the quiet charm of a rural scene, the 
listener, through the playing of a mere ten 
or twenty measures of appropriate music, 
can be set down in the midst of a Turkish 
bazaar; after this, a fox-trot of wailing 
saxophones and throbbing drums, punc- 
‘tured by the snarl of trumpets, will prepare 
him for New York’s Harlem. How stage 
producers, with thoughts of the huge for- 
tunes they sink in costumes and scenery, 
‘must envy the ease with which a radio 
drama, through the wizardry of a few 
Measures of music, gains the same ends! 


Mountains of Music 


AS FOR the programs preponderantly 
2 musical, they dominate radio today 
as they always have and always will. That 
‘radio is well aware of its debt to music is 
‘apparent on a visit to the enormous libraries 
maintained by stations, especially those in 
“New York that head the national networks. 
ractically every radio station, no matter 
how small, has a musical library of con- 
siderable dimensions; but those of the key 
tations are the last word in such mammoth 
nusical collections. In a recent statement 


librarian of the National Broadcasting 


Every song, old and new, is classified and 
cross-indexed. Victor Herbert’s beloved 
h, Sweet Mystery of Life from “Naughty 
is available in no less than 
enty-four different vocal arrangements! 
'aener fares better, there being, aside from 
€ numerous orchestral arrangements, 
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The Magic Carpet of Radio 


By Gustav Klemm 


something like three-dozen vocal adapta- 
tions from “Parsifal”! Julius Mattfeld, 
who presides over the destinies of the 
library of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, claims that his shelves contain one 
hundred thousand orchestrations, arrange- 
ments, vocal scores and sheet music. The 
library of WOR has thirty-five thousand 
selections catalogued. 

Yes, radio fully appreciates the significant 
part music plays in the parade of programs 
that, day in and day out, marches from the 
loud speakers of the land. But the average 
listener, we fear, takes it too much for 
granted. He is prone, like his cinema-go- 
ing brother, to overlook the color, glamour, 
emotion and interest provided by music. 


The Herald’s Horn 


F RADIO’s many musical attributes, 

the “signature” is undoubtedly one of 
the most important. It is probable that, in 
the programs featuring that celebrated 
sable pair, the Messrs. Amos ’n’ Andy, 
more time was spent on the selection of 
their theme song than has ever been given 
to the preparation of a dozen of their in- 
stallments. Nightly, millions of radio 
listeners know that it is “Amos ’n’ Andy 
time” when they hear the strains of Joseph 
Carl Breil’s The Perfect Song, originally 
written as the love theme for the motion 
picture, “The Birth of a Nation.” And 
what is true of this program may be said 
of most of the others. It is the knock on 
the door that announces the arrival of a 


e 


friend. No matter how we may have felt 
a moment earlier, this characterizing signa- 
ture puts us at once into the proper mood 
for the particular radio favorite it intro- 
duces. It is an ethereal greeting, a “Hello, 
how are you? Here we are again.” 

The very first radio programs, a decade 
and more ago, settled on the use of a musi- 
cal signature as a trade-mark, the one thing 
that would help to set each radio feature 
apart from its fellows. In doing this, the 
radio was undoubtedly influenced by the 
movies, which in those dim, dear days had 
not yet learned how to talk, At that time 
most of the larger picture emporiums fea- 
tured a good sized orchestra, which, while 
it might take a rest during the shorter sub- 
jects on the program, would invariably 
play for the feature film. In arranging 
their scores, the orchestra conductors would 
follow the example of those more important 
pictures provided with original scores and 
would settle on a theme for each picture. 
It was usually of a sentimental nature and 
would be heard during most of the love 
scenes. As the picture would end (almost 
always in a fond embrace and kiss) the full 
orchestra would burst into the theme, which 
the audience would go out humming or 
whistling. The builders of the first radio 
programs, having experienced the effective- 
ness of such a theme in the movies, quite 
naturally appropriated the idea for radio 
and gave each of these early programs its 
signature. 


GUSTAV KLEMM 


A Significant Item 

ROM THIS BEGINNING, the selec- 

tion of a theme has formed a highly 
important part in the building of every pro- 
gram. -In the case of a commercial period, 
the signature must be in character with the 
product advertised. An airy Chopin waltz 
would be scarcely the thing for a manu- 
facturer of railway supplies; nor, on the 
other hand, would it be advisable to use 
a brassy Sousa march to herald a skin 
lotion program. It must also be remem- 
bered that the theme must be of the sort 
that can stand daily or nightly repetition 
and not wear out its welcome. It would 
never do for the signature to breed that 
contempt so often the result of too great a 
familiarity. Occasionally a clever signature 
is made of a number by applying it to a 
product that makes an unexpected use of 
its music or words. This was done by a 
national advertiser of toothpaste who used 
the famous Callahan-Roberts war song, 
Smiles. The subtle suggestion of the 
benefits of this toothpaste to the nation’s 
smiles was obvious to the most casual 
analyzer of theme songs. 


“Let the Punishment Fit the Crime” 


ELECTING the right signature is an 
interesting procedure. Days may go 
into its discovery, when the program offers 
no convenient peg on which to hang a 
theme. And then again the signature may 
suggest itself almost at once. Something 
like this happened a few years ago when 
we were preparing a program for a manu- 
facturer of spices. The firm was anxious 
to exploit its Bee-Brand Products. What 
more natural than to use Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s The Flight of the Bumble Bee? 
This shimmery, buzzing fragment opened 
and closed every program of the series and 
gave the announcer an excellent opportunity 
to link it up with the product which also 
“flew over” (covered) a great territory. 
Years before this, a program was built 
for a ginger ale manufacturer who was 
anxious to stress the fact that his beverage 
was highly carbonated and would continue 
fizzing hours after the bottle was opened. 
As a theme, selection was finally made of 
the old popular number, J’m Forever Blow- 
ing Bubbles. 

For another program, rather fantastic in 
design, use was made of the first two strains 
of Fete Bohéme, the fourth movement of 
Massenet’s suite, “Scenes Pittoresques.” It 
opens with full orchestra and then goes 
into the second and quieter strain in which 
flute and piccolo dance about. The proper 
carnival spirit was at once established. The 
announcer would always start talking over 
the lighter orchestration featuring the flute 
and piccolo. On another occasion, the 
signature selected for a group of dairy 
dealers was In Arcady, from Jerome Kern’s 
“Nobody Home.” 

As often happens, the largest library may 
fail to yield the desired theme. When this 
occurs, a composer is called in and a special 
theme is prepared. We were forced to do 
this some years ago for a national gasoline 
account that was anxious to stress, first, 
the power of its product and, after this, 
certain other features. In our theme we 
used, after a series of fanfares, some heavy, 
clumping chords suggestive of power and 
then went into a bright march trio. 

When next you sit before a radio, listen 
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for the theme and try to analyze why it was 
selected. “As a pastime we can think of 
others far less profitable. The evocative 
power of these themes is truly remarkable. 
Many radio stars are forever known by 
their signature. Jessica Dragonette will 
never lose her association with Harold 
Sanford’s lovely Mem’ries, written six 
years ago as a signature for a series of 
programs devoted to tabloid presentations 
of operettas by Victor Herbert, Gustav 
Luders and other melodists of yesteryear. 
Of whom do you think on hearing the first 
four or five notes of the popular ditty con- 
cerning a moon and a mountain? Or the 
one about the blue of the night? And will 
we ever think of any other but that dapper 
gentleman with banjo eyes when we hear 
One Hour With You? A clever program 
might be built of nothing but these im- 
portant signatures, well-known and those 
less well-known, and the listener could be 
invited to guess and name the programs 
they introduce. 


The Instrumental Idiom 


ND NOW LET US take a glance at 
the use made by radio and its signa- 
tures of the characteristics of the various 
orchestral instruments. Earlier, we men- 
tioned using I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles 
as the theme for a ginger ale program. 
The featured instrument in the orchestra 
was a xylophone. The signature opened 
with the xylophone, solo, making a “bub- 
bling” glissando from its lowest note to its 
highest. Then “the bottle opened,” as it 
were, when the orchestra started playing 
and the xylophone danced in and about the 
melody, sparkling up and down the. scale 
in arpeggios, glissandos and varied orna- 
mental figures. Each program would in- 
clude several brilliant xylophone solos. 
Thus, through the constant featuring of 
the “sparkling” xylophone, the listener 
would unconsciously associate the program 
with ginger ale. 

For a program redolent of the tropics, 
prominent use is made of the marimba and 
such traps as castanets and gourds. When 
the product suggests great strength, power 
and energy, a brass band may be used. If, 
on the other hand, a homelike atmosphere 
is desired, a definite tranquillity can be ac- 
quired with a string group, well divided. 
For the idyllic countryside, a flute or two 
will often be featured in the orchestration. 

With radio making so much and such 
constant use of music, largely orchestral, 
care must be taken to vary the instrumen- 
tation of these orchestras so that, in follow- 
ing each other on the air, the result is not 
monotonous to the listener. Thus it is that 
one orchestra will stress its string section, 
while another will let its brass predominate 
a bit. Additional individuality is given 
by the use of, say, an accordion, a harp or 
an organ. Often two pianos are featured. 

After every possible effort is made to 
achieve orchestral individuality, the orches- 
tra leader then looks to his arrangements 
for additional aid. A whole article might 
be written on the importance to radio of 
its vocal and instrumental arrangemients. 
Radio gave birth to a new school of ar- 
ranging which is leaving a permanent stamp 
on such work. The importance of the 
orchestrator to radio can not be over- 
estimated. The ability of each orchestrator 
goes still further to impart the desired in- 
dividuality. Very few conductors do their 
own arranging, although the average lis- 
tener is often left under that impression. 
Many of the more important programs keep 
in constant use a corps of men to do the 
sO necessary arranging. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say of many of the radio orchestras 
today that they are only as good as their 
arrangements. One sponsor of an hour 
program featuring a large dance orchestra 
used to spend five thousand dollars a week 
on orchestrations alone; and ten men were 
kept in constant employment on this im- 
portant feature. Some of these men, whose 
names were never mentioned in connection 
with the program, were composers of con- 
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siderable renown. And so it is, to a lesser 
degree, with nearly every program on the 
air. These men, in their arranging, bear 
in mind at all times the desired character- 
istics to be stressed and thus help to make 
their orchestra as unique as humanly pos- 
sible. 


Expanding Resources 


HILE VARIETY in any entertain- 

ment medium is always desirable, 
care must ever be taken, in attaining it, 
not to tip the apple cart. In the case of 
a program anxious to suggest home and 
hearth, a “torch” or “blues” singer would 
be utterly irrelevant. Nor would a mixed 
quartet singing The Old Oaken Bucket be 
at all appropriate on a program exploiting 
a Parisian perfume. A program maker is 
always anxious to include a novelty, but 
not at the expense of the personality of his 
program. 

Radio has made considerable use of two 
piano music in its programs. Many aerial 
features, for reasons largely economical, 
present a vocalist or vocalists supported by 
nothing more than two pianos. Such a 
combination was comparatively rare until 
recent years in radio. Dance orchestras, 
too, have featured two pianos in their con- 
stant effort to achieve a maximum of 
variety and orchestral color in their ar- 
rangements. Listen carefully to any good 
dance orchestra, as its tunes come trickling 
from your loud speaker, and you will notice 
how even a single chorus of a song is 
broken up into solos for as many as four 
or more instruments. In the early days 
of orchestration, a violin might play an 
entire chorus; but today, in their search 
for vivid, varied color, the orchestrators 
will let the violin predominate in perhaps 
only the first four measures, after which 
the theme may pass to the alto saxophone, 
only to be taken up a few measures later 
by muted trumpet, which in turn will hand 
it over to the full orchestra. Naturally, in 
such arranging, the piano also had its 
moment in the spotlight, and before lofig 
another piano was included for additional 
brilliance and color. Since then two pianos 
have become a definite “radioism,” and their 
literature is rapidly developing. A number 
of truly distinguished artists may be heard 
nightly. In writing for this combination, 
an amazing use is made of every contrapun- 
tal device; and the intricacies of the ar- 
rangements used are such as to make the 
two piano repertoire of yesteryear seem 
as dated as a hobble skirt. 

In the early years of radio, certain con- 
ventions, so far as orchestral make up is 
concerned, were observed. An orchestra 
had always been composed of certain in- 
struments, and the published orchestral 
arrangements were made for this same in- 
strumentation. It was not long, however, 
till radio broke these bonds and_ started 
charting a new course. Certain registers 
of certain instruments of this conventional 
orchestra were banned; and before long 
this boycott actually extended to certain 
instruments. Then radio began forgetting 
what instrumentations should be used and, 
experimenting with all sorts of combina- 
tions, concentrated entirely and most sensi- 
bly on the results as they came from the 
loud speaker. From this point began the 
real development of the radio orchestra 
which, to be sure, is often a freak combina- 
tion, although the listener might never sus- 
pect it. The day is now passed when a 
radio orchestra leader will say to the pro- 
gram builder pleading for novelty, “But 
you can’t make an orchestra of four 
trumpets, a piano and an alto saxophone,” 
or, “But who ever heard of two kettle- 
drums, three muted violins and a harp?” 
Nobody, perhaps, except the redoubtable 
Berlioz; who, if he did, must have shud- 
dered and passed on to more sober devices. 
But, strangely enough, these freak combi- 
nations are often productive of amazingly 
satisfactory effects through the loud 
speaker. And so entirely new musical 
vistas have been opened. 


A New Musical Art 


ITHIN THE PAST five years; 

many leading composers have ex- 
perimented with compositions written es- 
pecially for radio. R. Raven-Hart, in The 
Musical Quarterly for January, 1930, men- 
tions Kiinnecke’s “Symphonic Dance Suite,” 
Goldbach’s “Radio Listener,’ Herrmann’s 
“Suite for Radio,’ Humpert’s “Music for 
Radio,” Pepping’s “Kleine Messe,” Fitel- 
berg’s Serenade for Radio, Eisler’s Tempo 
der Zeit, Gross’s “Chamber Cantata,” 
Goehr’s “Pep” and the Hindemith-Weill 
Lindbergh's Flight. These composers, in 
scoring their works for orchestra, employed, 
throughout, only such combinations, instru- 
ments and instrumental registers, tonal 
balances, and other resources, as are radio- 
effective. The results have been highly 
interesting. Stunning effects have been 
achieved in most of the compositions, by 
having a solo instrument or voice dominate 
a full orchestra, the latter often playing 
full volume. Such orchestral schemes are 
possible on radio by letting the solo instru- 
ment play directly into the microphone, 
thus being given an opportunity to dominate 
no matter how large the orchestra. In 


Why Every Child Should Have A 


these radio compositions the lowly viola is 
at last coming into its own. : 

Radio is a great experimental musical 
laboratory. There is a constant bubbling 
and boiling in the mental test tubes of its 
imaginative components. Music is radio’s 
right hand, and more and more use is made 
of its magic. At the key stations, a staff 
of seventy-five to one hundred orchestra’ 
musicians forms the nucleus from which 
most of the many orchestras are drawn. 
Also composers, arrangers, copyists and 
vocalists are employed in wholesale quan- 
tities. Music is the tie that binds together 
nearly every program and makes it palat- 
able to the eager listener. A program 
devoted entirely to a rollicking male quar- 
tet is followed by a program of dance 
music; next, a drama against a musical 
background, after which we fly across the 
Atlantic to a gay night in Montmartre, the 
score compounded of French melodies; 
then in steady succession, programs of sym-_ 
phonic music, a comedian known for his 
songs, a military band, a trip down the 
Romany Trail; and so, on and on through 
the evening, all of them borne on music, 
that magic carpet of radio. k 


Musical Training 


By Miss Jean M. Hunt 
Of London, England 


(One of the letters which just missed winning a 
prize in our recent contest under the above heading) 


O SAY “Not all children are nat- 
urally musical” may be in the nature 
of a platitude; but nevertheless 
music is a most important factor in the 
argument concerning the musical training 
of every child. This subject has been 
much discussed by those interested in the 
music of the schools; and it is steadily be- 
coming more widely accepted that singing 
and the Theory and Appreciation of Music 
should be included in the ordinary school 
schedule and not be confined to that formid- 
able and evergrowing list of “extras.” 
The advantages of early training for the 
musical child are considerable. What a 
boon it is for a person to be able to read 
music as easily as literature; what a bless- 
ing to have conquered technical difficulties 
by the time the interpretative faculties have 
developed; what a social help to be able 
to converse easily with musicians, backed 
by the knowledge acquired by a thorough 
musical education. 
We musicians know how much is missed 
by those who have not tasted of the sweets 
of this art. Perhaps they only connect 


Where Does American Musical Composition 
Stand? 


Eric Criarke in “Music In Everyday 
Life,” (a work sponsored by the Carnegie 
Foundation and published by Norton and 
Company) devotes one chapter to Com- 
posers in which is the following excellent 
estimate of our main musical accomplish- 
ments : 

“Where does American composition 
stand? To judge fairly we must think of 
it internationally—only by mentally cross- 
ing the Atlantic and looking from there 
can we survey our music with the same 
impartiality that we show towards the prod- 
uct of European countries. In this light, 
young though we are in music, we have 
already an interesting record. Four dis- 


“Tf you ask me whether Lisst was great as a teacher, I answer that he was ‘ 
a great musician, a powerful musical personality.”’—Rosenthal. 


and jubilees of the American Negroes; 


it with toilsome scales, with squeaking 
saxophones, with long orchestral works 
not nearly understood. An early training 
would have carried them further than mere 
technic, into the realm of true appreciation ; 
it would have shown them the very best 
that music can give and would have taught 
them to despise the meaningless modern 
jazz; it would have initiated them into the 
wonders of form and instrumentation and 
made them follow with breathless interest 
the gradual unfolding of a noble symphony. 
It is well known that interest is 
awakened by knowledge; and, once interest 
has been established in a subject, it needs — 
but little persuasion for appreciation to 
follow. This appreciation is our aim when 
we set out to give every child a musical 
training. We do not expect to create a 
nation of instrumental geniuses and prima 
donnas, nor do we hope to see a family 
orchestra in every household. What we 
want is a country full of people who have — 
learned the joys that music can give and — 
who can provide innumerable audiences 
worthy of the finest music ever written. 


tinct claims may be entered. American 
music is noteworthy: first, in sentimental 
song and minstrelsy, typified by the tunes 
of Stephen Foster; second, in the spirituals 


third, in a revolutionized military band 
music, notably in the six-eight march de 
veloped by John Philip Sousa; and fourth, 
in the application of new dance rhythms, a 
process which began with rag-time and 
other syncopation a generation ago and 
continues to-day its influence on occidental 
music. No record such as this could have 
been achieved by any but a musical apes 
Clearly, therefore, America must be one.” 


it 


THE ET 


as a musicologist. 


years in which I have devoted my- 

self to the loveliest of all arts, I 

have seen and learned a number of things; 

but, in looking back over them today, it 

seems that no one thing I learned is nearly 

so important as the experience of learning! 

That fact has been brought home to me in 

the ever fresh and interesting question of 
“methods.” 

What is the correct method of violin 


Desi THE nearly four score of 


playing? Well, I had the good fortune of 
studying under Joachim, Léonard and 
Vieuxtemps, of playing quartets as co- 


student with Ysaye, and of knowing and 
observing Dancla, Sarasate, Wilhelm), 
Auer, Wieniawski and Sivori (the only 
pupil of Paganini). And what did I learn 
from them about methods? That there is 
no one method of violin playing! There 
is only one result—good, clean, true, rich, 
full-bodied playing. The method of achiev- 
ing it varies with each individual performer. 
Any man’s method is as good as the result 
he produces. 


Technic Building 


HE MOST important points in violin 

playing, however, are intonation and 
tone production. Thus the development of 
the right arm becomes infinitely more im- 
‘portant than that of the left fingers. The 
left hand, which performs so fleetly on 
the strings, is the artisan; the flexible, tone- 
producing right is the artist! Tartini tells 
us that his most valued exercises were 
‘those he performed with his bow. Viotti’s 
daily practicing included a perfected study 
of the long-drawn tones for the bow—the 
sons filés which are all too much neglected 
day. The most ravishing tone I ever 
ard was that of Wieniawski. His mas- 
tery of the different kinds of bowing— 
détaché, martelé, spiccato, and the like— 
- was unequalled in violin history. 
- Scale work in all its variations offers 
the best means of progress towards finger 
technic; that and the difficult passages from 
the great works themselves. These, I have 
found, are far better than any invented 
rer exercises, which have no direct re- 
ion, as a rule, to any other music. But 
e best finger work in the world will 
'y a violinist no farther than the powers 
his tone producing right arm. Always, 
the artisan must follow the artist! 


ee And Masters Still 


J7 IS BOTH curious and interesting to 
4 study the influence of different teachers. 
What is it that makes a teacher great? 
ll too frequently, alas, we measure the 
ture of the teacher solely in terms of his 
ils’ public success! Yet the celebrated 
pold Auer, for instance, was less re- 
able as a pedagogue, in the proper 
of the term, than as an influence for 
fidence and enthusiasm. Certainly I 
not suggesting that Auer was not a 
at teacher! He was. But the secret 
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By Sam Franko 


A Fiddle Box of Memories 


An Interview Secured Expressly for 


Tue Erupre Music MAGAzINnE 


By R. H. Wollstein 


of his success did not lie in any distinct 
method of violinistic technic or approach. 
It lay, rather, in that almost uncanny gift 
he had of penetrating into the very core 
of the nature he dealt with and of bringing 
forth the best there was in it. No matter 
how different his pupils were temperamen- 
tally, Auer never failed to comprehend 
them, and then to encourage them to give 
forth the best they had, confidently and in- 
spirationally. We must not forget that 
most of Auer’s great pupils were already 
competent performers when they came to 
him. He taught them little, as regards the 
mechanics or esthetics of violin playing, 
that they had not heard before or might 
not have gotten from someone else. But 
he put his imprint upon them by drawing 
greatness from them, by giving them self- 


confidence, stature and poise. That was 
his genius. : 
The exact opposite of Auer was the 


great Joachim. His teaching lay entirely 
in his own magnificent playing. Indeed, 
we pupils soon came to have but one 
thought in mind—to listen to Joachim and 
to try to copy him. And this was difficult 
to do, not only as a matter of ability, but 
also because he never played a piece the 
same way twice. As a teacher, Joachim 
paid little attention to technic; and he made 
only the most general remarks on bowings, 
fingerings, markings, and the like. He 
would, however, take great pains with the 
interpretation of the pieces we studied. But, 
when his talk was done and Joachim took 
up his violin to illustrate the points just 
made—presto, the piece was changed as if 
by magic, from the thing we had been talk- 
ing about into’ the tone-fabric of sheer 
beauty that only the genius of Joachim 
could give it. 

Study with him was delightful but a 
little disconcerting. Perhaps the real cause 
of our perplexity was that none of us was 
a Joachim. Always he would follow the 
inspiration of the moment. At his quartet 
rehearsals in Berlin, for instance, we stu- 
dents would sit in the back of the house, 
our scores on our knees, straining our eyes 
in the half light, to mark down faithfully 
every least indication of Joachim’s inter- 
pretations, his phrasings, his bowings. Then 
at the concert, after we had been practic- 
ing to approach the goal he had set us, he 
would reveal to us an entirely different 
piece! 

That is the reason why Joachim’s in- 
fluence as a teacher was less great than 
that of interpreter. Indeed, in a letter 
which he once wrote to a friend, and which 
I have since given to Yehudi Menuhin, 
Joachim admitted that he considered himself 
“a poor pedagogue.” But he was none the 
less a great teacher, in that he revealed to 
us undreamed of sublimities of tone and 
concept. Joachim’s tone did not dazzle its 
hearers by its sensuous beauty. It was 
limpid, transcendental, ethereal. He never 
tried to be an “effective” performer. The 


N THE OCCASION of his seventy-eighth birthday, recently celebrated in New York, Mr: Sam Franko told 

of some of the outstanding memories of his rich experience. 
teacher of his brother, Nahan Franko, of Frederick Fradkin, Jacques Gordon, Emily Gresser, professional coach 
of Yehudi Menuhin, and founder of the orchestra of “Concerts of Old Music,’ Mr. Franko is perhaps best known 
His editions of violin and orchestral works, and his discovery and preparation of old and little 
known music, have earned him the recognition of the musical world—Author’s Note. 


Distinguished violinist and ensemble musician, 


rapture of his playing was the pure expres- 
sion of a great spirit. 


An Olympian Feast 


T WAS DURING those happy Berlin 

days that I had the luck to hear three 
of my musical gods perform their own 
works. They were Brahms, Wagner, and 
Johann Strauss. Strauss was engaged at 
that time to play his waltzes at an open 
air beer garden; and the effect of his fas- 
cinating melodies and rhythms, his elegant 
appearance and his Viennese verve, was 
irresistible. Joachim and Brahms often 
came together to hear him. They would 
sit there the entire evening through, sipping 
that humbler eyes were offering a measure 
of reverent devotion to them. 

I heard Brahms play his first concerto 
in D-minor at a great, draughty old concert 
hall—the Reichshallen on the Dénhoffsplatz. 
Glowing as I was with admiration for 
Brahms’s music, I knew the disappointment 
that only an enthusiastic youngster can 
know, when his playing turned out to be 
far from sublime. When I later spoke of 
this to Joachim, he told me that Brahms 
often played badly, “either because he had 
no respect for his surroundings, or because 
it was too much trouble to play.” 


A Treat by Stealth 


T WAS in 1875 that Wagner conducted 

a few orchestral concerts in Berlin, at 
which he performed excerpts from “The 
Ring” music, for the first time. That was 
a year before “The Ring” was given at 
Bayreuth. All Berlin was agog with in- 
terest, and the price of the tickets soared. 
It soared far beyond my meager limits, and 
my grief was boundless when it seemed 
that I was not to hear that wonderful con- 
cert. But on the day of the first rehearsal, 
I got a wicked inspiration. Tucking my 
fiddle-box under my arm, and pulling my 
hat well over my eyes, I slipped in at the 
stage door, along with the musicians of 
the orchestra. There were but two other 
guests at that rehearsal. One was a famous 
patroness of music, Mme. von Schleinitz, 
and the other was the scientist, Helmholz. 
I slipped into the darkest, most hidden 
corner of the house; but I heard Wagner 
conduct the Nibelungen music! 

The strange new harmonies were breath- 
taking; and then there was Wagner! He 
was punctiliously polite to the men of the 
orchestra, apologizing to them for keeping 
on his velvet cap while he conducted, “be- 
cause of rheumatism.” All throughout the 
rehearsal he kept taking pinches of snuff, 
against nervousness. He was clear in his 
instructions, forceful of personality, and 
decisive in his beat. As the rehearsal 
progressed it seemed that the second oboe 
part had been lost or mislaid, and Wagner 
handed his own score to a young musician, 
ordering him to recopy the missing part at 
once. When, at the next day’s rehearsal, 
the young man handed the finished work 


~through the door. 


SAM FRANKO 


back to Wagner the original copy had been 
found in one of the other books. 

Years later, in New York, I told that 
incident to Anton Seidl, at the Café Fleisch- 
mann. “I remember it well,” laughed Seidl, 
“TI was that young copyist; and it took me 
all night to copy that music.” 


A Belgian Titan 


T WAS AFTER the Berlin days, 

though, when I got to Paris, that I was 
privileged to work under the greatest vio- 
lin master of all—Vieuxtemps. He was 
quite paralyzed at that time and unable to 
play a note. I never heard him play, and 
yet his influence remains the greatest of 
my life. Why? Because he was a stickler 
for getting things done exactly as he wished 
them. He was warm and kindly, but very 
severe. No detail was too slight to escape 
his attention. Technic, bowing, markings, 
interpretation; everything was of vital im- 
portance, and all resolved into one clear, 
orderly whole, under his lucid explanations. 
Then, too, he was entirely approachable 
and lovable, far more so than Joachim. 
Joachim was a sort of super-being, whom 
one revered; Vieuxtemps was a great and 
human man, to whom one could feel near. 
A severe taskmaster, Vieuxtemps was al- 
ways very definite. He had the Gallic 
clarity of mind which can analyze and sim- 
plify matters down to their foundations. 
A great saying of his was, ‘““What you can 
play in the first position, never attempt in 
the third.” The grief of his life was the 
fact that other violinists took liberties with 
the markings and bowings of his composi- 
tions, after he had taken pains to mark them 
in the most careful and musical manner. 

Once I witnessed something that has 
always seemed as tragic as Beethoven’s 
deafness. On my way upstairs to my les- 
son I heard the sounds of the most elemen- 
tary, untutored violin playing coming 
Those raw scratchings 
were really quite dreadful, and I marvelled 
that a master like Vieuxtemps would give 
his time to listen to such a candidate. On 
entering the music room, however, I saw 
a spectacle to inspire the deepest pity. 
There stood Vieuxtemps himself, his poor 
paralyzed body held rigid, trying with 
labored movements to draw his bow across 
the strings that had once held the world 
enchanted. 

He looked up in delight when he saw me. 
“Well, Franko!” he cried; “you see it is 
going better! Soon I shall be well and 
able to play again.” 


The Simplicity of Greatness 


HE WAY in which I came into con- 

tact with Vieuxtemps at all proves the 
sheer human greatness of the man. I had 
come to Paris in order to study the dis- 
tinctly “French school” of violin playing, 
and began work there with Hubert Léonard, 
a most sensitive musician. But soon my 
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money ran out and I was faced with the 
prospect of having no more lessons at all. 
Again I had an inspiration. I had heard 
that the great Vieuxtemps was very ap- 
proachable, and so I sought an interview 
with him. I played for him, and to my 
rapture, he offered to teach me. Then I 
explained that I had no money for lessons, 
even for cheap lessons. 

“I never accept payment for teaching,” 
he said briefly. Like Liszt, Vieuxtemps 
felt that the help he gave struggling young- 
sters was an offering at the shrine of music 
itself; and thus the seeming obstacle of 
being too poor to study with a lesser master, 
was the means of bringing me to the great- 
est of them all. 

During the winter months, Vieuxtemps 
held musical soirées at his home, and he 
himself coached a quartette that played at 


these parties. Ysaye, his star pupil, was 


first violin; Benjamin Godard and a M. 
Charles alternated at the second violin; 
Hollman and Hekking alternated at the 


violoncello; and I played the viola, alter- 
nating with Ysaye. The musical world of 
Paris gathered there, and we had the hap- 
piest times. Once Ysaye and Mlle. Tayau 
played from manuscript Godard’s suite, 
Duettini, with Godard himself at the piano. 
The fourth number of this suite, Minuit 
(Midnight), is a charming work, and part 
of its effectiveness lies in the final measures 
where the piano softly sounds twelve notes, 
representing the stroke of midnight. On 
this occasion the effect was heightened by 
the ensemble codperation of the clock on the 
mantel, which suddenly began to chime the 
midnight hour, in exact time with the music 
It was entirely accidental, but the effect 
was unique. 


A Rendezvous with Music 
WONDERFUL company used to 
gather, too, at the salon of Madame 
Viardot-Garcia, for musical recreation. 
There were Gounod, Massenet, Ambroise 


Counting 
By James 


THE uneven playing of groups of notes 
is caused in many cases through insufficient 
attention to the counting of the notes in 
the group. The passage 

Ex.1 


Ex.2 


This deficiency would be remedied if the 
groups of notes were counted in twos. 
Where there are many notes involved, the 
counting of the group is the wisest course 
to take. 


12S BAM eB se ie See cleo see A 
This procedure ensures evenness of the 


Thomas, Saint-Saéns, Arthur Sullivan, 
Madame Essipoff, and the great Russian 
writer, Turgenieff. All would enter into 
the spirit of music making, singing and 
playing not as a performance but for the 
sheer joy of it. Such a music spirit surely 
is the greatest in the world! Sometimes 
Mme. Viardot would sing for us; and, 
though her voice was then well past its 
prime, her penetration into the soul of the 
music and her dramatic rendering of it 
made her performances memorable. One 
occasion stands out especially, when Saint- 
Saéns at the house organ and Gounod at 
the piano played her accompaniments by 
heart: Then, too, she would sometimes sit 
down at the piano herself and play some 
chorus of Mozart or Gluck and bid the 
entire company join in the singing. I 
made my own vocal début under this whole- 
some influence of Madame Viardot-Garcia. 

In New York, in the eighteen-eighties, 
I met Wilhelmj, Theodore Thomas, Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch, Anton Seidl, Rafael 
Joseffy, and the Hungarian violinist Eduard 
Remenyi. In those days the entire New 
York music season consisted of twelve 
symphony concerts, with preceding public 
rehearsals.. When we reflect on the musical 
riches which our metropolis affords today, 
we are hardly justified in talking regret- 
fully of “the good old days.” For my own 
part, I prefer the “good new days,” and I 
am happy to be still taking a part in their 
activity. Today I collect the fruits of my 
experience with Vieuxtemps, Joachim, and 
Léonard in order to play ensemble music 
with friends. Do not let anyone tell you 
that our musical life is going to ruin. The 
widespread interest in hearing and making 
music is greater today than ever and augurs 
well for an even more interesting develop- 
ment. Yes, the “good new days” are the 
best of any—but perhaps one has to be 
seventy-eight years young in order to ap- 
preciate this. Anyway, each added year but 
makes life the richer and happier. 


the Group 
R. Baldwin 


group. (Counting the beats of the meas- 
ure may, at times, be left until later, when 
the group difficulty has been solved.) <A 
seemingly difficult passage can be played 
almost immediately, with ease, because 
counting the notes in the group gives one 
a keener insight into the rhythm of the 
passage. 

In pieces demanding a “moto perpetuoso” 
style of playing, counting the group, at 
first, is almost imperative, for a successful 
rendition. 

Occasionally a student cannot get the 
hands to play together correctly, in which 
case it will be a great help to allow him to 
try counting the group, as in example: 


One Way to Enjoy Music 


Some expert musicians tell us that 
hear it performed at all. 


the best way to enjoy music is not to 


An attractive picture is drawn of an enthusiastic 


critic seated in an armchair with a score on his lap, listening to the work 
with his mind's ear, free from all the distractions of public performance. 


Thus he communes directly with the 


composer. The music enters his brain 


unalloyed by the imperfections of interpretative artists or the disturbance of 


whispering neighbors and late arrivals. 


This ideal state of things is, of 


course, beyond the reach of the vast body of music lovers. It is not given to 


many to be able to take in music thus 
time to acquire such a capacity —R. 
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readily from the printed page or to find 
W. S. Mendi. 


Music Teachers’ National Association 
Convention of 1935 


Convention of the Music Teachers’ 

National Association will be held 
in Philadelphia from the 27th to the 31st 
of December. : 

With the prospect of a gathering of 
several hundred of the leading musicians 
and musical educators of America, this 
promises to be one of the most ‘important, 
interesting and auspicious of the convoca- 
tions of this, the oldest educational group 
of musicians in America. THE ErupE 
Music MAGAZINE takes especial pride in 
welcoming the members of the Association 
and its guests to The City of Brotherly 
Love; since THE Erupe itself, and all of 
the various extensive musical enterprises 
that have evolved from it, were inherited 
from the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation. 

The first meeting of the Association was’ 
called in 1876, by the late Theodore 
Presser who was then Professor of Music 
at Ohio Wesleyan University of Delaware, 
Ohio. The first session was held in the 
room lighted by the last window at the 
right, of the first floor, of the accom- 
panying picture of Monnett Hall, which 
was at that time Mr. Presser’s studio. 
Believing that the Association should have 
an organ to publicize its ideals, in 1883 
he founded “Tue Erupg,’ with an altru- 
istic expectation of loss rather than profit. 
The struggle to put this publication on its 
feet, during its first several disastrous 
years, developed so much energy that 
Mr. Presser turned his attention from 
teaching to the publishing of materials 
for the teacher. 


Te FIFTY-SEVENTH Annual 


A Convention with Lures 


BUNDANT INTEREST is offered in 

the program of the coming Conven- 

tion with its brilliant array both of discus- 

sions of themes vital to the progress of 

musical education and of musical enter- 

tainment, along with which is fine old 
Philadelphia itself. 

No other American city offers so many 
and varied attractions in the way of his- 
toric and romantic interest; and a liberal 
amount of time will be given to the visit- 
ing of these shrines. All will want to 
see Independence Hall, with its Liberty 
Bell and priceless treasures; Carpenter’s 
Hall, where met the First Continental 
Congress; the Betsy Ross Home, where 
“Old Glory” was born; Christ Church, 
with the pews where Washington and 
Franklin worshiped and the graves where 
seven signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence rest in its churchyard; Holy 
Trinity Church, in the study of which 
Phillips Brooks wrote O Little Town of 
Bethlehem; Gloria Dei (Old Swedes’) 


MONNETT HALL OF OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Church (dedicated 1700), oldest church 
edifice in Philadelphia, and musically mem- 
orable because Jenny Lind worshiped and 
sang there when visiting Philadelphia; 
and enough more to make a book. There 
will be also special tours to the Presser 
Home for Retired Music Teachers, and 
the RCA Victor Company. 


Feasts for the Musical Mind 


PEAKERS OF DISTINCTION will 
include Dr. Hans Weisse, on “The 
Music Teacher’s Dilemma”; Dean Fred- 
erick S. Converse, on “Keyboard Har- 
mony Related to Advanced Harmony”; 
Hans Kindler, on “The Promotion of Or- 
chestras in America”; Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, in “A Plea for Mercy”; George 
Woodhouse (London), on “The New Way 
to Piano Technique”; George L. Lindsay, 
on “Instrumental Music in the Public 
Schools”; Russell V. Morgan, on “The 
Music Curriculum in the Public Schools”; 
Roy Dickinson Welch,-on “The Musician 
and Society”; Nancy Campbell, on “Key- 
board Harmony and Its Study”; Marion 
Keighley (London), on “The Story of 
Old English Music’; Edgar Schofield, on 
“Speech to Song”; Bruce Simonds, on 
“Matthay and His Work” and Edwin 
Hughes, Dr. Frances Elliott Clark, Joseph 
Yasser, Olin Downes, Max Schoen, Henry 
S. Drinker, Ernest La Prade and Hubert 
Kessler, on themes that will be none the 
less vital. . 
Entertainment that will cater to the con- 
noisseur. Among the organizations and 
artists will be the Philadelphia Orchestra 
with’ Leopold Stokowski conducting, and 
with Jeanne Behrend and Alexander Kel- 


-berine as soloists in the world premiére 


of the “Concerto in D Minor for Two 
Pianos and Orchestra” by Poulenc; the 
Dorothy Johnstone Baseler Harp Ensem- 
ble; the American Society of the Ancient 
Instruments; a Curtis Ensemble; the 
Mastbaum Vocational School Orchestra, 
of Philadelphia; Kathryn Meisle, con- 
tralto; Charles Hackett, tenor; Alice 
Ehlers, harpsichordist; Sascha Jacobinoff, 
violinist; George F. Boyle and Evelyn 
Swarthout, pianists; Elizabeth Gest and 
Mary Miller Mount, duo-pianists; Marie 
Stone Langston, contralto and Bernard 
Poland, tenor. ’ 


The Active Personnel ‘ 


HE EXECUTIVE OFFICERS of 
the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation are: Frederic B. Stiven, University 
of Illinois, president; Edith Lucille Rob- 
bins, Lincoln, Nebraska, vice-president 
D. M. Swarthout, University of Kansa 
secretary; O. W. Demmler, 217 Dalz 
(Continued on Page 754) 
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O PARENTS who were not musically 

trained but nevertheless devotees of 
that art, Mana-Zucca was born in New 
York City, of Polish ancestry. Her first 
lessons} at the age of three and a half years, 
were from the Russian pianist-composer, 
Platon Brounoff, who lived in her parent’s 
home. Later she studied piano with Adele 
Margolies, Alexander Lambert,. Leopold 
Godowsky, Ferruccio. Busoni and Josef 
Weiss, the famous Brahms disciple. She 
them studied orchestra with Herman Spielter 
and Max Vogrich and singing with Van 
sur Muehlen. Her début as a pianist was 
made with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra at Carnegie Hall, under the baton 
of Walter Darzrosch., 

Mana-Zucca’s compositions include a 
large range of works for orchestra, piano 
and the voice. Some of her songs rank 
among the most popular ever written and 
have been sung by great artists the world 
over. These include I Love Life; Rachem 
and Nichavo. She is famed for her bril- 
liant powers as a conversationalist and as 
awit, Mr. Irwin M. Cassel, Mana-Zucca’s 
husband, is himself a trained musician 

| whose career has been that of a business 
man. He has written the words to many 
; of his wife's successful songs—Editor’s 


Note. 
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We Want What We Want 
arrives, 


HEN “TOMORROW” 
it will be “today”; and human 


beings who today are continuously 
clamouring for the wonders of tomorrow 
will go on being just as dissatisfied as 
many misguided people are at this moment. 
It is interesting to speculate about the music 
_ of tomorrow, but I feel that a great deal 
‘of time is wasted by those who are con- 
tinually seeking something different, when 
they are surrounded by works of immortal 
beauty. 
As for the music of tomorrow, the great 
est of course will be, “How does it sound? 
How does it listen?” The public is be- 
wildered by comments upon “atonality,” 
“whole tone scales,” “ancient modes,” and 
‘so on; but the only thing it really cares 
about in music is its appeal to the ear. 
~ When we buy an automobile, the sales- 
man fills us up with all sorts of technical 
jargon about every manner of metal and 
adget, while the only things in which we 
e actually interested are, “How does it 
ok? How does it ride? How will it 
wear?” When we get a radio, the dealer 
confounds us with all sorts of scientific 
arguments about the highly dcticate coils, 
tubes, vibrators, and so on, in the interior ; 
when all that matters is, “How does it 
I How does it sound? How does it 


; Melody the Indispensable 


S WITH THE RADIO, the music of 
& yesterday, today and tomorrow has 
» supreme test, and that is the human 
. How does it sound? When Mark 
wain said that Wagner’s music was “not 
bad as it sounds,” he was merely trying 
be funny; for, according to his daughter 
a, Mark Twain was a great admirer of 
ner. In Wagner’s day, however, 
here were thousands of people who did 
ot like his music; and many said so in 
ry torrid print. The public, however, 
reed with them; and the public is, in 
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Music of the New Day 


A Conference With the Well Known Composer-Pianist 


Mana-Zucca 


“I Love Life,” by Mana-Zucca, is one of the 
most heard songs of the New Century 


MANA-ZUCCA 


the end, the supreme court. If, through 
the course of a number of years, the public 
demand for an art work is pronounced, it 
makes very little difference what a con- 
greis of critics may say. That is the com- 
forting thing about art and music. If a 
work is really fine, the public finds in it an 
appeal to the great esthetic and human 
principles, and it gains recognition of its 
own force. Thus, in this day, when every- 
one is talking about the music of tomorrow, 
what do we see? The programs of the 
great orchestras show far’more of Tschai- 
kowsky, Beethoven, Wagner and Bach than 
of any composer born within the last fifty 
years. 

Some of the music of the so-called mod- 
erns seems to have been done by people 
with very immature minds. There must be 
craftsmanship in all fine art. One learns 
how to do a thing by doing it. That is 
the reason why most of the fine teaching 
pieces for piano are written by people who 
have been practical teachers. The piano 
pedagog seeks to develop certain muscles, 
certain sensitivity to touch, and other im- 
portant matters; and when he composes 
for the piano he has this in view. Some- 
how I have a very strong feeling that piano 
playing is losing in quality today largely 
because of “short cut” methods. These 
methods, which are confessedly made to 
dodge work, also dodge fine results. 

The playing of pupils does not seem, in 
many instances, to be nearly so good now 


as it was only a few years ago. The legato 
is not as smooth and the fingerfertigkeit 
(finger facility) is lacking. There is a 
lack of polish, a lack of healthy, natural 
elasticity and sensitivity, a lack of velvety 
smoothness, and a lack of inherent power 
which cannot come from anything but real 
practice. The insane desire to get to places 
quicker implies transient means, and this 
leads to transient results. No one ever 
made a runner by riding him around in an 
automobile. To be a runner, one must 
exercise his muscles. There is no other 
way. Do I believe in scales? Yes, miles 
of them, and I have never met a real piano 
pedagog who did not agree with me. 
Czerny, pupil of Beethoven, lived on them; 
and he fed them to his pupils, Liszt and 
Leschetizky, and they fed them to the great 
virtuosi who were their pupils, which means 
about ninety percent of all the great play- 
ers since that time. 

Work, and work only, will spare us from 
becoming a race of musical cripples or 
musical weaklings. Of course children 
“kick” when they are directed to do this 
kind of practice. They “kick” also when 
they are told to wash behind their ears; 
but that is no reason for neglecting them. 
Some day they will learn that bathing is 
a pleasure; and it is very much the same 
with Czerny, Bach, and the other fine mas- 
ters. 

In considering the music of tomorrow, 
one must recognize the vast improvement 


in the past ten years, in popular music. 
Why is popular music condemned? Usu- 
ally, because of trite themes, arranged 
without regard for musical grammar or 
good taste and associated with words that, 
if they’ are not degrading, are likely to be 
in many other ways either objectionable or 
inconsequential. In these days, however, 
we find excellent themes, accompanied by 
suitable and effective harmony, by really 
gifted musicians and scored for orchestra 
with surprising skill. This is one of the 
best harbingers I know of a public demand 
tomorrow for better and better music. The 
cheap forms of jazz are disappearing, and 
in their place we find all manner of in- 
genious syncopations. Augmented chords 
and unusual harmonies, which were caviar 
yesterday, are the bread and butter of the 
popular composer of today. 


The Source of Longevity 


N MUSIC the thing that lives is melody. 
Harmony and counterpoint are only the 

raiment for beautiful melody. This accounts 
for the persistent popularity of the melo- 
dies of the masters; let us say, those of 
Schubert. Sing or whistle the theme of 
Schubert’s Serenade, without any accom- 
paniment. See how lovely it is. It seems 
to carry its own harmonies. The same 
might be said of the wonderful tunes of 
Stephen Foster. 

Melodies that are of any lasting value to 
man cannot be ee cae They cannot 
be patched together like a crazy quilt. They 
must be spontaneous. No one can account 
for melodic inspiration. People wonder how 
it was possible for Schubert to write four 
or five songs a day. The answer is that 
the songs wrote themselves, and Schubert 
could not have prevented their coming. If 
they had not come spontaneously, they would 
not have been worth anything. 

Among composers there seems to be 
absolute unanimity of opinion that inspira- 
tion comes like a flash and invariably with- 
out conscious effort. My song, I Love 
Life, was written complete in fifty minutes 
and never changed thereafter. I have no 
idea where the melody came from. The 
melody seemed to sing itself. 

There is nothing that anyone can do to 
tell any other person how to produce a 
really worth while meiody. Of course the 
composer’s training must include a good 
general knowledge of intervals, rhythms, 
periods, phrasing—all parts of melody writ- 
ing—and he must have a sense of harmony. 
This may be acquired by books. Sometimes, 
in rare cases it seems to be instinctive, as 
in the instances of untutored negro singers, 
who make up melodies and harmonies which 
they could not explain, but which are, 
nevertheless, very beautiful. 


Feed the Musical Soul 


F COURSE the composer must con- 

tinually hear as much as possible of 
the best’ music of the past. Do not fear 
that this will lead to musical plagiarism. 
Hearing much music is merely food for the 
normal musical brain. The influence for 
originality comes from within. 

The music of tomorrow runs into one 
possible danger which serious composers 
must keep constantly in mind. Great works 
of art are organic. That is, they seem to 
develop from within, make their own struc- 
ture, and develop into an integral whole, 

(Continued on Page 761) 
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cA (HRISTMAS PRAYER 


Dear Lord, we ask Thee to receive our thanks for the endless 


gifts Thou hast bestowed upon us this year, 


—the discords which make all music sweeter. 


—the fears that prove we cannot live 
without faith. 


—the rains that make the sunshine brighter. 


—the disappointments which make all attain- 
ment seem far finer. 


—the tribulations which help us glean the 
grain from the chaff. 


—the bitterness, without which we might not 
understand the higher love. 


—the privations which make our every gift a 
treasure. 


—the pains which reveal new joys in health. 


—the tears of little children, which make their 
laughter sweeter as they learn the lessons of 
living. 

—the weaknesses which magnify the glory of 
our ideals. 


—the frowns that make our smiles a triumph. 


—the blackness of the night, which makes the 
stars in the Eastern sky point with endless 
brilliance to the advent of the new born 
King. 


For these, and gifts without number, we humbly and reverently 
pour forth our gratitude at this holy Christmastide. 
Amen. 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Its Origin, History and Activities 


arrival in the Puritan city of Boston, 

which might well have been announced 
with tall headlines in the newspapers. The 
reporters did not know the importance of 
this arrival, neither did the man himself 
know that he would one day be conspicuous 
in the chronicles of music. Before long he 
was known as the only oboe player in 
America. But he had a further claim to 
distinction, he had played oboe in Haydn’s 
orchestra when the twelve “Salomon” Sym- 
phonies were first performed. He was to 
give still another reason why posterity 
should remember his name. Some years 
after his arrival he got together a group of 
musicians with some slight professional 
experience, and these he organized into a 
Philharmonic Society which practiced 
Haydn’s symphonies for its own edification. 
This society is cited by Mathews as the 
beginning of orchestral music in America. 
It existed for twelve years. The last con- 
cert was given November 24, 1824, at the 
Pantheon, in Boylston Square. 

Just before 1812 an English Doctor of 
Music came, also, to Boston—a Dr. G. K. 
Jackson. He too became important to 
musical development, for he conducted the 
famous Peace Jubilee in 1815, which cele- 
brated the close of the war of 1812. 


[: THE YEAR of 1796 there was an 


Song Leads to Parnassus 


HERE WERE amateur musicians in 

Boston, there were musical magazines. 
But the chief interest in music, aside from 
the amateur performances, was in singing— 
in chorus and choir singing. The chorus 
which had been formed and trained to sing 
parts of the “Creation” and of the 
“Messiah” for the Peace Jubilee, led to so 
much enthusiasm that in March of 1815 
Graupner, T. S. Webb and Asa Peabody 
called a meeting for the purpose of found- 
ing the “Handel and Haydn Society,” which 
afterward became famous. Lowell Mason 
was of course one of the musicians sum- 
moned, he who had brought about the 
teaching of music in the Boston Schools. 
This Society “in many ways laid the future 
of American music under lasting obliga- 
tion.” Between the years of 1815 and 1841 
it gave six hundred performances; and the 
number in following years was proportion- 
ately large. 

Sporadic efforts to give orchestra music 
resulted in concerts by the Amateur Or- 
chestra, the Academy Concerts (at which 
the “Sixth [Pastoral] Symphony” of Bee- 
thoven was performed on January 15, 1842), 


DECEMBER, 1935 


By Florence Leonard 


and the Musical Fund Society. That now 
famous band of Germans, who came from 
Berlin in 1848 and formed the Germania 
Orchestra, visited Boston and had there, as 
elsewhere, an important influence on musi- 
cal taste and enthusiasm. There were 
twenty-four of these players still in Boston, 
in 1852, giving the Beethoven symphonies 
(among them the first Boston performance 
of the “Ninth’) under the leadership of 
Bergmann. Concessions to the primitive 
tastes of the period still, however, had to 
be made; and it was in Boston, on the floor 
of Music Hall, observed by the audience 
which sat in the galleries, that the prototype 
of “Pacific No. 231” appeared in the shape 
of “the ‘Railway Galop’—composer forgot- 
ten—during the playing of which a little 
mock steam engine kept scooting about 
(by clockwork?) with black cotton wool 
smoke coming out of the funnel,” says Wil- 
liam F. Apthorp. 

As late as 1863, when the “Great Organ” 
had just been installed in the Hall, there 
was such a curiosity of program making as 
a fantasia on themes from Wallace’s ““Mari- 
tana,” played as a duet for mouth har- 
monica and the Great Organ. Nevertheless 
these remarkable performances were not 
typical of the serious efforts of serious 
music lovers, who were constantly laboring 
for the fulfillment of such dreams as those 
of Dwight—‘frequent performances of the 
best music, and a constant audience of 
which the two or three hundred most musi- 
cal persons in the community shall be the 
nucleus.” Carl Zerrahn, one of the Ger- 
mania Orchestra, began the concerts of a 
Philharmonic Society in 1857; and thus 
various activities progressed until the com- 
ing of the Civil War. 


A Plan Germinates 


EFORE and during this there had 

been a growing desire for a “great” 
orchestra for Boston. In 1837 was organ- 
ized at Harvard College the Harvard 
Musical Association, which comprised a 
group of young men who had been mem- 
bers of the Pierian Sodality, that little 
club which made music for many social 
occasions and college exhibitions. One of 
the ultimate objects of the Association was 
“to raise the art in general respect, par- 
ticularly among the authorities of the Col- 
lege.” It was this Association which at 
the close of the war began the annual series 
of Symphony Concerts, which continued 
until the Boston Symphony Orchestra had 
become an established fact. The first season 


was 1866-1867; and six concerts were given, 
with the averred object of providing greater 
purity in music and presenting “only com- 
posers of unquestioned excellence.’ Carl 
Zerrahn was appointed conductor and held 
the position as long as the orchestra existed. 
The choruses which cooperated were the 
Harvard Chorus and the Handel and 
Haydn Society. In May, 1875, the one 
hundredth concert was given by this Asso- 
ciation, and during this time one-third of 
the numbers they performed were played 
for the first time in Boston. In 1886 the 
concerts were discontinued. The very 
principle, which had made for their success 
in the beginning, had been too rigidly main- 
tained, and too great conservatism led into 
monotony of programs, 


“A Musical Mecalnas Appears” 


EANTIME in 1869-70 the Thomas 

Orchestra had made its first visit 
to Boston and had presented to enthusiastic 
audiences new ideals of style and of technic, 
besides glimpses of those newer composi- 
tions which Thomas was quick to recognize 
as of enduring merit. The problem, as 
Mathews saw it, was now to rival or sur- 
pass these performances of Thomas. As 
Dwight saw it, “it has now become a prob- 
lem of urgency, so much so that its prac- 
tical solution cannot be far off.” 

This solution was found by Henry Lee 
Higginson, in that orchestra which he 
called “his yacht, his racing stable, his 
library and his art gallery—or it takes the 
place of what these things are to other men 
of wealth, with other tastes.” 

Major Higginson was born in New York 
in 1834, of New England stock. Failure 
of his eyesight obliged him to leave Har- 
vard before the end of his freshman year, 
and he went to travel in Europe. Then he 
decided to study music there. As a friend 
wrote home, “Henry is going to study music 
for three years. With immense good sense 
he sees that he will be far more of a man 
and no less of a merchant when he has 
duly cultivated the best gift nature gave 
him.” He himself wrote to his father that 
he was “only carrying out your own darling 
idea of making an imperishable capital in 
education.” 

Every devoted student of music will sym- 
pathize with the bitterness of his disap- 
pointment when, in the midst of his 
enthusiasm, he learned that through over- 
work and unskillful surgery he had lost all 
chances of becoming the artist to which he 
aspired. Every musician will know how 
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much that intense study added to his power 
to give the city of Boston the ideal orches- 
tra of which he dreamed. It was in the 
very period of disappointment, “when one 
dream was dissolving, that a richer dream 
began to take form,” says Bliss Perry. 
Higginson wrote, in later years, “Disap- 
pointed! Yes, but what of it? I could 
saw wood, and so have sawed. There are 
wood-sawers needed, and they are paid 
well—in cash though not in joy, unless the 
woodpile can light a good fire and heat 
mankind.” What a magnihcent warmth 
has come from his “sawing!” How for- 
tunate he was to “create a fellowship of 
artists, in which he himself was a comrade.” 
Out of two of his underlying traits, his 
supreme interest in persons and his passion 
for music, this dream and this warmth 
were fashioned. 


A Dream Materializes 


N THE SPRING of 1881, Major Hig- 

ginson had formulated and written out 
a plan for his enterprise. In that same 
spring it happened that Mr. Georg (now 
Sir George) Henschel, who with his 
talented wife had been concertizing in 
Boston, conducted one of his own composi- 
tions at the concert which closed that sea- 
son of the Harvard Musical Association; 
and the effect of his conducting was so 
striking that within a remarkably short 
time he had been engaged by Higginson 
to conduct the new orchestra for one year, 
and a statement of the project was given 
to the newspapers. There were to be sixty 
players, whose time was to be engaged in 
advance for whatever rehearsals were 
necessary. There were to be twenty con- 
certs, at a cost for the season of ten or five 
dollars, according to location; and single 
seats were to be had at seventy-five down 
to twenty-five cents. For the afternoon 
rehearsals, all seats were to cost twenty-five 
cents, none being reserved. Almost all of 
the musicians were living in Boston. 

“Tt is hard to realize,” says an early 
account, “the opposition to Mr. Higginson 
in founding the Orchestra.” There were 
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cliques which had unhindered access to the 
press; there was some resentment in the 
ranks of the supporters of the older or- 
chestras; there was even a sort of suspicion 
because of the startling basis of the new 
one—under private auspices for public bene- 
fit. There was, besides, diversity of opinion, 
expressed in the most outspoken manner, 
as to the desirability of the new conductor. 


Disagreements and Dollars 


UT THE VERY BRILLIANCY and 
temperament of Henschel seem to have 
been what was needed to bring the orches- 
tra into shape. For the second 
Higginson and 


rapidly 
the decision of Mr. 


season, 

Mr. Henschel to have the men play only 
under Henschel raised a “tempest in a 
tea-pot.” This was allayed, however, as 


the public began to realize the benefit to 
be derived from the arrangement, in which 
the men were not debarred from all outside 
activities, but only from those which inter- 
fered with the proper development of the 
orchestra. 

The concerts soon became so popular that 
when the season tickets were sold at Music 
Hall, for the second season, purchasers 
stood in line from Saturday morning until 
Monday morning; and when the sale began 
there were about three hundred and fifty 
persons in line. The second person in the 
line was said to have sold his’ position for 
thirty-five dollars. As rain had begun to 
fall, some few were discouraged and left 
their posts, but the majority remained. In 
order to provide a fairer distribution of 
tickets, the plan of selling them at auction 
was tried, and has been continued since that 
third year. This sale is for the reserved 
season tickets only, and does not apply to 
the twenty-five cent seats. There have 
been a few occasions when particularly de- 
sired seats brought extravagant premiums, 
such as one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty dollars; three hundred and eighty dol- 
lars; and for two seats at the evening con- 
certs, five hundred and sixty dollars each. 
In these cases “the buyers who could thus 
afford to gratify their whims have con- 
tributed correspondingly to meeting the 
cost of the concerts; and there never has 
been a time when many excellent seats were 
not available at a.premium of a few dol- 
lars.” The cost of the season tickets—ten 
and five dollars—rose in 1914 to eighteen 
and ten dollars; and there has been since 
then a still larger rise to meet increased 
expenses. (The climax of endeavors to 
buy those desirable seven and a half dol- 
lar seats, which were not sold at auction, 
was reached in 1888 when two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred men and boys stood 
in line from Saturday night till Tuesday 
morning. In 1886-7 one hundred thousand 
dollars were taken in five days to pay for 
forty-eight concerts of the severest classi- 


cal music.) 
fs THREE YEARS Henschel re- 
turned to Europe to continue his 
career as a singer, and Wilhelm Gericke 
came from Vienna to succeed him. It was 
Gericke who trained the orchestra. into 
what came to be its tradition of perfection. 
After the second concert he said to Mr. 
Higginson, “There are some musicians 
here; but it is hardly an orchestra.” 

To Gericke, as to Henschel, and indeed 
all the succeeding conductors, Mr. Higgin- 
son gave entire artistic freedom, thus sup- 
porting them in their endeavors to perfect 
the orchestra. After his first season 
Gericke went to Europe to engage new men. 
Franz Kneisel was one of them, to become 
the new concert master. Gericke also 
established a precedent by exacting of the 
men entire devotion of their talents to 
the orchestra. The result proved to be an 
ensemble which soon had the world’s atten- 
tion. Under him, nearly all the details 
which Mr. Higginson had originally 
planned, and others which he himself had 
suggested, were fixed, and to an extraor- 
dinary degree have been carried out 
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through all the succeeding years. Gericke 
began the out of town tours; he originated 
the “Pops,” or Popular Concerts, which are 
given in May and June; and he gave a 
short series of Young People’s Concerts. 
The symphony concerts continued to be 
short, ending at 9.30 or 9.35 o’clock. The 
orchestra gave its first New York concert 
during this period (1887), after long post- 
ponement of the venture until Gericke was 
sure of the fitness of the orchestra. And 
the reception of the orchestra on these tours 
added much to its prestige at home. 

Analytical notes on the programs were 
also introduced by Gericke, at first as a 
“Music Hall Bulletin,’ and later, in his 
last season, as a pamphlet of thirty-two 
pages. 

But such a work as Mr. Gericke per- 
formed for Boston is a heavy strain upon 
the physical resources of a man (in 1888-9 
the orchestra gave one hundred and twelve 
concerts to audiences averaging twenty- 
five hundred) ; and after five years he was 
obliged to return to Vienna to regain his 
health. 

The baton now passed to Arthur Nikisch 
from Leipzig, and he found an organization 
so highly trained under the severe and 
intelligent discipline of Mr. Gericke that 
he exclaimed (according to a credible re- 
port) after first hearing it, “All I have to 
do is to poetize!” This remark fore- 
shadowed the fresh spirit which he im- 
parted to the playing of the organization. 
He conducted at first from memory, but 
later made use of the score. Apparently 
it was in Boston, during the engagement 
of Nikisch, that “the conductor cult,” as 
a New York critic phrased it, became “a 
form of social activity.’ The “prima 
donna conductor” is a later phase, perhaps, 
and one which flourished in New York as 
the earlier one had in Boston. On tour, 
the orchestra was more than ever success- 
ful under Nikisch. At the first Philadel- 
phia concert in 1892-3, the audience 
numbered three thousand, of whom seven 
hundred were obliged to stand. " 

Unfortunately, the very subject of tours 
was the one which led to a misunderstand- 
ing in regard to his contract; and after 
sacrifices or concessions on both sides, 
Nikisch returned to Buda-Pest, to become 
Director-General of Royal Opera (1893). 


A New Home Arises 


T WAS AT THIS juncture in the af- 

fairs of the orchestra that the question 
of an adequate home for the organization 
became urgent. The old Music Hall was 
to be torn down, and there was no proper 
building for the continuance of the con- 
certs. Various friends of the orchestra 
therefore took the matter in hand, and ar- 
ranged for the subscription of four hun- 
dred thousand dollars for a new building, 
for which the plans were begun in the 
fall. Meantime the concerts continued in 
Music Hall, until the new building could 
be completed. 

An attempt was made to secure Hans 
Richter for the new conductor, but he 
was under contract to remain at Vienna, 
and Emil Paur, who had succeeded Nikisch 
in Leipzig, was engaged and came to what 
he later called “the best orchestra in the 
world” and an_ institution which was 
“unique.” These years of 1893-8 were a 
period of serious business depression, which 
delayed the building of Symphony Hall and 
caused the abandonment of the western 
tours. But Nikisch brought about notable 
results in the concerts nearer home. 

In 1898 Mr. Gericke returned for a 
second period with the orchestra he had 
made so conspicuously his own; and he 
was, as he himself says, “received with 
open arms.” 

During this second period two important 
dreams became realities—a Pension Fund 
and Symphony Hall. The Pension Fund 
had been suggested by Mr. Higginson, in 
1881; and in 1903 was established the Bos- 
ton Symphony Pension Institution. There 
are initiation fees and annual dues, but 


the chief source of income is the Pension 
Fund Concerts. A background of security 
is thus provided for the players; a sense 
of permanence in the relations of the or- 
chestral body and its individual members 
is afforded, and the brilliant concerts for 
the Pension Fund are rare enrichments of 
each musical year. 


The Passing of a Tradition 


E LAST CONCERT in the old 

Music Hall was an occasion of deep 
sentiment. For nearly fifty years the best 
music of Boston had been heard in this 
building; and for twenty of these it had 
been the home of the orchestra. In April, 
1900, it was abandoned; and the new Sym- 
phony Hall was opened in October. The 
architects were McKim, Mead and White; 
and the Hall is the result of analytical 
study of all the halls considered, and of 
synthetic planning based on this study. 
This work was done by Professor Wallace 
C. Sabine of Harvard University. The 
nearest approach to the desired result was 
furnished by the old Boston Music Hall 
and the Leipzig Gewandhaus. The pro- 
gram of the first concert in Symphony 
Hall was made up of a Chorale by Bach, 
a report by Mr. Higginson, The Bird of 
Passage, an Ode to Instrumental Music, 
by Owen Wister, and Beethoven’s “Missa 
Solennis.” The Cecilia Society and other 
singers assisted. 

In the final season of Mr. Gericke’s sec- 
ond term, two regular concerts were con- 
ducted by D’Indy. “This compliment to 
the modern French school of music, and to 
one of its chief exponents, stands alone in 
the history of the orchestra”; and it was 
“a token of a really. broadening scope in 
the repertoire of the orchestra.” Other 
foreign conductors had been leaders at 
Pension Fund Concerts but not in the regu- 
lar series. Near the close of this season 
had occurred the earthquake and fire at 
San Francisco, and one of the last appear- 
ances of Mr. Gericke was on the occasion 
of the benefit concert which the men of 
the orchestra’ planned and which he vol- 
unteered to conduct, resulting in a generous 
gift to this urgent cause. On account of 
a failure to agree on the terms for the 
renewal of the contract, his engagement 
terminated in 1906, with hearty expressions 
of “the just and warm feeling of indebted- 
ness” to this conductor. 


The Process of Conductors 


IS SUCCESSOR, Dr. Karl Muck, 

had been conductor at the Royal 
Opera House in Berlin. After long nego- 
tiations by Mr. Chas. A. Ellis, the engage- 
ment with him was made, the consent of 
the German Emperor having been first 
obtained. “At the first concert conducted 
by Dr. Muck he paid the orchestra a re- 
markable compliment; and at the same time 
he assured the audience of his complete 
confidence in the Boston players, by laying 
down his baton in the midst of a Beetnoven 
symphony and letting the music proceed 
without direction. 
mended especially the wisdom of securing 
French musicians for the wood instruments, 
German for the brasses, and many Aus- 
trians and Americans for the strings.” 
“Tf, from beginning to end, there have not 
been more Americans in the ‘Orchestra,” 
writes Mr. Howe, “it is only because better 
musicians of other nationalities have been 
obtainable. The question of quality has 
been held supreme.” 

One marked change after the advent of 
Dr. Muck was in the program making; for 
he held that the classic and the frankly 
romantic should not be thrown together in 
a single concert. He also desired to pre- 
sent musical works in their completeness; 
and therefore he avoided selections, ar- 
rangements, overtures and other fragments. 
He also increased the number of horn 
players from six to eight. In 1908 he was 
recalled to Berlin; and, at his suggestion, 
Mr. Max Fiedler of Hamburg was engaged 
in his place. 


He had already “com-_ 


Mr. Fiedler restored the overtures and 
fragments of Wagner to the programs. 
He also increased the length of the con- 
certs. After four years which he declared 
to have been “artistically, the happiest of 
my life,” he returned-to Europe, and the 
reéngagement of Dr. Muck was announced 
During his absence from America, Dr. 
Muck had received the title of General 
Musical Director, awarded at the same 
time to Richard Strauss. This title had 
been previously bestowed only three times 
in the two hundred years of existence of the 


Royal Orchestra—upon Spontini, Meyer- 
beer, and Mendelssohn. On his return he 
continued the longer programmes of 


Fiedler, and he alternated, broadly speak- 
ing, the classical concert with the modern. 
He limited the appearances of soloists, al- 
ready much restricted, and required. that 
the accompaniments should be played by 
the orchestra instead of the piano. Under 
him “the artistic supremacy of the orches- 
tra... has clearly become one of those 
points of permanence to be maintained 
through all the years to come,” wrote Mr. 
Howe in 1914. 

“The interlude’—as so aptly cieaniciam 
again by Mr. Howe—in the affairs of the 
orchestra, which came with the World 
War, is now a matter of history. The 
vicissitudes of that period and the efforts 
to reconcile artistic loyalty to the men of 
the orchestra and to the Viennese associa- 
tions of his youth, with the patriotic loy- 
alty of a. veteran of the Civil War who 
had throughout his life evidenced a rare 
devotion to his country; these grievous dif- 
ficulties had a great share in breaking the 
health of the founder of the orchestra, and 
at the same time nearly wrecked the or- 
chestra. 


Time Works Its Changes — 


HE CHANGE that was inevitable in- 
cluded not only a rebuilding of person- 
nel and a new conductor, it required a differ- 
ent financial support and, in the words of 
President Eliot of Harvard, “a more in- 
stitutional aspect.” It had reached what 
Mr. Higginson rightly called, in 1918, “its 
highest mark’; it also had enchant the end 
of its existence as his personal orchestra. 
In April, 1918, the decision was made 
known that nine trustees, prominent citizens. 
of Boston, headed by Judge Frederick P. 
Cabot, had applied for its incorporation and 
would take entire charge of its destinies. 


_ At the same time Mr. Ellis retired as man- 


ager, and Mr. William H. Brennan, w 
had long assisted Mr. Ellis, became Man- 
ager, with Mr. George E. Judd ag his 
assistant. Anonymous guarantors helped 
to meet the increasing deficits. France af- 
forded the best available musicans, and the 
new conductor, Henri Rabaud, who had 
just had his opera, “Marouf,” produced in 
New York was also a Frenchman. Pierre 
Monteux came from the Metropolitan 
conduct until Rabaud could arrive. ; 
The following year, 1919, the “controlli 
hand” of Monteux was sought for a long 
period, and he came as a “new builder,” 
remain for five years. Notable achieve 
ments were the surmounting of the “strike” 
in 1920, and, artistically, the leading of t 
orchestra to reflect the post-war change in 
musical life—the first of the orchestras 
which had done this. , 
“After Monteux,” writes Mr. Hov e, 
“the time was ripe for another Nikisch 
And once more a superb orchestra was 
ready to do his bidding.” Sergei Kous: 
sevitsky, who had been conducting in bott 
Paris and London, was the chosen succes- 
sor. Innovations which he has made haye 
been changes in the seating of the orc 
tra, placing all the violins together on — 
left, the violas and violoncellos on his 
right, and the trumpets and trombones in 
the rear center; replacing many of thi 
older players with younger men; reducing 
the number of soloists and using singers 


HE AUTHOR of this article, William 

Strasser, was born in 1875, at Press- 
burg, Hungary; and he was musically edu- 
caied at the conservatories of Vienna and 
Prague, under Griin, Ludwig Bruckner, and 
Dvorak. During his stay im Prague he 
was organist of the Dominican Monastery 
and coach of soloists under Dr. Karl Muck 
of the Royal Theater. He later was suc- 
cessively conductor at Gratz, Paris and 
Bucharest; and following these engage- 
ments he conducted opera in Mantua, at 
La Fenice of Venice, and at the Politeamo 
Verdi of Milan. 

A development of ear trouble turned his 
career from conducting, and he became an 
assistant to Rimsky-Korsakoff and Mas- 
senet, did editorial work for the Jurgenson 
publishing house, and studied etching with 
Rundalzoff in St. Petersburg. At the out- 
break of the World War he came to Amer- 
ica, where he has been an editor for Carl 

|. Fischer, Inc. and the Composer’s Music 
Corporation; and he has made orchestra- 
tions for many publishers and composers. 
For six years he has taught orchestration 
in the Curtis Institute of Music at Phila- 
delphia. 

_ Mr. Strasser’s compositions include a 
“Symphony in D”; “Suite a VAntique”; 
_“Josset’—a lyric drama for the theater; a 
String Quartet; a “Sonata for Symphonic 
Orchestra’; and a “Chinese Quartet.’— 
Editor’s Note. 
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ANY YOUNG musicians who 
have devoted themselves to the 
study of Composition, must have 
ed themselves, during their earlier 
é in Harmony, Counterpoint and 
orm, “Why do we have to bother with 
| these rules and laws; and why do our 
ers reckon it as a deadly sin if we 
the rules? For in the works of many 
miposers, even the greatest, there are to 
found on almost every page instances 
breaking these same rules. 
One could reply to them that there are 
© rules which cannot be evaded; and, if 
‘were to glance into Arnold Schon- 
*s “Harmony (Harmonielehre),” they 
discover that, according to his hyper- 
ern, eccentric ideas, there are no rules 
laws at all for composition. This book 
om beginning to end the negation of 
hing which had been accomplised. in 
ry of Music and Composition, up to 
time of its publication. 
Liberty, Not License 
F WE disagree with Schénberg and fol- 
ow the principles of our good old 
jools; then, when the students have com- 
ted these courses in theory and enter the 
s in free composition, they will be 
d many deviations from rules which 
formerly strictly forbidden to them. 
laws of music, like all other laws 
rence, can be evaded, if one can give 
son why. The only valid and ac- 
justification for having writter 
to the rules” is perhaps this, that 
oser’s training may be so complete 
can say, “I know perfectly well 
or that is forbidden, but I like it 
way I have written it.” 
must know all the rules of gram- 
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mar, of the construction of sentences, of 
the turns of speech in his language, before 
he should dare to compose a drama. Just 
so, he who composes in tones must be 
familiar with all the laws of his art, must 
have perfect command of its theory. Then 
he can give play to his imagination. And 
if the new ideas of Harmony, Voice Lead- 
ing or Form which he permits himself to 
use are kept within logical limits, then that 
which he creates will have a certain artistic 
value. But if, on the other hand, he has 
no such background of thorough theoretical 
study—and this is the case with many of 
the recent composers, who laboriously as- 
semble their compositions while seated at 
the piano, and are not satisfied until they 
have evolved extreme, unheard of effects, 
packed full of the most impossible dis- 
harmonies—then in the mere reading of 
such a concoction the lack of musical train- 
ing and the amateurish treatment are in- 
stantly apparent. 


Freedom With Limitations 


ODAY we are no longer walking in 

the paths of the old school which for- 
bade us to write this or that. Composition 
in these days is permitted every sort of 
freedom, both in harmony and in form, and 
is bound by no unalterable rules. 

If we look into the scores of Bruckner, 
Mahler, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tschaikowsky 
and others, we perceive at the first glance 
that these artists are not only great com- 
posers but also great masters of the theory 
of music. Even though they have done 
many things, and very many things, con- 
trary to the teachings of our instructors; 
yet, all in all, what they have written is 
thoroughly thought out and wholly logical. 

The form of their symphonic composi- 
tions is always balanced. Their harmonies 
are often striving toward the modern 
piquancy, yet that is only a trait of the 
modern tendencies, and «very artist must 
keep pace with the times in his creations or 
his works will be classed as old-fashioned: 
This: last circumstance explains why our 
great composers break the rules of our art: 

Wherever our famous composers present 
to us something strange, or even repellent, 
they are only expressing some desired 
effect; and, even if it is not permitted by 
the rules of music, yet every such phrase is 
carefully considered. 

If we regard-most critically all hae es 
beén written by those of our composers 
who were moderate in their tendencies, and 
that which has value in our modern music, 
we shall find, in all, development, logic and 
result. ° > 

If we look at nature, and study a tree, 
a mountain, or an entire landscape, we shall 
find that they gain instead of lose through 
irregularities. The same thing is true of 
the human countenance. If it is regularly 
beautiful, without one distinctive feature; 
then, despite its beauty, it has an effect of 
monotony. The slight irregularity is what 
‘gives especial charm. Similarly, variations 
from the beautiful are what give character 
to music. If we were to listen to a work 
composed entirely of consonances, the im- 
pression would soon be extremely weari- 
some; but, as soon as it is interwoven with 
dissonances, the whole effect is improved. 

The esthetics of music regard dissonances 


as wholly justifiable, because these are what 
give color to the composition. Of course, 
all that is startling must be handled with 
moderation and not as is the habit in the 
works of the most modern composers, 
where from the first measure-to the last, 
melody, form, unity of rhythm and every 
well-sounding chord are wholly discarded 
and only a riot of meaningless dissonances 
remains. 


A Master of Theatrical Music 


T IS EVIDENT that such a tendency 

in art, which may well be called morbid, 
whether it appears in symphony, chamber 
music or opera, will find but few supporters, 
and we can see, everywhere, that compo- 
sitions showing this tendency are received 
with only partial approval, and therefore 
can have no lasting success; whereas com- 
positions of the more moderate modern 
style succeed far better. 

As an example may be cited Puccini, our 
greatest poet for the stage. Many times 
has he broken our musical rules, yet all 
the instances show music that is clear, well 
thought out, logical, and, most important 
of all, it sounds well. In such of his works 
as “La Bohéme,” “La Tosca,’ “Manon 
Lescaut” and “Madame Butterfly,” the 
melody, that is, the beauty of the song, is 
the dominating factor. Part of his har- 
monizing is carried out in the older style, 
part of it in the more modern ways; yet 
never does it overstep the limits of zsthetic 
laws, never does it seem forced. 

The master shows also a definite feeling 
for form; and, because of the melodic 
beauty of all these operas, they have become 
great favorites. But wherever he begins to 
experiment with the new school, especially 
in his “Girl of the Golden West,” his suc- 
cess has not been great, but only moderate. 


The Mission of Music 


HAT IS TRUE of opera is equally 

true of symphony, chamber music, 
chorus and song. That which our new 
composers offer us can only be called the 
product of a morbid mind. With regard to 
melodic flow, harmony, modulation and 
form, it is a senseless groping which does 
not deserve the name of music. For music 
ought to satisfy the mounting emotion of 
the listener, not whip his nerves with irri- 
tating sounds. 

With our eyes we are able to distinguish 
objects only up to a certain limit. The 
same is true of our sense of hearing, which 
has in the course of centuries’ accustomed 
itself to the sound of good music and can- 
not overnight change about and adjust 
itself to the new. The new is strange to 

s.- The great composers are well aware of 
this, and therefore they go about it very 
carefully when they introduce unaccus- 
tomed ideas into their compositions; 
whereas our most modern composers 
imagine that we should as a matter of 
course understand their modern thoughts 
and accept them, something which is im- 
possible for a musically trained ear and 
equally trained deep, musical sensibility. 

We shall soon have the opportunity of 
hearing the néwly completed opera of 
Richard Strauss, one of the greatest com- 
posers of our day. In this he foreshadows 
the passing of the dissonance, and he him- 


self says of this work that he wrote it 
with reference to melodic quality especially, 
and that for this reason he anticipates its 
success. 

After all, the younger generation of 
composers should hold before their eyes 
this fact, that the fate of their works de- 
pends on the verdict of the masses. There- 
fore they have a certain obligation to 
address themselves to the taste of the pub- 
lic. For they depend on the favor of the 
public, while the public can not be com- 
pelled to listen to music which it finds 
tedious or unintelligible. 

This does not mean that we should re- 
trace the paths pointed out by the old 
school and write after the fashion of those 
days. For our art has taken another direction 
in the course of a century. Neither should 
we on that account resort to extremes. We 
must ever remember that the well-sounding 
is today still the chief element of music, 
and it is only the beautiful which can arouse 
pleasure. 

Now the beautiful in music can be only 
that which affects the ear agreeably, not 
that which is deliberately chosen for its 
ugliness. And yet this latter is the standard 
among the works of the new composers. 
It can surely appeal only to those who are 
especially inclined toward it, and cannot 
impress the others. 

Scriabin, Charpentier and Respighi are 
certainly to be reckoned among the mod- 
erns. Yet, although they have broken many 
an old rule, they make sure, in their com- 
positions, of form and of part-leading. 
With regard to harmony also, they always 
strive not to exaggerate too much. Their 
dissonances, be it observed, are the result 
of their style of polyphonic writing, and 
they always afford the listener points of 
rest, after the*harsh harmonies. Such 
points of rest—melodious phrases—are re- 
freshing to the listener, and are character- 
istic of the above mentioned composers. 

Because of the changes from dissonance 
to consonance, and the reverse, because of 
the perfection of form and the decisive 
rhythm, the listener feels no weariness; 
while, after the performance of one of the 
works of extremists, he leaves the concert 
hall or the theater exhausted. 

We cannot learn to walk, to write or to 
read in a short time. It is equally impos- 
sible for us suddenly to grasp and to un- 
derstand a completely new tendency in art, 
such as has developed within a few years. 
The ear must be educated, in order to find 
its way through all the new ideas. This 
cannot be done in a few years, as our 
modernists suppose, but the process must 
extend over generations, even as the soar- 
ing flight of music, from the day of Pales- 
trina to that of Richard Wagner, could not 
be accomplished in a moment but developed 
slowly, step by step. 


The Master May Wink at Rules 


HE SCOPE of. this article does not 
permit the analysis of a whole master- 
piece, yet certain unaccustomed practices, 
forbidden by the old school, may be men- 
tioned. There are, for instance, the con- 
secutive fifths in Puccini’s Introduction to 
the Second Act of La Bohéme.”’ 
Tschaikowsky begins the Finale of his 
“Symphonie Pathétique,” in B minor, with 
the altered six-four-three chord on the 
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mediant (third degree of the scale). 
Ex.1 


te 


This does not follow the rules, which, in 


But if we look closely at it, we find that, 
in spite of the dissonances, the progressions 
of the voices follow the old rules. 

The next example, from the last move- 
ment of this symphony, strikes the hearer 
as strange and scorning all. laws. For the 


our books of theory, directed us to begin progression in the flutes is doubled in the 
with the Tonic or Dominant, or at least bass instruments, while the middle voices 
with the Subdominant. carry the melody. 
Similarly Mahler departs from the same 
rule when he begins his “Seventh Sym- rites 
phony” with the altered six-five chord on ee ie eee 
the first degree of B minor (Tonic). = = -|4 Ze? t 
ae ot FY ptr tp 
| me Horns = 
i == es ee SSS => 
i — +— 
. i§ fl. (tie 
The following extract from the first Sk SEP ae 1 
movement of the same Symphony may be oy = 
somewhat unintelligible for students. fa t 1 P 
Bx 8) wa Trb’ns Violas Ce. Violas Clars | 
recon Gy. wewewsnsntaek. sss c B’ss'ns 
SIP 2 
(age hee Passages such as these would be struck 
Se ale fr out by any teacher of theory who held 


strictly to rules; yet large numbers of 
them may be found in any work of our most 
famous composers. The student is not to 
condemn them as mistakes, although they 
seem like errors and infractions of rules; 
for they do not arise from ignorance but 
rather from an intentional departure from 
what is customary, for the purpose of in- 
troducing something new. Yet in spite of 
what he does not understand he ought to 
follow, conscientiously, the A, B, C of his 
theoretical studies, for solid preparation is, 
and always will be, the foundation of all 
knowledge, ability and worth while achieve- 
ment. 


Muted Trpts 
II Viol Violas 


The Voice of Experience Inspects the Hammond 
Electric Organ 


_ The Voice of Experience (right), famous radio counselor, inspects the electric 
pipeless organ, invented by Laurens Hammond, at the Industrial Arts Exposition in 
Rockefeller Center, New York. The Voice, whose name is Marion Sayle Taylor, was one 
of the first purchasers of the instrument, although an accident which crippled his hands 
prevents him from playing it. During his youth the Voice was noted throughout the 
mid-west as an organist, playing in churches where his father preached. In 1904, at the 
age of 14, he was guest organist at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 


Electrical keyboard instruments of this type and of the type known as the “Philaton,” 
invented by the Russian American, Ivan Eremeef, are heard continually over the radio. 
They are not organs, in the general understanding of the term, as their sound is not 
produced by the vibration of air in pipes, but by electrical vibrations. The tones are 
often exquisitely beautiful, and this instrument, as a keyboard instrument, offers a notable 
field for artistic treatment and development. 
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RECORDS AND RADIO 


By Peter Hugh Reed 


Iv Is witH much gratification that we 
receive the announcement that the National 
Broadcasting Company's Music Guild, 
which, for more than a year, has sponsored 
the best in chamber music on the air, now 
offers three awards to American composers 
for original chamber music works; this 
would seem to prove conclusively that radio 
can and does popularize the best in music. 

Among the new programs, which began 
this Fall, we recommend for variety, as 
well as quality, the following: Music Is 
My Hobby (Thursday evenings—NBC- 
WEAF network); Detroit Symphony 
(Sunday evenings CBS network); Dam- 
rosch and Symphony Orchestra (Sunday 
afternoons NBC-WJZ network) ; Voorhees 
Orchestra with Lawrence Tibbett (Tuesday 
evenings—CBS network). 

Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra continue to re-record former successes, 
which is as it should be, considering the 
advances made in the art of recording dur- 
ing the past year and a half. The latest of 
the so-called “higher-fidelity” recordings 
to enlist the services of this distinguished 
Philadelphia conductor and band is 
Dvyorak’s “Symphony From the New 
World” (Victor set M273), and Bach’s 
“Toccata and Fugue in D Minor” (Victor 
disc 8697). 

The “New World Symphony” has been 
said to be founded upon American Negro 
themes, but this is not true; it was merely 
inspired by them. It is however closely 
allied to America, for, as one writer has 
said, in it “a poet from a distant land, at 
the same time and in the same tones, utters 
his longing for his own country and ex- 
presses the pathos and the romance of the 
new.” 

People who love this simple, graciously 
spontaneous music, with its nostalgic sweet- 
ness, will find this recording a very grati- 
fying one, and Stokowski’s reading of it 
vivid and vital. 

Stokowski’s arrangement of the famous 
Bach organ “Toccata and Fugue,” needs 
no introduction or exploitation, for his 
initial recording of it has long been popular. 
Needless to say, this new recording repro- 
duces its tonal eloquence, its architectural 
grandeur and its drama with greater rich- 
ness and realism. 

We have often wondered why Haydn’s 
“Drum Roll Symphony,” the eighth of the 
dozen symphonies he wrote for the famous 
Salomon concerts in London, was not 
recorded. For it is work replete with 
thematic freshness and rhythmic. vitality. 
Haydn often referred to it as his best sym- 
phony. : : 

Golschmann and the St. Louis Symphony, 


in a recently released performance of this: 


work (Columbia set 221), give us a 
straightforward rendition—a rendition in 
which vitality supercedes ‘nuance.- But 
since Papa Haydn. is more vigorous and 
generally materialistic than say, Mozart, 
this is as it should be. The recording here 
is of an extensive range—one of Columbia’s 
new “Wide-range” recordings—and for 
this reason needs a modern machine to do 
it full justice. i 

The violoncello is a singer—a_ singer, 
someone once said, with a soul. It is good 
to find that Bernard Wagenaar, the Dutch- 
American composer, believes this and that 
in his “Sonatina” for violoncello and piano 
he has realized both the soulful and singing 


“Education that envisages merely the brain is a lopsided thing. To be 


qualities of his instrument. This work 
one of the loveliest and most impressiy 
ones of its kind that we have ever hear 
Without sacrificing his modernism, Wag 
naar keeps this “Sonatina” melodic and e 
yressively poetic. A recording of this wor 
by Columbia (set 223), wisely enlists tl 
services of Naoum Benditzky, violoncelli 
of the Gordon String Quartet to whom tl 
“Sonatina” is dedicated, and the compose 
himself at the piano; hence it is beautifull 
played. 

Eleven years ago Paul Whiteman in 
now-historic concert introduced Gershwin 
“Rhapsody in Blue”’—one of the first effort 
of an American composer to extend Amer 
can jazz beyond the confines of the dance 
The popularity this work attained in a ver 
short time was amazing. It speaks we 
for Gershwin’s modern “Lisztian bombast 
that it still retains its popularity. Hene 
a modern recording of this provocativ 
work is not surprising—it is timely. Th 
protagonists of the new recording ar 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, the Boston “Pops 
Orchestra, and conductor Arthur Fiedle 
And the recording is by Victor (disc 
11822-23). If one doubts a symphony or 
chestra’s ability to project such musi 
favorably, we suggest that he hear thes 
discs. The results will not only surpris« 
they will impress. 

The Roth String Quartet is one of th 
finest organizations of its kind appearin 
before contemporary audiences. Their per 
formance of Bach’s “Art of the Fugue, 
issued by Columbia this past year, has bee 
justly praised as one of the great artisti 
achievements of the phonograph. Thei 
latest recording (Columbia set 222), whic 
again attests their splendid artistry, is | 
less familiar quartet by Mozart—the fiftt 
in A (K 464), of the six which he playe 
with Haydn and later dedicated to hin 
Like its companions, this work was no 
written to order, but instead to satisfy a 
inner urge which Mozart felt and sustainec 
The quartet is distinguished for its Andant 
section, a theme and variations, the beaut 
of which has long been highly praised an 
valued. 

_ The songs of Frederick Delius, whic! 
Dora Labette—the English soprano—sing 
on Columbia disc 9092M, are welcome be 
cause they are unhackneyed. Students o 
singing will be rewarded if they take th 
trouble to acquaint themselves with thi 
disc, and the music lover will find thei 
intrinsic beauty a charming experience 
True, these songs do not represent th 
essential Delius, yet there is about them | 
certain youthful yearning, an early tender 
ness, which makes them distinctly wort 
while. The three songs are Evening V oice: 
Cradle Song and The Nightingale. Orig! 
nally, they were written for and dedicate 
to Nina Grieg, the wife of the Norwegiai 
composer, who was a great friend of Deliu: 

We recommend the following recordings 
the Choruses from MHandel’s “Messiah 
sung by the Royal Choral Society o@ 
London (Victor discs 11824-25), Backaus 
performance of Beethoven’s “Moonligh 
Sonata” (Victor discs 8735-36), an 
Stravinsky’s Air du Rossignol and March 
Chinois from his opera “Le Rossignol” i 
the arrangement for violin and piano, whic 
Samuel, Duskin and the composer play o 
Columbia disc 68334D. 

“a 


complete, to fulfill its true purpose, it must equally envisage the character. it 
It must foster taste and seek to minister to that subtle, undefinable and com- 


prehensive thing which we call the soul.”—Otto Kahn. 
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BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 


VICTOR J. 


GRABEL 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


today, much care and thought must be 

exercised, if an ideal musical unit, free 
from dissension, and at the same time com- 
plete in instrumentation is to be had. 

First it must be taken into consideration 
that most young wind instrument players 
are from necessity spending a great deal 
of time in dance playing, and if we are to 
hope for excellent attendance at rehearsals, 
there must be something attractive for them 
as an inducement. 

Overlooking this point is dangerous, and 
it the band is to be successful, it must be 
possible for the players to derive some 
financial benefit from it, as well as the fun, 
experience, and genuine musical pleasure 
that is a part of every band. 

The exception to the above is of course, 
the high school and college bands, which 
have their rehearsal periods during the 
afternoon or morning hours, thus leaving 

_ the evening free to the players for the pur- 
: suit of their commercial musical advantages. 
However, we are speaking of the bands 
sponsored by the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and various 
fraternal organizations, whose member- 
ships usually include boys, young men, and 
men of more advanced age, who in normal 
times, would not be forced by economic 
conditions, to commercialize their talents in 
the dance field. 

Most sponsored bands of fraternal or 
yeteran organizations, are large by com- 
parison with the so called professional 
bands, and for the most part, are conducted 

by capable band-masters, who work untir- 
_ ingly to advance the bands to the status of 
the professional organizations, and much 
credit must be given these earnest direc- 
tors for their enthusiasm. At the same 
time they are deserving of much sympathy, 
_ since they are often forced to labor through 
a rehearsal that is decidedly “short handed” 
because some of the “boys” are playing a 
dance engagement. 

While the band concert towards which 
every director bends his efforts is always 
an attraction, no one can deny that the con- 
cert that is followed by dancing will some- 
times draw the larger crowd, and this in 
turn means greater swelling of the band’s 
treasury. Naturally such a concert and 
dance will attract the younger element, and 
while it is freely admitted that they come 
chiefly for the dance portion of the evening, 
it is also admitted that the financial returns 
are greater; and, incidentally the young 
folks are given an insight into good band 
music. It remains therefore as a solution 
to one of our many problems, to organize 
one or more dance units from the member- 
ship of the band. 


I: PLANNING THE amateur band of 


Details of Organization 
rN PLANNING the band of today, it is 
A well to take into consideration first, the 
ersatility of the players, and second, the 
exact size of the band to be assembled. A 
‘most important point also to consider is the 
availability of every man for both concert 
d marching purposes. 
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Utility in 


the Band 


By Walter Kaye Bauer 


There has been much discussion recently 
concerning the isolation of the concert band 
from that of the so called “marching band.” 
We feel free in making the statement how- 
ever, that bands always will march, and 
rejoice in the fact that the band is the only 
musical unit that can play concerts indoors 
or out, and march as well. At any rate it 
would be well if all band masters were to 
insist upon every member of the band being 
able to participate in some capacity, in all 
parades. 

Our plan therefore, is to develop a band 
that will be able to function as a real con- 
cert unit, that will be also an excellent 
marching band, and that will have within 
its personnel, a fine dance unit. It does 
sound a little difficult, but it can be done; 
and so the interest and usefulness of the 
group will be many times multiplied. 

Consider as an example, a certain spon- 
sored American Legion Band of fifty-four 
players, in the suburbs of a New England 
city, the population of which is about 160,- 
000. The band master of this organization 
detests “skeleton” lines in parade work, and 
with the exception of the two bell lyras 
that march directly in back of the drum 
major, every rank and file is complete and 
unbroken. An exact line-up of this band as 
it appears “on parade,” is shown in the 
following : 


The actual instrumentation of this band is 
as follows: 

1 Piccolo, 2 Flutes (One plays C piccolo 
on parade, one plays bell lyra on parade), 
1 Oboe (Plays C soprano saxophone on 
parade), 1 Bassoon (Carries bass drum on 
parade), 1 E-flat Clarinet, 12 B-flat Clari- 
nets, 1 Alto Clarinet, 1 Bass Clarinet, 2 
Alto Saxophones, 1 Tenor Saxophone, 1 
Baritone Saxophone, 1 Bass Saxophone, 
4 Cornets, 3 Trumpets, 4 Horns, 2 Bari- 
tones, 1 E-flat Tuba, 2 BB-flat Tubas, 1 
String Bass (Officiates as Drum Major for 
parade work), 2 Snare Drums, 1 Bass 
Drum, 1 Tympani (Snare Drum on pa- 
rade), 1 Cymbals, 1 Glockenspiel and util- 
ity player (Bell Lyra on parade). 

Every man in this band is useful for both 
concert and marching purposes. The band 
master could see no reason for exempting 
the oboe, the bassoon, the flutes and the 
string bass from parade duty, and conse- 
quently he created a job for each of these 
players. The best part of it is—they love 
it. The real surprise however, is the fact 
that this band has been in existence only 
eighteen months. 


Versatility Plus 


J ‘HE VERY first engagement booked by 
this band, called for dancing to follow 
the concert. This apparently meant the en- 


Drum Major 


Bell Lyra Band Master Bell Lyra 
Tuba Tromb. Tromb. Tromb. Tromb. Tromb. Tuba 

Bar. Bar. Horn Horn Horn Horn Tuba 

Cor. Cor. Cor. Cor. Trpt. Trpt. Trpt. 

Sal Dr: Sn. Dr. Sn. Dr. B. Dr. Cymb. Picc. Picc. 
Bassisaxe  oBan Sax pee hen oa AG ods AN Saxe Sasax: Ep Clar. 
lar: Clar Clar Clar. Clar. Clar. Al, Clar. 
Clar. Clar Clar. Clar. Clar. Clar. Bass Clar. 


His Majesty’s Coldstream Guards Band of London, perhaps the most famous 
military band in all the world, here is swinging into the Rue Royale, one of the 
show places of Paris, with just back of them the Church of the Madeleine, one of 
the most beautiful and most famous of all pieces of ecclesiastical architecture. 


gaging of a special dance orchestra. As this 
would cut in on the receipts of the band, 
which was striving earnestly to complete 
its uniform and library fund, the astute 
bandmaster determined to attain his objec- 
tive, and supply the dance unit from his 
own personnel. He reasoned (and quite 
wisely) that there must be within his 
band, several who could play other instru- 
ments reasonably well. Quite naturally, 
there were plenty of saxophone, brass and 
percussion players, but—behold the result 
of his inquiry. 

The bass drummer was a splendid gui- 
tar player, and also a good pianist. 

The glockenspiel-utility player was an 
especially fine pianist. 

The oboist was a good banjoist. 

One of the horns was a splendid pianist. 

Two of the clarinetists were excellent 
violinists. 

One of the flutists was a good pianist. 

One of the baritones was a good violinist. 

One of the horns was a splendid violon- 
cellist. 

One of the clarinetists was a good banjo- 
1st. 

Needless to say, three excellent dance 
teams were formed as follows: 


Unit A 

2 Alto Saxophones, 1 Tenor Saxophone, 
1 Baritone Saxophone, 1 Banjo, 3 Trum- 
pets, 2 Trombones, 1 Tuba, 1 Piano, 
Drums. 

Unit B 

3 Violins, 1 Guitar, 1 String Bass, 1 
Piano, 2 Alto Saxophones, 1. Tenor Saxo- 
phone, 2 Trumpets, 1 Trombone, Drums. 
(Occasionally the violoncello is used with 
this group.) 

Unit C 

2 Alto Saxophones, 1 Tenor Saxophone, 
1 Tuba, 1 Banjo, 2 Trumpets, 1 Trombone, 
1 Piano, Drums. 

It will be noted, that each group has a 
slightly different instrumentation, the first 
being similar to a well known dance 
orchestra, the second unit being on the 
style of most radio dance bands, and the 
third utilizing the line up of the average 
dance band. Each unit is under the direc- 
tion of a leader also selected from the 
band’s personnel, and best of all, is the 
fact that forty of the band’s total member- 
ship of fifty-four players are utilized for 
dance purposes. 

The selection of the dance unit to be en- 
gaged, is left to the person or persons who 
are sponsoring the band concert and dance. 
In this way a friendly rivalry exists, with 
each team trying to out-do the other. The 
fact that each unit is a portion of the large 
concert band, is also an advantage, since 
the latter acts somewhat as a booking 
agency. The plan has served to hold in- 
terest in the band, has created chances for 
each player to earn a little extra money, 
and has developed the morale to the extent 
that each man attends rehearsals and drills 
cheerfully and willingly. It has also been 
the means of keeping the cream of the 

(Continued on Page 745) 
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MUSIC EXTENSION STUDY COURSE 


A Monthly Etude Feature 
of practical value, 
by an eminent 


Specialist 


MORNING CANTER 

By EvANGELINE LEHMAN 
Fast, light and breezy is this latest offer- 
ing of Miss Lehman. The first theme is 
built throughout on triplet figures divided 
cleverly between the hands. The sixteenths 
in the right hand are to be rolled off /egato, 

against the staccato eighths in the left. 


Use the pedal sparingly as marked. 
Dynamics are important and should be 
closely observed, since the swells and 


diminuendos played as indicated, add defi- 
nite life and color to the composition. 

Note that the composer directs the first 
theme to end without ritard. Triplet figures 
are abandoned for a time in the second 
theme, and in this section the melody lies 
in the upper or soprano voice, well ys is- 
tained but light in quality. 

At measure 25 the melody is heard 
against the familiar triplet accompaniment. 
The end of this theme is also played with- 
out ritard and leads back to the first theme, 
D. C. terminating finally with the short but 
rather brilliant Coda. 

This piece offers valuable practice in 
themadizing, rolling off triplet groups, and 
combining melody and accompaniment play- 
ing in one hand. It definitely has the Leh- 
man “touch,” which is readily recognizable 
by readers familiar with the many num- 
bers by this composer which have appeared 
recently in THE Erupe, 


ON SKATES 
By Eva KEtTTERER 
This interesting number is designed to 
develop the playing of extended broken 


chords (divided comfortably between the 
hands) and also left hand melody. Fol- 
lowing the brief four-measure introduction 
the first theme opens in F major. The left 
hand immediately assumes the melody 


which consists of short phrase groups. 
Carefully accent and phrase these groups 
exactly as marked. Rhythm is kept active 


by the right hand accompaniment chords’ 
vhich are played lightly and in the most 
strict time. Note the accent marks appear- 
both low and high notes of the 
arpeggio group found in measures 9 and 
10. The swell and diminuendo are impor- 
tant in the playing of this figure. 

In the short episode of eight measures 
(beginning at measure 37) the dynamics 
cover wide range. The section opens for- 
tissimo and is followed two measures later 
by an arpeggio played softly. This leads 
directly into the next theme (key of B-flat) 
where the theme is assumed again by the 
left hand and continues to the end of the 
section. 

While covering a generous portion of the 
piano keyboard, this number lies comfort- 
ably under the hands. It looks, and in fact 
sounds, a great deal more difficult than it 
is in reality. This is a quality in a com- 
position not undesirable from the standpoint 
of either teacher or pupil. \ 


ing on 


MARCH OF THE GNOMES 
By ANNA PriscittA RISHER 


Forearm staccato, gracenotes and the 
rolling attack all come in for a fair share 
of attention as applied in this number to 
the triplet groups. It should be played 
quite obviously in march tempo. Give the 
opening theme crisp staccato treatment— 
all accents well marked and the grace notes 
well “clipped.” A touch of misterioso will 
be found helpful throughout in interpreting 
this little composition. 
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For Piano Teachers and Students 


By Dr. John Thompson 


The first theme of eight measures is in 
C major—the four opening measures played 
forte and the next four piano. 

The next section is in the relative minor 
key—A minor. In this section appear the 
triplet groups which should be rolled off 
rather than fingered. 

When playing this piece try to develop 
as much variety in staccato playing as in 
legato playing. Too many performers dis- 
miss a staccato note as merely a “short 
note.” When developed for quality, stac- 
cato offers as much color to the musical 
picture as does legato. 


- FROM A DESERTED CABIN 
By Liry StrickLanp 


From the suite, “Blue Ridge Idyls,” this 
piece by Lily Strickland breathes the lone- 
liness which is inherent in the atmosphere 
of all deserted houses, be they large or 
small, in a city or lost on a mountain 
range. 

The short three measure introduction is 
a sort of improvisation and should be played 
as such. It is followed by the opening 
theme in F minor which is really a lament. 
Play this section piano with the strictest 
possible Jegato and try for a fine singing 
tone in the upper voice of the right hand. 
The rhythm, seeming a bit complicated at 
first glance, proves quite simple upon an- 
alysis. The triplet divisions are clearly 
marked and the problem becomes simply a 
matter of dividing the quarter into three 
parts instead of the usual two when play- 
ing eights. The second theme is in the 
relative key of A-flat major and consists 
of full but moving harmonies. 

This theme is later repeated, beginning at 
measure 24, against a left hand arpeggio 
accompaniment which requires a bit of 
separate hand practice. 

The piece ends on a coda composed of 
the opening strains of the first theme. Use 
this number as a study in tone production 
and melody playing. 


ALONG COUNTRY ROADS 
By ALLENE K. BIxsy 


Merrily up and down the keyboard goes 
the chase in the first theme of this com- 
position. A bit of careful practice is 
therefore in order for the person with 
sluggish fingers who desires to perform it. 
The arpeggio figures in the right hand 
must be played fluently if they are to have 
the sparkle intended by the composer. The 
pedal too, must have attention, and on this 
score there is no excuse for error since 
pedal marks are all clearly indicated. 

The first theme is in D major. The sec- 
ond is in the subdominant key-G major 
and is to be played grasioso. The six- 
teenth notes in the right hand are to be 
flipped off with all the sprightliness of 
grace notes. This theme, by the way, is 
played more quietly than the first. 

The next section, beginning at measure 
29, develops the arpeggio figure again and 
leads back to a reéntrance of the first 
theme. The piece closes at the end of 
measure 20 marked Fine. 


MAZURQUE CARACTERISTIQUE 
By J. Frank FrysINGER 

It is said that Chopin made the whole 
world mazurka conscious; and small won- 
der ! 

The mazurka has an appealing rhythm 
all its own. Sometimes it is true, the 
waltz and mazurka rhythms overlap so 


subtly that each is hard to distinguish. 
But when either is characteristic there 
is no mistaking one for the other. This 
composition by Mr. Frysinger leaves no 
doubt as to its origin, since it strikes the 
Polish note from its’ very first measure. 
The opening measures of the first theme 
offer a nice bit of pianism in the matter 
of getting the thumb under smoothly and 
easily so as not to break the legato of the 
right hand figures. 

Follow all pedal marks exactly. Also 
the sostenuto marks to be found in almost 
every other measure. 

In the second theme are found examples 
of the accent falling on the second beat—a 
characteristic of mazurka rhythm. The 
third theme, marked Con Energia, is 
played in robust manner, the melody being 
asserted in octaves and well marked at 
all times. 

A repetition of the first theme follows 
and ends at Fine. 


A MERRY HORNPIPE 
By Percy E. FLetcHEer 


Here is a little tune which. will doubt- 
less find a place on the list of “pieces for 
a special purpose,” carefully kept by every 
modern teacher for instant reference. 

Mr. Fletcher here presents the scale 
both as melody and as an accompaniment 
figure. The alert teacher always has on 
hand plenty of pieces in which the scale 
is used otherwise than as an exercise. 
The psychological value of this is evident 
and obvious. 

The piece under consideration is com- 
posed in the style of a Sailors’ Hornpipe 
and the scales run up and down the key- 
board in a fascinating manner. The pupil 
should play the scales legato, being careful 
to apply staccato to the eighths which 
follow. These staccato eights mark the 
steps of the dance and are important to 
good interpretation. Here is a little num- 
ber heartily recommended as study and 
recital material. 


EXCERPT FROM SONATA, 
Op. 10, No. 1 
By Lupwic vAN BEETHOVEN 


Perhaps the greatest test of a composer’s' 
real worth lies in his ability to create a 
slow movement in lyric style. Where 
every note is pure music, unadorned by 
dazzling pianistic figures, ornaments, com- 
plicated rhythms and so on, the feat is 
indeed a most difficult one. In his slow 


movements Beethoven is always outstand-° 


ing, towering like a Collosus over most 
other composers in this respect. 

The example chosen this month for THE 
Etunpe is from the “Sonata, Op. 10, No. 1” 
for piano. 

Note, first of all, the tempo. ‘Most pupils 
play this music too fast. It is marked 
Adagio, molto. There is only one tempo 
slower than Adagio and that is’ Largo. 
This is marked not only Adagio, but 
Adagio Molto—Molto meaning much. 

Beethoven puts the melody in the upper 
voice of the right hand. In the margin 
at the bottom of the page will be found 
‘written out in full, the proper manner in 
which to execute turns and other orna- 
ments encountered in this Adagio. Keep 
the tempo sedate, but at no time allow 
the momentum to drag. This procedure 
requires real discrimination on the part of 
the pianist. It is something that cannot 
be taught and which must be sensed, as it 
were, by the player. 


Analysis of Piano Music 
appearing in 
the Music Section 
of this Issue 


Beginning at measure 33 there are som: 
changes in pace, all marked, but the origi 
nal tempo is reéstablished in measure 4 


where the first theme reénters against ; 


syncopated chord accompaniment. The syn 
copation remains in effect to the end of thi 
movement, which closes with a decrescend 
and ritard. 


WALTZ IN A-FLAT 
BRAHMS-BURMEISTER 


This is probably the most popular of al 
the beloved waltzes by this master. Th 
arrangement under discussion this montl 
is that by Burmeister. 

It is vitally important to the success o 
this music that the right hand groups bi 
slurred exactly as written. Phrasing, too 
is important. It gives the characteristic 
rhythmic “flow” so obviously intended by 
the composer. Without this phrasing thé 
composition loses much of its charm anc 
becomes just another waltz. This musi 
is heard so frequently in concert and over 
the radio that not much needs to be saic 
with regard to its interpretation. It is 
suggested, however, that before trying any 
subtlety of interpretation it would be wise 
to study the double nctes in the right hanc 
as an exercise, until they can be playec 
with mechanical ease. After this phase 
is mastered, attention may be safely directec 
to the interesting matters of tonal color- 
ing, rhythmical inflection and so on. 


FIRST LOSS 
By R. ScHUMANN 


How typical of Robert Schumann is this 
short and charming little number! Schu- 
mann was at his best in the smaller forms. 
When pianists think of Schumann, do not 
their thoughts fly to such works as “The 
Carnaval,” “ Pappillons,” ‘“Davidsbiindler- 
tanze,” and “Fantasiestiicke,” rather than 
to the sonatas’ or the concerto? 

First Loss has all the phrasing and tonal 
devices used by Schumann in his larger 
works. This edition is particularly good: 
and one needs only to follow the markings 
faithfully to present a creditable interpre- 
tation. 

This little number should constitute part 
of every pianists repertoire. 


SUNNY JIM ~ 
By ApvA RICHTER 


Every first grader who owns a pet dog 
will like this piece. Perhaps it will have 
a special appeal for boys. Sunny Jim is 
the name of a puppy who follows his young 
master to school only to be sent home by 
the teacher. The hard hearted school-board 
apparently has a rule against the education 
of dogs; and there is an eight measure 
section portraying Sunny Jim  scuttling 
sadly home with his tail between his legs. 
The repetition of the first theme shows the 
reunion of the young master and his dog 
after school hours and all is well again. — 

The piece is written throughout in single 
notes divided between the hands. The 
two sections present an opportunity to 
teach major and minor modes—or “ happy 
and sad moods,” according to the approach 
preferred by the teacher. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 
By Mitton D. BLAKE 


This little waltz with a flavor of Yuletide 
opens in the key of C major. The first 
theme is in the right hand. It requi 
a good sustained singing tone to stand 
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THE TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE 


Conducted Monthly by 
GUY MAIER 


NOTED PIANIST AND MUSIC EDUCATOR 


Playing Without Looking 
at the Hands 


Will you please tell me how to 
cure myself of looking at my hands 
so much when I practice my piano 
lessons? I have been taking lessons 
for a year or so, I can play third 
and fourth grade pieces, but I feel as 
my present teacher does, that this 
habit of looking at my hands is a 
great drawback to me. I am in my 
late twenties and acquired that habit 
when I began taking lessons in child- 
hood. When I try to play without 
looking at my hands, I do not strike 
the right notes. Should I keep on 
playing just the same, or should I 
stop and begin over the measure in 
which I made the mistake? A 

Sometimes I get very discouraged 
and I want to discontinue taking les- 
sons. My teacher thinks that I read 
music exceptionally. well and that I 
shall get over this bad habit in time. 
What do you advise ?—L. B. 


i Your letter puzzles me a little for I 
4 have never heard of a good sight-reader 
who was compelled to look constantly at 
_ his hands. Your teacher says that you 
read “exceptionally well.” If this is the 
case you should not be in the least down- 
hearted for that is quite a pianistic virtue 
in itself ! : 

The very fact however, that you are so 
serious about your musical problems, that 
_ you are so zealous, and that you are more 
“and more approaching the age where your 
music will be a solace and joy, are good 
indications that you should continue to 
work hard. 

_ Do you know Gustav L. Becker’s “Exer- 
‘cises for Developing Accuracy in Piano 
Playing”? I know of no other work which 
Id be of as much help to you as this. 
is a truly masterful course of short, con- 
yet comprehensive, exercises of all 
ts of skips, intervals and combinations 
| be played without looking at the key- 
dis: - 

n addition to the excellent material 
en and the many references to examples 
practice in the works of other com- 
s, there are several pages of very 
explanations of the problems involved 
their solutions. It is a unique work. 
am sure you will make fine progress if 
conscientiously follow that book. In 
own teaching I am very insistent that 
practice be done without looking at 


keyboard. 


: reaching Factory W orkers 


_ Thave a class of piano pupils in a 
community of factory workers. Owing 
to the uncertainty of work, these past 
_ few years, I have been forced to re- 
duce my fee to fifty cents for a forty 
minute lesson. I use the Williams’ 
ig cs, Oxford Piano Course, Theodore 
Presser Red and Blue Books and 
Mathews’ books; also “First Steps 
in Bach” and the Burgmuller Studies 
with pieces and an occasional sona- 
tina, Have no pupils beyond the third 
grade, at present. 
_ For technic, I give them the major 
and minor scales, with the chords and 
ggios and Hanon Exercises. As I 
ye to watch the cost of their music 
ely, I have not been using any 
cs of pure technical studies. Do 
you think they are absolutely neces- 
sary? If so, what do you recommend 
for Grades two and three? 
_ I have never received a teacher's 
Makers 


ficate, as all my studying was 
| private teachers in a suburb of 

[ Bion. I have had about twelve 
solid years of study under a teacher. 
ee ‘try to keep studying by reading, and 
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so on, along with my teaching. Could 
I receive a teacher's certificate by tak- 
ing an examination at a music school: 
or would I have to take a course? 
From what I have written, do you 
think I am teaching correctly ? 
—Mrs. A. E. R. 


I do not think you need much advice or 
guidance in your teaching plan. You are 
solving the problem so admirably that all 
I can say is that I myself would follow 
practically the same road that you are tak- 
ing with your factory students. Since you 
are evidently giving them so thorough a 
technical groundwork I see no reason for 
using many technical etudes during these 
early grades, except where a student is really 
gifted, wants to acquire an advanced technic, 
and frankly enjoys working for speed, en- 
durance and control. But for the sake of 
diversity (for yourself as well as your stu- 
dents) I suggest the following works: 

John Thompson, “First Studies in Style,” 
for Grade one and early Grade two. This 
is attractive music and, in addition ex- 
cellent technical material. 

Heller, “Studies in Musicianship, Book 
1,” which you no doubt know and which 
are still unexcelled as Grade three mate- 
rial. 

Rogers, “Double Note Velocity,” some 
of the best studies for this special field 
(Grade two and three). 

Bilbro, “Melodies in Difficult Keys,” 
lovely “tone” studies for Grade three. 

“Czerny-Liebling, Book 11,’ which is 
excellent for all sorts of technic (Grades 
three and four). 

Would it not be a fine idea to start piano 
classes of children or adults in your town? 
There is nothing quite so stimulating as a 
small group, especially of beginners, to 
arouse and to hold interest, to keep you 
on your teaching toes, and (incidentally 
but important) to increase your income. 
You could easily charge, say, thirty-five 
cents each for a group of four, or forty 
cents each for three, and if you have never 
tried such a class project, you will find it 
fascinating. The students progress faster, 
they learn astonishingly quickly by watch- 
ing each other, and what is more important 
they quickly lose their self-consciousness. Do 
try this plan and write me how it works 
out. You see, I too live in Michigan and 
have for many years taught piano classes 
of all ages and grades. 

As to your question concerning teachers’ 
certificates I advise you to repeat your 
question in a letter to the State Depart- 
ment of Education at Lansing, Michigan. 


Counting for Beginners 


1. How long should a beginner con- 
tinue counting aloud? 

2. What should a beginner know at 
the end of one year? 

3. What would you do with a be- 
ginner who learns from memory a 
first grade solo in one week? Should 
one give more difficult solos? 

4. Please advise a teacher who 
wishes to keep up her music, but has 
only from forty-five minutes to one 
hour a day to practice. What should 
she practice 7—A. M. C. 


1. If only teachers were more insistent 
about counting aloud! But most of us Set 
so tired nagging our pupils on this point, 
year in and year out, that we finally do the 
counting for them. Which does no good, 


and just encourages their laziness. It 
seems to me that only by persistently count- 
ing aloud, not alone as a beginner, but all 
through the years of study, can we be sure 
that the student knows rhythm. If we do 
not thoroughly know the very basis of all 
music, the meter and the rhythmic patterns 
which make it, then what do we know? 

2. It is almost impossible to say how 
much a beginner should be able to do at 
the end of a year, for it depends on age, 
amount of practice, inherent ability, and 
other things. But generally, he ought to 
know the chords of all keys, the diminished 
seventh, the dominant sevenths, and be able 
to play all major and minor scales two 
octaves slowly, hands together. He ought 
to be able to play simple accompaniments 
to any easy melody, to read early Grade 
one material easily at sight, to know a 
large number of easy 8 and 16 measure 
pieces and be able to play at least five 
longer two-page (Grade one) pieces musi- 
cally and easily by memory. - 3 

3. Obviously the thing to do with a 
beginner who “eats up” music at such a 
rate is to feed him more solid fare. What 
a teacher’s joy he must be! Let him really 
“feel his oats’! Give him something sub- 
stantial to chew on! 

4. If you have an hour a day for prac- 
tice, try to reserve the same period each 
morning when you are fresh and unhurried. 
Spend no more than fifteen minutes’ on 
technic, but make this really a concen- 
trated technical drill, not just a senseless 
repetition of scales or studies. For ‘one 
week plan to do short exercises for finger 
action and independence; during the second 
week work intensively at a few scales and 
arpeggios, and in the third week practice 
thoroughly a Czerny Etude. Then start 
the cycle all over again. Fifteen minutes 
of the remaining time should be used for 
review pieces, and thirty minutes for a new 
work. I cannot be too emphatic in recom- 
mending that this new piece be short, 
moderately difficult, and gratefully effective 
when played for your friends and students. 
It is a mistake to work at long, difficult 
pieces when one has so little time (and 
energy) for practice.. Above all, study 
first-class music rather than cheap, exhi- 
bition pieces, for your spirit needs the 
nourishment which only beautiful music 
can give it, to offset the terrific drain on 
its resources from those long hours of 
teaching. 


“Springiness” in Playing 


After four years spent in one of the 
best of German music centers study- 
ing piano (partly at a leading con- 
servatory) I find that I do not have 
the “something” which I am conscious 
of hearing in the piano playing of 
others and which seems to be a kind 
of “springiness” or “vitality.” 

While my technic in no way ap- 

roaches that of Horowitz or Giese- 
ing, for instance, I cannot fail to 
see that they possess a kind of digital 
control which makes their fingers 
seem alive and equal to any task, 
while my touch seems dull or dead. 
I realize that there is something fun- 
damentally wrong, but no teacher has 
been able to show me what it is and I 
am in despair with the fear that it 
may be psychological or possibly men- 
tal. I have invested a great deal of 
time and money in my education in 
music and have strong ambitions to 
continue. Yet I do not seem to have 


that technical alertness or sprightli- 
ness which I know I must depend 
upen as an essential part of good in- 
terpretation of brilliant passages 
when required. 

My singing tone seems to be satis- 
factory. My health is generally good 
and I lead an active life, keeping my 
mind in touch with the best current 
thought. I have practiced (when in 
training) about four hours a day. 

Will aco please give me your ad- 
vice ?—C. S. 


Your exceedingly intelligent question im- 
presses me very much indeed, and the “holy 
discontent” which you reveal shows that 
you have a high musical ideal. When you 
used the word “springiness” you were very 
close to the solution of your whole prob- 
lem. So few teachers realize that the piano 
is essentially a “springy” instrument, that 
since its mechanism springs and rebounds, 
the physical approach of the player should 
also be that of a spring. In other words, 
as soon as a tone is played, there should 
be a quick release of arms and fingers from 
the keyboard. 

From the very first lessons this should 
be emphasized. Until this “rebound” be- 
comes a habit there can be no free, vital 
playing. The springy feeling can best be 
described as follows: 

Place the third finger on the key, letting 
the other fingers hang down below the 
keyboard; this implies of course a low 
wrist; depress the damper pedal and keep 
it down; hold your arm easily over the 
keys and concentrate on your elbow-tip. 
Think of this tip as floating lightly and 
freely in the air; then with the third finger 
touching the key, push the elbow tip out- 
ward and upward, at the same time playing 
the tone softly. The finger then releases 
the key immediately and the arm springs 
up lightly, afterward .dropping to the lap. 
This can be done to a formula of four slow 
counts, thus: 


1. Play and spring. 

2. Drop lightly to lap. 

3. Rest in lap. 

4. Prepare (get fingers ready on next 
tone). 


This is what is known as a springing or 
bounding up-touch, and can soon be applied 
to both hands; that is, using only the third 
finger, play C with the left hand and E 
a third higher with the right; then try 
small major triads and also diminished 
seventh chords (four and five tones in each 
hand). Watch carefully that there is no 
striking or hitting; the fingers, once pre- 
pared on the keys, do not lose contact with 
them until the instant after they are played. 
There must be no effort before or after 
playing, simply a light push (not a jerk!) 
to make the key sound. 

After the above exercise has become 
thoroughly “second nature,” practice with 
the springy feeling but without actually 
leaving the key after playing. Instead of 
flinging the arm to the lap, keep the finger 
on the key and let the elbow and arm de- 
scribe a wide circle to the count of four. 
Caution must be taken not to press on or 
hold tightly to the key after it is played. 

Space does not allow me to go further 
into this “springiness’” question here, but if 
you will carefully work out the above 
exercise and report the results to me, we 
may be able to examine it more thoroughly. 
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JOSE ITURBI 


HEN I discuss the needs of the 
serious student, I must ask to 
which subject we are referring, to 


piano playing or to music. For I always 
separate the two subjects; yet the first one 
must, in any case, serve the second. 

In piano playing, the greatest necessity 
is technic; and in technic, strength. Play- 
ing is like life; if you wish to live well, 
you must have money—capital. When you 
have acquired your fortune, you can spend 
it as you will. If you have good taste, you 
will buy beautiful things. If you have poor 
taste, you will buy ugly things or foolish 
things. 

So, in piano playing you must have capi- 
tal—technic, After you have acquired it 
you can play what you will. But we should 
develop technic only to put it at the service 
of feeling. If we gain technic for the sake 
of technic alone, merely for itself, our play- 
ing is no better than that of an electrical 
piano. 

The greatest enemy of the piano student 
is weakness. How often an amateur is 
heard to begin playing with a pleasing tone. 
But what happens in a few moments? Per- 
haps within four or five minutes strength 
may begin to give out. The tone becomes 
weak and shallow. Or suppose he is play- 
ing passages which should be solid and 
brilliant. Notes begin to fall out here and 
there; the left hand, when playing basses, 
is loud, to cover the mistakes and the diffi- 
culties of the right. The whole fails of 
solidity and precision. 


Strength Before Beauty 


OR DEVELOPING strength in my 

pupils, the tone at first may be allowed 
to be hard and dry. Then after a time, 
when the training has gone far enough, I 
can say to them, “Now, leave it alone, 
rod and the tone becomes more beauti- 
ul. 

If a pupil thinks, at the beginning, of 
making only a “nice” tone, he will never 
learn to make the piano “sing,” for singing 
requires strength; tone must carry. There 
is a world of wisdom in the old French 
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adage, “He who can do the most can do 
also the least;” but the converse is no 
always true. ‘ 

How does the sculptor work? He takes 
his huge block of marble and cuts first the 
planes. It is only after these planes are 
established that the work of modelling 
begins and little by little the curves of the 
whole figure appear. 

So if a student does not look for big 
tone when he first forms the muscles, he 
will never get it later. It is because of my 
own experience in teaching—I began to 
teach at the age of seven—that I lay so 
much stress on these points. We should 
begin with the rudimentary teaching, train- 
ing our students in that which is the most 
difficult to acquire—strength. 


Why are young men sent to schools, to. 


gymnasiums, to military academies? Is 
it that they should spend their lives in 
fighting? No, but that they should become 
able-bodied men. 

Suppose a student is given a cantilena, 
such as the one from the Chopin Scherzo in 
B-flat minor. 

Ex.1 4 


cei 


Sep 


con anima 


He tries to play it, having developed no 
“muscles.” His tone is weak, he is ‘not 
satisfied. He tries again, using his arm in 
the wrong way because his fingers are not 
yet ready; his tone is thin, pinched, hard. 
He may be told to make the piano sing; but 
he does not know how; he tightens his arm 
again and gives a hard, downward, punch- 
ing movement, perhaps. Still he is not 
singing, for these nervous contractions in 
finger and arm give a very disagreeable 
tone, like a slap, or the crack of a whip. 
No, it is the finger which must sing, and 
which must have strength in order to sing, 
and to give a deep tone. 


Honesty in Piano Study 


By the Eminent 


Spanish Pianist — 


and Conductor 


Jose lIturbi 


A Conference for the Serious Student Secured Expressly 


for THE ErupE Music MAGAZINE 


By Florence Leonard 


Strength Has To Be Cultivated 


GAIN I REPEAT, begin with training 
the fingers for strength. Because 
finger strength is not present in the finger. 
It has to be created and then cultivated. 
The arm-is there. We can use it whenever 
we need it. But finger strength we can- 
not use unless we have worked to acquire 
it. Therefore, we must begin at once. 
Without finger strength, the repertory is 
very limited. We can play certain com- 


positions with chords, or we can play soft 
harmonious pieces such as 
Ex.2 


Andantino 


But as soon as you come to a passage which 
requires clear articulation, such as this, 


pee eee ee 
4 4 : 
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Ex.3 Leg 


Bo. *% 


Ba. 


we will have no effect without finger 
strength. We must have solidity from the 
beginning. We may be able to play fast, 
or nicely, or clearly, without finger strength, 
but not solidly. 

Who has not heard students and players 
making excuses for themselves when their 
playing lacks solidity? They will say, 
“The piano action is too stiff;” or “My 
hand is not in good condition,” or some- 
thing else, when the fact is that they have 
not the strength in each finger. + 


Pianissimo and Strength 


AM OFTEN asked how I make my 

pianissimo. It is the result of strength. 
How is it with an oboe player? He must 
fill his lungs with a great amount of air, 
in order to put intensity into his tone, which 
he makes by expending only a very small 
amount of air. 

Among our pianists, perhaps ninety-nine 
and three-fourths per cent play with arm 
strength alone. And they look in vain for 
the effect, after having neglected to pre- 
pate the strength which is the cause of the 
effect. The time to lay the foundation is 
not after the house begins to fall down, but 
when we begin to build the house. In my 


_solid training. 


opinion, it is a great mistake of musicians 
and teachers not to prepare the teclinic 
thoroughly at first, not to build music on 
good foundations. We should not confuse 
music and technic. If we cannot play any 
difficulty whatever, then we cannot tall< 
music. I am always observing the logic of 
Life, and comparing it with the logic of 
music. Suppose my daughter says to me, 
“T like ermine,” or “I like mink.” Before 
she can have ermine or mink, she must have 
the money to buy it. So we must build and _ 
develop the technic, not as an end in itself 
but so that we may use it for the interpre-— 
tation of music. ve 


Solfége Should Precede Study 


of Instrument 


OW, THEN, shall we train our stu- 
dents in music? Please remember, 
again, that I am speaking now of the seri- 
out student, the one who wishes to make 
music his profession. Such a student should 
begin his training in music before he _ 
touches his instrument. He should have 
one year of solfége (a capella sight sing- 
ing with rudiments included) till he has 
rhythm and perfect intonation; and then 
he should know all the seven clefs before 
he begins his technical training, on what- 
ever instrument. Is the musical training 
less important than the technic? Why, 
there are even people who give concerts, 
not pupils, but people appearing as profes- 
sionals—violinists as well as pianists—who 
are amazingly ignorant of music. They 
know none except the G and F clefs, having 
perhaps a hazy notion that there are clefs 
of C. Their playing is full of errors of 
various kinds. The only explanation I can_ 
make of their being able to play at all, 
under these circumstances, is that they 
play by instinct. For they have had n 
If they were even playins 
by intuition, the playing would be more 
musical. - ‘ 
In regard to tempo, for instance, is not 
an Allegro an Allegro? One may be a 
lowed a slight liberty of tempo, occasion 
ly; but after all, allegro means a cert 
speed and style of movement, from whic! 
there should be no great deviation; ab 
all, no sudden changes of tempo. Th 
and like errors should be avoided by thor- 
ough, early training in music. a 
If technic is the money of Life, 
solfége is the moral aspect of Life. 
have the technic of music and the technic 
of the instrument, and combine them, that 
makes a musician. 
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Daily Training \ 

RAINING IN THE TWO branche: 

must continue year by year, constantl; 

Technic of the fingers and technic of 

brain—they must be continually exercised 
(Continued on Page 745) 
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FASCINATING PIECES FOR THE MUSICAL HOME 
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MORNING CANTER 


y is another evidence of the brilliant pianistic talent of Evangeline Lehman. Like her now famous Jug- 
another very successful piece for study and recital. The picture of a brisk canter through a sundrenched for- 


Morning Canter in the forest of Chantill 
gler in Normandy, this promises to be 


alluring in itself. Grade 4. 
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FROM A DESERTED CABIN 


The famous American composer,Lily Strickland,here portrays the, moods of her own homeland. This piece is taken from the suite,“Blue Ridge Id, 
which is a musica! picturization of the most beautiful section of the whole Appalachian Range. Grade 5. LILY STRICKLAI 
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MASTER WORKS 


EXCERPT from SONATA Op.10,No.4 


Beethoven’ giant genius lay in his strong organic nature.That is, his compositions never appear to be artificially contrived, but rather seem 


grow from within of their own internal force. This lovely ddagvio,from the Sonata Opus 10, No.1, is an excellent example of this. 
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ommittee on Instrumental Affairs of the Music Educators National Conference recommends this easy string 


quartet in their Survey of Musical Material. 
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THE ETUDI 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 


(Continued from Page 710) 


Mestra with a permanent conductor,” re- 
‘mains the ideal of the present organization. 
Guest conductors appear each winter, how- 
‘ever, in the shape of two distinguished 
yisitors. Composers have appeared as 
pianists in their own scores, and still others 
have conducted their own works, many in 
“first time” performances. 


Titanic Achievements 


HE ORCHESTRA gives twenty-four 

Friday afternoon and _ twenty-four 
Saturday evening concerts, a Monday eve- 
ming and Tuesday evening series of six 
concerts each, five concerts each in New 
York, Brooklyn and Providence, with 
single concerts in other cities en route. 
Young People’s Concerts, the Pension Fund 
Concert, and the regular series of “Pops,” 
besides the Festivals and other extra con- 
certs. The concerts have had the assistance 
of the Harvard Glee Club under Archibald 
T. Davison, the Radcliffe Choral Society 
under G. Wallace Woodworth, and the 
Cecilia Society under Arthur Fiedler, in 
the production of choral works. 

A Beethoven Festival, a Schubert Cele- 
bration, and a Brahms Festival have taken 
place under Mr. Koussevitsky; and a Bach 
Festival, six days in length, was the tribute 
to Mr. Higginson which marked the fiftieth 
anniversay of the founding of the Orches- 
tra. This Festival presented the ‘‘Mass in 
B minor,” in two performances which 
opened and closed the series of programs, 
the “Magnificat,” four Cantatas, two 
“Brandenburg Concertos,” “Concerto for 
two violins,” “Piano Concerto in D minor,” 
Preludes and Fugues from the “Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord,” a group of pieces for 
the harpsichord, and also organ composi- 
tions. Other events of the fiftieth anniver- 
Sary season were first performances of 
scores written especially for the orchestra 
by French, Russian, Italian and American 
composers. The season was opened by Sir 
eorge Henschel, the first conductor of the 
rchestra, who repeated the original first 
ogram, with the exception of the overture 
y von Weber. This program was: Over- 
ture, “Dedication of the House,’ by Bee- 
thoven; Air (“Orpheus”), by Gluck; 
Symphony in B-flat,” by Haydn; Ballet 
usic (“Rosamunde”’), by Schubert; 
cena (“Odysseus”), by Bruch; Festival 
Overture, by von Weber. The soloist on 
t first night was Annie Louise Cary, 
minent American contralto and one of 
uur first singers to command European 
ecognition. 

The orchestra has ever pursued one of 
s chief duties—‘the instruction of the un- 
illing—the gradual and difficult direction 
desire,” as Mr. Howe expresses it, “from 
days when Brahms and Wagner were 
cridly denounced, and audiences walked 
from Strauss, to the more recent day 
hen a subscriber wrote to a newspaper, 
[ refuse to pay more than a nickel for 
ubway noises.” It has also preserved 
ertain great traditions in frequent per- 
rmances of the famous masterpieces of all 
iods. 
_ The concert masters have been Bernard 
istemann, Franz Kneisel, Willy Hess, 
arl Wendling, Anton Witek, Frederic 
radkin and R. Burgin. In the fiftieth sea- 
the orchestra numbered one hundred 


Some Plumed Knights 


HE STAGES through which the or- 
4 chestra passed under such very differ- 
at conductors as Henschel, Gericke, 
Vikisch and Paur, have been aptly char- 
cterized by H. T. Parker as “the primi- 
ive, the expert, the romantic.” Henschel, 
1 his vivid temperament, his pronounced 
ersonality, his insistence upon his own 
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colorful interpretations of his colorful pro- 
grams, gave to the first seasons a brilliancy 
which was of the greatest value to the 
young organization. 

Mr. Gericke was born in Schwanberg, 
Styria, a man under forty when he came 
to Boston. Himself a product of most 
exacting training, he demanded of his 
players the attention to technic, the mastery 
of finesse, which they needed, and which 
could be acquired only by hard and per- 
sistent drilling. He eliminated excesses, 
he trained in delicacy and precision. There 
was “no guesswork with Gericke,” writes 
one critic. ‘What was wrong and what 
was right in interpretation, he knew ex- 
actly.” Restraint was a necessary part 
of this interpretation, and it is said that 
the double basses exclaimed, “He scarcely 
allows us to touch our strings”; and that 
the brasses cried, “He sits on the bells of 
our instruments.” Indeed there was a 
story of a tuba player who resigned be- 
cause “he would have perished of lung 
trouble if he had remained. Every time 
he took a full breath Mr. Gericke eyed 
him and put forth that repressive left 
hand. The poor brass player had to 
swallow. his own smoke, so to speak; and 
as consumption threatened him, he came 
to this city, where he blatteth as he listeth.” 
During his second term of conductorship 
Mr. Gericke gave evidence of increasing 
sympathy with modern schools of music, 
frequently revealed in performances of 
splendid enthusiasm and devotion. 

Arthur Nikisch was born in Hungary. 
A personglity of pronounced poetic quality, 
he put into his conducting “all his power, 
passion and wonderful skill in producing 
results.” If he relaxed some of the rigid 
discipline of his predecessor, it was, per- 
haps, time. “A magnetic swayer of men,” 
he taught them to obey his beat at a mo- 
ment’s notice. “The orchestra became one 
great complex instrument, upon which he 
could play as he pleased at any time. Next 
to nothing was ever predetermined at re- 
hearsals; few ever knew what that terrible 
baton was going to do next.” “When at 
his best, he was simply glorious,’ wrote 
a critic, in summing up his work. 

Emil Paur, born at Czernowitz, Bukowi- 
na, was the next conductor. He, too, was 
of a poetic strain, with great intensity and 
energy. “He sought the utmost in all 
things,” and he brought to the interpreta- 
tions “a vigor and largeness hitherto un- 
known.” He also Lad a spirit of hospitality 
toward the newér music—in his day, 
Strauss and Brahms, conspicuously. 

Dr. Karl Muck, who succeeded Nikisch, 
was born in Darmstadt and held the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, as the result of 
studies at the Universities of Leipzig and 
Heidelberg. Of his work with the orches- 
tra, one critic wrote, “Mr. Gericke left the 
Symphony Orchestra a perfect instrument; 
Dr. Muck has given it a living voice.” At 
the end of his second period, Philip Hale 
wrote, “Fortunate is he in having at his 
command this orchestra. largely his own 
creation; wholly the superb interpreter 
of composers, as he shares in their emo- 
tions, confessions, declarations, grief and 
longings.” 

Max Fiedler, born at Zittau, resembled 
Paur rather than Muck in style and pro- 
grams. His personal vigor, sweeping em- 
phasis and broad effects were combined 
with a sincerity which added much to their 
value. 

Henri Rabaud, artist and _ theoretical 
musician, hampered in his choice of music 
by the conditions at that time confronting 
the world, naturally stressed the music of 
France. 

Pierre Monteux, tried technician, patient 
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THE SINGER’S ETUDE 


It is the ambition of THe Erupe to make this department a “Singer’s Etude” complete in itself. 


Eliminating the Vocal “Break” 
By Edward Ellsworth Hipsher 


LMOST EVERY VOICE, until it 
AN has been carefully trained, has a 
at rather noticeable “break” just as it 


goes over into what, for want of a better 
name, we call the head register; and by 
that term we simply mean that upper divi- 
sion of the voice in which the tones receive 
the larger part of their reénforcement from 
the resonance cavities in the frontal part 
of the head. 

Now, until this “break” is eliminated by 
being absorbed into a change so elastic and 
gradual as to render it unnoticeable to both 
the singer and the listener, there is sure to 
be for the singer an uncertainty and lack 
of spontaneity of tone production at this 
point which will detract from the art of 
his song; and, for the auditor with a sen- 
sitive ear, a certain feeling of uneasiness 
which he will realize even though he may 
not be able to diagnose the cause. 

This change of direction of resonance in 
the voice will vary with the different types 
of voices. With the very low bass it may 
be anywhere in the neighborhood of the 
B-flat below Middle C; for the baritone 
it will be about Middle C or the D-flat 
just above it; for the real tenor it will 
be near E or F above Middle C; while 
the contralto and soprano will find ‘their 
troublesome tones located an octave higher 
than the last two as respectively mentioned, 
that is, 
staff, 

And now to overcome the difficulty. Try 
the following exercise. 


bier lee | 


et e 


Ce a ee et Sa 
Each student must, first of all, find quite 


on the upper half of the treble 


HERE ARE mixed vowels which, 
because they cannot claim legitimate 
relationship with the compromise 
vowel, may be called “counterfeit vowels.” 
These spurious formations, although alike 
hostile to verbal coherence, nevertheless 
spring from two widely diverse sources: 
first, from an unfair use of tonal preroga- 
tive; second, from a lax lingual habit. 
But however far these contrasting origins 
may separate their tonal histories, these 
vowel mongrels still speak (from the point 
of intelligibility, at least) as one. 

The first, born of the vocalise, inherits a 
tonal ancestry which brands as “barbarian” 
all vowels outside its own patrician class. 
The second, in direct contrast, is the 
plebeian offspring of colloquialism—reared 
in the lingual laziness of careless speech. 
The first seeks ever to speak from the 
tonal heights. of the vocalise; the -second, 
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definitely just which is the point at which 
there is this uneasiness in the tone produc- 
tion. Then the study just mentioned must 


be transposed into a key in which the step. 


from the fourth to the fifth (highest) note 
of the phrase will just bridge this gap so 
that as the upper tone is taken the voice 
will just easily and naturally “turn over” 
into a clear frontal or head resonance. 
There must be no effort to cause the voice 
to do this; it must just naturally “do the 
trick” of its own accord. When this has 
been done, pause on the note till the sen- 
sation of the tone has been quite assimi- 
lated in the memory, and then just glide 
down the scale not too fast and carrying 
the head resonance a tone or two lower 
than the last one of the first measure, 
from which you stepped over into the head 
resonance. 

Practice this first with the Italian ee; 
and to make this the mouth will be opened 
so that the tips of two fingers lying side 
by side may be inserted between the teeth. 
Now prepare the vocal mechanism as if 00 
were to be sounded and, while maintaining 
this condition, sound the ee. At first this 
may seem something of an effort, because 
in our careless formation of the English 
vowels we have almost universally lost this 
beautiful, open ee. But it can be acquired, 
and once this is done, it will insure the 
greatest ease of vowel production on pitch, 
and throughout the entire compass of the 
voice. 

Follow the use of this vowel with awe, 
and last of all, follow these with ah. 

We now are ready for the second study. 


Ex.2 ~~ 


E 


It will be seen that this begins with the 
highest tone of Ex. 1; and it must be very 
certain that this is done with the same ease 
and beauty of quality as in the former 
study. There must be very careful mental 
preparation for this, and not the least of 
muscular tension should be allowed to 
creep in. Do the whole thing as if it were 
one of the easiest and most pleasant things 
imaginable. After all, all singing should 
be a-joy. This study will follow the same 
course of treatment as the former. 

Then we will try a little study which 
employs only those tones lying right about 
the place of uneasy tone production. 


Ex.3 


a 


Take the first tone with a fair portion of 
the reénforcement of the tone coming from 
the chest. That is, have the feeling of this 
tone resting on a column of air which gets 
its lower support from the chest. Then, 
as the upper tone is taken, let this feeling 
of reénforcement glide gently over into the 
frontal cavities of the head; and as the 
next two tones are taken let this resonance 
gradually glide back to its first point of 
support. 

And now we are ready for figured scale 


Ex.4 


work, which is of the very greatest value 


Counterfeit Vowels 
By Grace Grove 


to dress the thoughts of poetic genius in 
the drab garments of workaday speech. 


Two Waifs of Speech 

HE ENGLISH wh and ih are prob- 

ably most subject to vowel counterfeit. 
Although Dr. Fillibrown calls these the 
most “primitive” of English vowels, still 
their verbal legitimacy cannot be ques- 
tioned. In song, however, they are often 
regarded as vowel nobodies—requiring a 
tonal grooming beyond that which a mere 
compromise vowel can provide. These two 
barbarians, uh and ih, therefore frequently 
speak under the strict supervision of an 
Italian vocalise vowel—but not, however, 
of one alone. In fact, ah, 0, e and eh may 
in turn seek to bring these untutored primi- 
tives to their tonal senses. It is necessary, 
however, that this tonal chaperon must -be 
one which has proved itself kind (in the 


vocalise, at least) to the singer’s own vocal 
idiosyncrasies. Under its direction, “sun” 
and “lull”, “limit” and “infinite,” all be- 
come veritable schools for yowel reform. 
And finally, when all tonal amenities have 
been met, wh and ih are discovered as hope- 
less victims of lingual amnesia—and their 
words are dead. 

Uh and ih are not, however, alone liable 
to vowel counterfeit. In fact any verbal 
vowel may, from time to time, be forced 
to accept first aid assistance from any 
vocalise vowel—and in spite of an almost 
certain sacrifice of word clarity. Even 
that darling of the vocalise, ah, should it 
show the least sign of tonal wavering, may 
find itself speaking from behind an over- 
shadowing aw. In consequence, “pond” 
becomes verbally false as a _ pseudo 
“pawned”; and “fond” is blurred in an ap- 
proach toward “fawned.” The personal 


for the purpose of smoothing out the sc: 
of the voice. The rapid gliding over a 
about the various little changes of dir¢ 
tion of tone, is of the greatest possible ber 
fit in acquiring the ability to do tl 
unconsciously. Try the study not too f 
at first, so that there may be time for ji 
an instant of thought as to tone directi 
when arrival is made at the point of lea} 
jng over that upper “break.” The fact 
that by the time this point in practice h) 
been reached the careful student shou} 
begin to feel release from concern abo 
there being any break at all. But sor 
voices will be more stubborn than other 
which is just another way of saying th| 
some students have naturally or have d 
veloped a more sensitive imagination thi 
others. The voice will surely respond 
careful thought. 

Exercise 4 may be done with many vari 
tions of the grouping of the notes, a fe 
of which are here given. | 


Do not try to do all these studies at tt 


first practice. In fact, for several 
only the first one should be used, with 
few repetitions several times a day; 
better done at each repetition, till ther 
a certain sensation of sureness and eas 
making that little leap over into the u 
reénforcement. Then, as the days pass 
there is ease and certainty at each st 
taken, gradually advance to the o 
studies. “The mills of the gods gr 
slowly,” and this is nowhere more cer 
than in the building of a voice. Let tf 
be absolute certainty that each step is s 
cure before the next is taken. 


& 


pronoun “I” strives to imitate the 
syllable of “oyster” and loses its own id 
tity in the process. Through an exchanj 


of tonal courtesy, “born” suggests an 
distinct “barn”; “adorn,” “a darn”; — 
“paw,” “pah.” Even “e,” »” although a rep 


¥ 


table Italian vowel, may, in the solution | 
some temporary vocal problem, becor 


itself, is persuaded to better its tonal ce 
dition by an ill-mated union with eh. 
fact, the tonal and verbal gropings of the 
counterfeit English vowels suggest 
times only an inept mimicry of Germé 
umlauts—perhaps a little drunk. 
And now the colloquial cousins of 

vowel counterfeits. It is unfortunate 


these slovenly vowels, although tab 

the vocalise, should so often gain a ba 
stair entrance into song. A lax vo 
vigilance, outside the vocalise, easily grai 


Music is a universal language 
_ and like the language of speech 
has its own grammar. The gram- 
“mar of Music is Harmony—and 
if you have not studied the subject 
‘you should not delay any longer. 


Learn to analyze compositions — to 
/ identify the chords used and thereby 
) get an intimate knowledge of the inten- 
|) tion of the composer. You get at a real 
j) understanding of the basis of phrasing 
and accent, which is interpretation, 
) through a knowledge of the chords 
m used. A knowledge “of Harmony helps 
1) to satisfy the natural curiosity of every 
|) player, which is “How did the composer 
iy, write it?” 


f By the study of Harmony you learn 
to correct errors in notation, which Oc- 
cur even in the best editions of music; 
also to know when apparent discords 
are correct. 

ia . 

| Harmony will help you to memorize 

i) more easily and more permanently 

) because you understand the reason for 
the progression of chords used, and 

‘are able, therefore, more readily to 

‘carry the composition in mind. 


Let us give you free, a practical 
demonstration of the thoroughness of 
the University Extension Conservatory 
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to them, however, their privilege of un- 
censored speech. Thus 00 may consort at 
times with a too pallid ih; while the bright 
and colorful o becomes dull and bedraggled 
from association with a colloquial wh. 
Such a mésalliance between vowels in song 
can result easily in the destruction of 
verbal caste. For, after all, words can 
rise no higher than the lingual level of 
their own vowels. Neither can they employ 
a language more cultured than that of the 
singer’s own speech. 

The counterfeit vowel, whether tonal or 
colloquial, can in fact only “make a fool” 
of itself and the word which carries it. 
Until it can be eradicated, therefore, the 


Good 


and Bad _ Habits 


r 


place for its singer is obviously in- the 
studio—that is, in the laboratory where he 
may, in seclusion, conduct his experiments 
upon verbal vowels and at the same time 
seek to perfect his habits of speech. For, 
after all, the counterfeit vowel can, at best, 
offer only its counterfeit word—and the 
counterfeit word is indeed an empty con- 
veyor of poetic thought in song. 

Never in the annals of song has the 
audience demanded so much of the singer, 
in the way of beautiful and distinct pro- 
nunciation and enunciation. And _ the 
singer’s.' conquest of this treasure is 
through the gateway of a meticulous study 
of vowel values. 


in 


Singing 


By Eva Emmet Wycoff 


would be perfect, were it not for 

the fact of imitation of the elders in 
childhood. As children grow in years they 
more and more take on the habits of par- 
ents or those with whom they come in 
contact. A little girl will hear a man or 
woman sing very high or very low, and 
her efforts to do likewise illustrate this 
point. 

We have all heard children perform in 
attic circuses or shows, at maybe a pin ad- 
mission. They screech or roar, according 
to their model in mind. There was the 
case of a young girl who had a high shrill 
speaking voice which over-powered any 
speaker present. When asked why she did 
this, after repeated efforts were made to 
stop her by her voice teacher, she replied, 
“Well, every member of the family at home 
tries to be heard above every one else, at 
the same time.’ This corresponds with 
our first statement. Her efforts to over- 
come this bad habit were heroic. 


The Natural Way 


INGING should be simple, straight for- 
ward, easy. Why stiffen and grow 
nervous? Greatly because of false ideas. 
There is too much talking about it, each 
student telling how nervousness affects him. 
Why not discipline the physical? Mentality 


Tw SINGING VOICE in the adult 


Building a 


is what counts—right thinking. 

The student, whether artist or amateur, 
goes to a teacher to learn to sing. But he 
really goes to have his ideas reconstructed. 
Consequently we witness the effects of all 
kinds of voice use. Nasal, throaty, and 
pinched voices, as well as those that come 
forth as naturally and freely as a flower 
blooms. As the teacher wills, so the stu- 
dent responds, 


Let Nature Lead 
RECT, easy posture is absolutely neces- 
sary for the singer. He will always 
show ease in his singing, if this is empha- 


sized. Keep the stomach muscles always 
high. “Stand tall’—never slump. Then 
do not worry about the shoulders. They 


will automatically lift themselves. 

Coérdination of all the parts required in 
singing affords quick results. These are 
the lungs, ribs, abdomen, larynx, vocal 
cords, tongue, teeth, lips and jaw. Relax 
in singing, and allow each of these organs 
to perform its natural function. 

The teacher must be sure of himself, else 
he cannot sway the mind of the student to 
assimilate properly his ideas. Through his 
own ‘sureness he makes his teaching clear, 
and results come with absolute certainty. 
But it takes time and patience on the part 
of both teacher and student. 


Program 


By W. D. Armstrong 


NE great mistake, made by young 
() singers thrown on their own re- 
. sources, is that of singing only such 
numbers as appeal to their. personal taste. 
As the student progresses in musical ap- 
preciation, musical themes and melodies 
which, at the beginning of study, do not 
appeal to them as tuneful, become later, 
through education, most tuneful, while 
those which originally appealed to them be- 
come commonplace and uninteresting; and 
so on upward they go until they uncon- 
sciously merge, as it were, into an atmos- 
phere of appreciation which develops a 
favor for compositions sufficiently above 
common tastes to loose general apprecia- 
tion. The result of this cultivated prefer- 
ence is that the singer is unconsciously 
singing over the heads of the greater num- 
ber of his audience; and, being unconscious 
of this fact, he attributes lack of interest toa 
“cold” audience, when he, himself, is re- 
sponsible for the “coldness.” 

Many young singers seem to think that 
to sing in a foreign language is the height of 
vocal artistry ; but they are very much mis- 
taken. Song artistry is not reflected in 
ability to sing operatic arias and song 
classics in a foreign language. A singer 
may do all of these things and still not be 


an artist. Voice, with all its technical 
perfection, is to the artist a more or less 
perfect instrument through which his con- 
ceptions, expressed in words and melody, 
reach the understanding of his hearers and 
awaken in their minds like emotions. There- 
fore, as responsiveness is subject to under- 
standing, the singer singing in a foreign 
language is in somewhat the same position 
as an orator addressing a multitude in a 
foreign tongue, the only difference being 
that the singer meets with the admiration 
of those of his audience who are affected 
by beautiful tone irrespective of word un- 
derstanding, and the orator is ridiculous. 

We do not mean to suggest that the 
singer shall sacrifice art to commercialism; 
what we do mean is that he shall more 
frequently descend from the clouds and 
sing to the people in language and melody 
within their understanding. But, the young 
singer argues, do not some of the world’s 
greatest artists sing whole programs in a 
foreign language? Yes, some of them do, 
but you are not yet a great artist. When 
you are you may do many things which 
would never be countenanced in the stu- 
dent, for you will then have the psychologi- 
cal support of the word “great.’—The 
Musical Leader. 
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THE ORGANIST'S ETUDE 


It is the ambition of Tue Erupe to make this department an “Organist’s Etude” complete in itself. 


Making the Most of an Old Pipe Organ 


HE ONE WHO is called upon to 
[vs a very old pipe organ of limited 
J resources has at once a problem and 
un opportunity. Most of the mid-Victorian 
‘battleships” are plentifully supplied with 
nutation stops—the Twelfth, Fifteenth, and 
even mixtures are often included in the 
specifications of old organs of very modest 
proportions. Consequently there is no de- 
ficiency of volume; but the organist who 
avoid monotony in the softer 
voices has a problem which the following 
suggestions may help to solve. 
Try a passage on the Flute Harmonique 
4 Ft. of the Swell Organ, and play an 
vctave lower than the music is written. 
This will prove a welcome contrast to the 
overworked Stopped Diapason, and it is a 
delightful registration for the introduction 


wishes to 


or interlude in the accompaniment of a 
yastoral song. If this Flute is the only 
four foot stop on the organ besides an 


Octave or Principal, it is probably too loud 
for many uses. Try using the Aeoline 8 
Ft. (or Salicional 8 Ft., if it is soft enough) 
with the manual Bourdon 16 Ft., and play 
an octave higher. This arrangement gives 
one the equivalent of a delicate Gedeckt 
8 Ft. enriched by an-exceedingly soft four 
foot string stop. If you can spare the great 
manual, draw the Swell to Great octave 
coupler, and you have the combination with- 
out transposing. In this event, there is left 
the option of adding the Dulciana. 


Some Pleasant Inventions 
| THE ORGAN has a Swell to Great 


sub-octave ccupler (sometimes called a 
sixteen foot coupler), draw it together with 
the great Dulciana and the swell Stopped 
Diapason, and play on the great an octave 
higher as before. This Dulcet 4 Ft. effect 
will impart a delicate brilliance to this 
Swell stop, which so often sounds common- 
place because of the restricted choice of 
tones in a small organ. 

Perhz ApS the only two-foot stop at your 
disposal is in the Diapason Chorus, and the 
Fifteenth is certainly too loud for solo 
work. Here again transposition comes to 
the rescue. Draw the Bourdon 16 Ft. and 
the Flute Harmonique 4 Ft. of the Swell, 
and play one octave above. With or with- 
out the tremolo, this combination is a wel- 
come relief from the maid-of-all-work Oboe 
solo. 

The Oboe, by the way, especially the old 
low-pressure Oboe, is about the first rank of 
pipes in the organ to betray age, neglect, or 
extremes of temperature. At such times the 
melody may be played on the great Dopple- 
Flute or Gamba, accompanied by a suitable 
eight or eight-four combination on the 
Swell. Either of these stops will stand a 
fairly loud accompaniment, for their tone 
is clear and penetrating, and the pipes are 
probably not enclosed with expression shut- 
ters. The Gamba, too, will prove to be 
an excellent solo stop of sixteen foot pitch, 
by playing the melody an octave higher 
than it is written. 
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‘Bourdon is desired. 


By Carroll O. Whaley 


Other Colorful Combinations 

NE OF THE PLEASURES of play- 

ing a large organ is a sixteen foot 
string-toned stop, presumably on the choir 
manual. It adds dignity to mezzoforte 
playing, where a contrast to the Swell 
This effect may be 
imitated on a two-manual organ by playing 
on the great an octave below, having drawn 
the Gamba (which thus becomes a Contra- 
Gamba), the Octave or Principal (which 
becomes a brilliant Second Diapason), the 
Swell to Great Octave coupler, and as much 
of the swell organ as is desired, omitting, 
however, to use the manual Bourdon. A 
similar effect, but much softer, can be 
secured by using only the Dulciana with 
one or two delicate swell stops, and then 
playing on the Great as before, with the 
same super coupler. 


Most congregations enjoy an occasional 
hymn-tune played softly at some part of 
the service. This is a challenge to the 
organist to avoid the monotony of four-part 
playing. Play the soprano part on a solo 
combination, or transpose it an octave 
below, accompanying it with the alto and 
tenor parts on another manual, with the 
bass being played on the pedals. 


Some Simple Adjustments 


HE MUTATION stops already men- 

tioned are nearly always too loud to 
be generally usable. They may be muted 
by covering the pipes with a box, if the 
pipe work is not too crowded. This box 
should be made of fiber wallboard, lined 
with cloth or felt, and then provided with 
a vent for the escape of wind. (If the air 
pressure in this mute box rises appreciably, 


See hb seeds 


ORGAN IN THE COURT CHURCH OF DRESDEN 
It is the “last and largest” of the Silbermann organs, of which the builder did not 


live to see its completion. 


The pipes seen in its case, of which the largest are 


the Diapason Basses, are of polished English tin. 


en 


the pipes will not speak their true tones: 
This plan was successfully followed on a 
old Chicago organ. The mixture pipes -c 
the three upper octaves were covered wit 
a box four feet long, one foot three inche 
wide, and one foot high. The full organ n 
longer sounds unpleasantly shrill. 

One thing with which the organist — c 
an old instrument has to contend is an o¢ 
casional pipe going off pitch. The woode 
bungs or stoppers in certain wood pipe 
shrink with age and then slip down th 
tube, causing an untrue tone. The bes 
remedy is to cut a piece of soft chamoi 
skin, tie it over the bung, and re-insert i 
Then, with a helper at the keyboard, tun 
the pipe to its octave, or to the correspond 
ing pipe of another stop. Or, the troubl 
may be caused by the vibrations of heay: 
traffic, causing the pipe to work. partiall: 
off its wind slot. Twist the pipe, and th 
tone is up to pitch again. Fortunately thi 
is not likely to happen to pipes over _ -? 
feet long. i 

Much of the rattling i in organs not. regu 
larly serviced can be avoided by tightenin; 
the screws in the case panels or by insert 
ing an occasional wedge. It may be tha 
some pipe, perhaps a “dummy” in the orgai 
front, is rattling through sympathetic vibra 
tion. Hold the note, and ask your helpe 
to find the offending pipe. Usually a twis 
in its socket or a cushioa of felt or coe 
will stop the noise. 


4 


In Conclusion a 


HE FOLLOWING suggestions wil 
prove helpful to. al See who 
young in service: - 


In other words, do not slight the 
upper half of the pedal keyboard 
because of the swell pedal. , 

2. The pedal organ need not be = play 
continually. 

3. Unless you have a good reason for 
doing otherwise, use both hands on 
the same manual. 3 

4. Remember that the indicated regis-— 
tration is only suggestive. Look it 
over, get the composer’s idea, and 
then adapt it to your own organ. 
The stops, the keyboards, and even 
the interpretation may be changed 
and yet be kept within the range of 
good taste. 

5. Remember, too, that music is pia 
marily mental—a manifestation 
eternal Mind; and that, like 
music of the spheres, it continues 
unto everlasting. With a clear idea 
of mental harmony—whether the 
organ be new or old, large or small 
—your playing may lift the thoughts - 
of your listeners and prove to be a 
real channel for the healing Truth, — 


After all, with a reasonable technic 4 
ready acquired, perhaps there is no teac 
for the organist better than experience 
seasoned with good common sense, 
these served with plenty of. practice. — 


1. Avoid being a one-legged ie 


THROUGH PIPES ALONE 


“ 
ST irough pipes alone 
emanates the inimit- 
able Grandeur & 
and Beauty , 
of the Pipe 


Any imitation, be it ever so in- 
genious and novel, fails to compare 
with the genuine article, particu- 
larly when the arts are involved. 
Frequently high prices justify con- 
sideration of the unreal, but when 
the genuine costs even less, there 
is no doubt as to which presents 
the greatest value. In the new 
Wicks’ creations purchasers get the 
“greatest value.’’ 

Space for a pipe organ is no longer 
a problem as the above illustrates. 
There are 207 pipes within an area 
5’—0” wide and 1’—6” deep, height 
only 5’-6”. 


A PIPE ORGAN FOR ONLY $775.00 


EASY TERMS—PLAY AS YOU PAY 
Address: Dept. Et. 


| WICKSPIPEORGANCO.| 


Nighland, V1. 
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WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 
Needed by every Musician, 


usic Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, an 
where you can instantly 
find it. 


Send for list of 
most popular styles 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
40-46 Lawrence St. 
Flushing New York 


Christmas Greeting 


HAS A SANTA CLAUSE IN IT 


WE PROMISE you a real old- 
fashioned Christmas, with the 
added sparkle of spending it 
by the sea. Stockings for the 
youngsters. Carols. A mam- 
moth tree and a bounteous 
feast. Golf. Hockey. Varied 
entertainment in the hotels. 
$7 up at Chalfonte, $8 up at 
Haddon Hall, single, Ameri- 
can Plan. $5 up at Haddon 
Hall, single, European Plan. 
' Special weekly rates. 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
“» Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 


DECEMBER, 1935 
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Essentials of Early Organ Study 
By William Reed 


organ playing being the /egato touch, 

sufficient time should be devoted by 
the pupil to the acquiring of this touch as 
a practically unconscious habit. This has 
been aptly termed “taking hold of the 
organ.” Seeing also that example comes 
in through the eyes and the ears, the 
teacher will do well at the outset to illus- 
trate liberally the Jegato by means of im- 
provising or otherwise. This will afford 
the pupil a good start in the exercises to 
follow. 

These same exercises for finger substi- 
tution may at first be done on a reed organ, 
different keys being used and the exercises 
played at a moderate tempo, to be gradu- 
ally accelerated. Well laid out hymn tunes 
and simple voluntaries for manuals only 
can be added by way of variety and inter- 
est. Then should come finger marking, by 
the pupil, of such passages as the teacher 
may prescribe. This is an excellent plan 
to follow, both at this stage and later on. 


sk CHARACTERISTIC basis of 


Some Fundamentals 


EASONABLE facility in the use of 

the Jegato touch having been reached, 
the pupil may now proceed to the organ 
proper and pedal work may be started. 
Here the teacher should illustrate the dif- 
ferent methods of pedalling, also such 
points as the relative positions of the arms, 
feet, and body, and—an important item—the 
use of the balls of the feet for the purposes 
both of forming a firm touch in the play- 
ing of diatonic passages and of developing 
flexibility of the ankle joints. Familiarity 
with the position and feel of the pedals will 
precede duet playing, that is, right hand 
with the pedals,-and left hand with pedals. 
From this point and onward, there should 
be no looking at the pedals. 

Then will come trio playing. This should 
be done on two different manuals with 
pedals, the registration being well balanced 
and fundamentally varied. The value of 
trio playing cannot be overestimated; its 
use will become increasingly apparent as 
the pupil advances, since reliable inde- 
pendence of the hands and feet can be at- 
tained by no other means. The pupil must 
ever bear in mind and exercise the different 
motions—similar, oblique, and contrary— 
the last named demanding particular atten- 
tion. 

In four part playing, combined sight and 


hearing are called into additional use. Be- 
cause of this, trouble is sometimes found 
in separating manuals and pedal. In such 
cases pupils may at first be allowed to 
double the bass part on the pedals, while 
playing the four parts on the manuals. This 
will be some encouragement at least; but 
it should not continue long enough to de- 
teriorate into a habit. 


Knowing the Instrument 


NTEREST will be always added to the 

lessons by information given by the 
teacher concerning the pitch of different 
registers, their ordinary combinations, and 
even some details of organ construction. 
This information can be added towards the 
end of the lesson. But just here it may 
be well to warn the pupil against experi- 
menting with the registers during his prac- 
ticing—or at any other time. This is a not 
uncommon tendency that not only wastes 
time but also leads to next to nothing in 
elementary organ study. Let the pupil ad- 
here strictly to such plain registration as 
his teacher marks. Colorful effects will 
come later, in their proper place. 

As progress is made, manual exercises 
should not be neglected, sixths and octaves, 
in particular, being necessary for increas- 
ing the flexibility and control of the 
phalanges, and the general strength of the 
hands. For the same purposes, the follow- 
ing exercise can be recommended, 


Ex.1 


é Sigs Sas ce ‘=o 5 4s A = 


ae a 24 


and for the left hand, 


Ex. 2 ‘ a 


as 15 


If good results are to be attained, a 
reasonable continuity in study is necessary. 
Intermittent or desultory lessons and prac- 
tice are unsatisfactory to both teacher and 
pupil, since such methods will hinder the 
forming of a true foundation for the later 
grades of study, and may even cause a 
lapse into faulty habits. ‘“Sticktoitiveness” 
and a sustained interest will all the more 
quickly mean material progress, and will 
rapidly unfold alluring prospects of good 
things to come. 


The Transcription in the 


Church 


By Edward 


LET US GIVE just a few serious moments 
to consideration of the propriety of tran- 
scriptions in the church service. 

Occasionally one hears the admonishing 
phrase: “Let the music be dignified and 
worshipful.” I do not think one needs 
only to pray with the organ. It is also 
a good medium with which to preach. I 
do not suggest as much freedom as a 
preacher will take when he introduces in 
his sermon a humorous story or a joke, as 
the best of them do. Perhaps that is why 
they are the best. But there is room for 
more in the music of the church than 
unctuous dignity and folded hands. Life, 
vigor, joy, praise, love, courage, sacrifice, 
grief, consolation, spiritual exaltation—all 
these are clarion notes in the song of the 
human soul and sound the progress of 
man’s struggle upward. And all these may 
be found in the great master works, in 
every conceivable form and application of 
musical thought. 


Service 
A. Mueller: 


A label is not always indicative of the 
contents. In Boellmann’s “Suite Gothique” 
there is a menuet that is-frankly a dance. 
And the Toccata that we all love could 
scarcely be characterized as  worshipful. 
On the other hand, the Larghetto from the 
“Clarinet Quintet” of Mozart, as an organ 
transcription, is as spiritual and chaste as 
a Rafael Madonna. 

As a final example, there is one compo- 
sition so wedded to the organ and church 
that all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men can’t pry it loose. That is Handel’s 
Largo. If you don’t know this, don’t be 
shocked—in its original form it is an aria 
from a most paganish opera called 
“Xerxes.” > ; 

So I say: The selection of music fit- 
ting for church service is not in any way 
incumbent on its source. It lies entirely 
in the taste and discrimination of the or- 
ganist. —The Diapason. 


Estey Gothic Organ 


With the Tone 


You’ve always admired! 


Organs of beautiful tone—equipped 
with electrical blowing apparatus. 
With expression pedal—an innoya- 
tion in reed organ construction—that 
gives a wider range from pianissimo 
to forte than ever before possible. 
Grand organe pedal also provided. 


Estey builds reed organs for every 
requirement—Estey pipe organs are 
world famous, and rightly so. More 
than 3000 outstanding installations 
are giving music lovers everywhere a 
new conception of the true splendor 
of organ music. May we send you 
catalog? 


For Your Church, Lodge, 
School, or Home! 
Estey Organ Corporation 


Brattleboro, Vermont 


| S. WILDER, for many years one of the fore- 


most Piano Teachers at the 
New England Conservatory and the Pioneer of Piano Classes in 
America."" (The Etude) 

a et 
FIVE MASTER PIANO COURSES:-Sight Playing, Memoriz- 
ing, — Accompanying, — Interpretation, — Note values and 
Reegehme: Now $1.00 each or $3.00 for the Complete Set of 
ve. 


BEGINNERS PIANO COURSE (Revised) $1.00 
TEACHERS MANUAL $1.50 or Both for §2.00 
At your Local Music Store or sent direct. 


H. S. Wilder 361 Austin St. West Newton, Mass. 


A MUSICAL CHRISTMAS 
for TEACHER . . . for PUPIL 
ay d X 


Pin, shown at left, in gold or 
silver plate 25c, in_ sterling 
silver 40c; gold-filled 50c; 10K 
gold $1.50. On single orders, 
add 5c for postage. Ring at 
right, sterling silver $1. Write 
for 26-page catalog. SS 


Alli 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 


v 
75 BRUCE AVENUE, NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


If you play the piano, send for re- 
markable free booklet showing how 
you may greatly improve your playing 
through mental-muscular coordina- 
tion as used by famous pianists. No obligation. 


Broadwell Studios, Dept. 11-M, Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif, 


BEAN ARTIST 


WE OAN TEACH 

YOU DRAWING in 
your own home during your 
Spare time. Thirty-five years of 
successful teaching proves our ability, 
Artists receive large salaries. 


Write today for Art Year Book 


ScH@1APPLED ART 


Dept. 295, 10 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


if Etude Advertisements are } 


Bulletins of Splendid Buy- 
ing Opportunities - = « 


RAR PRINTERS 


and ENGRAVERS 


CANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE 
—~ ~ WRITE FOR PRICES ~ ~~ ~ 


2054 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By Henry S. Fry, Mus. Doc. 


Ex-dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
Gro. L. SPAULDING and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym ha will be Fi Ee 


c. Each month we propose in the Publisher's Monthly Letter to 

A FAVORITE give mention of a composer who, by reason of the marked 

COMPOSER favor in which music buyers of today hold his compositions, 
J) 


is entitled to designation as a favorite composer of piano music. 


sixteen and then, in 1881, the Spaulding 
family moved to Brooklyn, where he took 
up the study of harmony. 

As a composer, Spaulding might be 
said to be very much of an inspirational 
writer who was largely self-developed. 


Great renown is attached to the names 
of a number of composers whose works 
have been highly favored by the best 
musicians appearing before the public 
and by leading critics commenting on 
those works to the public, but the gen- 
eral public perhaps has not the slightest 
idea that the name of Geo. L. Spaulding 
represents the composer who was one 
of the most successful, if not the most 
successful, writer for young piano pupils. 


which are a few talented singers, but they are have the choir sing in rts; 
literally scared to death of classical music. dently have a ahortiee of pa 
Will you suggest some numbers in four parts circumstances, it might be advisable to ] 
that will lead up to an appreciation of the your selection of music to the ability of 
oratorios and so forth? Please suggest some choir. The most desirable thing to do 
Christmas cantatas. What will keep the mem- be to secure more men if possible. We > 
mm 


A church choir has been organized, in A. It is, of course, more but you 


He was very prolific in his melodic gifts. a baa £ v ! 
When a young man he secured employ- bers of the choir interested?—W. H. having the publishers of TH» Hrupp sen 
A. Some fairly simple numbers for such a a catalog of music which includes 


ment in a music store and later went sess - : c u 
into business for himself doing some very choir include: God so Loved the World, Marks; numbers, You might also investigate the f 


enccedstal music publishing Mule jerethe God is a Spirit, Bennett; The Radiant Morn lowing books, which may be had fro 


hath passed away, Woodward; Lord of our publishers of THn Erupe: “Children’s ante 


There are a great number of his piano music publishing business and took up Poet Sede ed f C ( 
compositions in the early grades which the teaching of piano and from that A ea eth ee phe easy Barnes; “Junior Intermediate Anthé 
sell by the thousands every year and point on he specialized in writing the 75.7 Robert git, Bach; ani eek ye the Book” (One and two parts), Har Ty “Twe 
some of these have been used by piano teachers delightful, Gece! ake teaching pieces which Won Chelutane Contathe voumlshe nadvare Vaison Anthems 1°. ee 1 
for over a quarter of a century. are so justly well liked. ie nen ater , _ One 480) tL ook, arnes; | 
Geo. L. Spaulding was a big man with a happy, Mr. Spaulding for awhile resided in Philadel- Or One ie eee oN epee of Christ, Choir,’ Fearis; “The Junior Choir “Cu 
jovial soul and although he wrote some successful phia but the last twelve years of his life he dwelt Werdice wisi e a 1d, nh ams 5 The Shep- Book (Unison with optional alto ; 
popular songs, operettas, and other works, he in Roselle Park, New Jersey, where he enjoyed yj he” Staite’ “phe we a rue World’s True Mueller, 
seemed to get_a particular pleasure in writing the society of his many friends who ran over hor +6 “Gea? Pec ee AS Stults ; 0. SEA ee i = 
numbers that would win the interest of young from the nearby metropolis of New York to visit Kian” Dalec eens 1” » tar ay pre rea ee with single expressio: 
piano beginners. What is true of compositions him, His death occurred in Roselle Park Junel, ae World,” aCe De bes fri ae ope mediate ee Pag lage in having two e&, 
published over his own name is equally true of 1921. Christ,” Richter CORECREE 2 ur Cremer shutters? The instr On hen ee 


some of his works published under pseudonyms. Mrs. Spaulding collaborated with her husband - Z ” 
Teachers have made great favorites of quite a few under the pen name of Jessica Moore, writing the 4 Unless Sou He to use some social feature ee eee Drum which, when installed, 
such numbers upon which the composer's identity texts which lend added charm to many of Spauld- be raHol vee he aLLGE Sy of the members of an are t a JGR we bursted. Will this 
has been hidden. _ing’s little first and second grade piano pieces. nee the our only suggestion would be to use nite Red upon the drum so that it cannot 
Spaulding was born at Newburgh, New York, The appended list covers but a small number Seat oe ae ines Gene uoues to make them mais Ponee name a set of stops that may 
on December 26, 1864. His mother’s maiden name of his popular piano pieces among which are Sing, + ec ih i. ee ox fa oe e par t, and to appeal a Gathad 6 a group of string toned pipes 
was Mary Victoria Lee, and his father was Wil- Robin, Sing; Airy Fairies; June Roses; Pretty ate arenas : oya ty to the church and its toned sto ° Wh 1s the Quintadena a & 
liam W. Spaulding. He studied piano with local Little Song Bird; Child’s Good-night, and others fortunate aepecin abi Eee ee) mis sure of cho Dicphones ohaameaeantn 3 
teachers from the time he was eight until he was which reach especially high pinnacles as best sellers, aruba and Diaphones ehien Sidia on 
qn a higher pressure? Why, usually, 
unified instrument better than a straight o 


Oman have been asked to do some research 
work on “What contribution has been made to 


Compositions of Geo. L. Spaulding the Musical World by Negroes?” Will you Jor theater use? Will you please explain 
PLANT COnOS kindly tell me how and where to get this infor- Use of scaling ratios (Diapason, Ratio: 1:2 
mation? Will you also tell me how to get in “nd what they signijy? What is the ad 
o. Title Grade Price Cat. No. Title Grade Price ‘euch with Nathaniel Dett?—o. 8. of The American Organist? When the sp 
5 After the Rain.............0+- 2 $0.25 6948 Morning Glories. With Words. 1 © $0.25 A. We suggest your investigation of the Cé@tions of the Atlantic City organ are pri 
following books: “Afro-American Folksongs,” Will you send them to me or shall I wri 


Airy Fairies .......ceneeeeese 1 -30 7221 Mountain Pink .............-. 2 25 = A fA 5 
; Birdies’ Singing School. With 5563 Mountaineer’s Call ........... 3 135 Krehbiel; “Negro Workaday Songs,” Odum and 
Worda | setts. sense sein eas 1 125 T7066’ Musings) ocncicemaren en. cee 2% 335 Johnson; “American Negro Polk Songs,” 


The American Organist? Can you give 
the name and address of the firm bal Cian 


7 Blue Jay. Mazurka ..... 2 ‘3B 12126 My Lesson Today. With Words 1 25 White; “Slave Songs of the United States,” ‘he Wanamaker store organ?) 7 do nop 7 
Chase of the Butterflies. . 2 ‘30 16321 My Music Teacher. In C. Five- Allen-Ware-Garrison; “Religious Folk Songs derstand the use of the mutation 8 
Cheerful Hearts .........-.0- 2 30 Note Melody ..........++++ 1 25 of the Negro,’ Dett ; ‘Negro Folk Songs Book,” specially the Twelfth. Will you give me 
Christmas Day .:...... 0.00008 2 25 16990 Obliging Guest. Introducing Burlin; “Utica Jubilee Singers Spirituals,” ‘ea of how it is used? Can you give me 
Climbing Blossoms .........-++ 2 25 Black Hawk Waltz (Walsh) 2% 49 Johnson ; “Seventy Negro Spirituals,” compiled @@dress of The Robert Morton Organ Com 
Climbing Morning Glories..... Digs 930. 7478.0n aVisibasan ceeec aoa 11, ‘95 by Fisher. Any of these may be secured from 4d name some of their installations? 

513 College Boy’s Dream. March.. 3 _ .40 15887 Our Boys. March ...........- 2u, ‘39 the publishers of Tum Brups. many pipes would a set of unified stops req 
6547 College Colors. March........ 3 ‘40 6494 Passing Clouds ............0++ 2m 25 .. Nathaniel Dett may be reached by addressing 48 follows: Bourdon 16’—Concert Flute 
itedyeDAbine | Walic 1... Meemee a aae 2 ‘25 6462 Peacock. With Words ........ 1 °95 him at Room 209, 154 Wast Avenue, Rochester, Flute #-—Tweljth 274'’—Piccolo 2’—and T 
17040 Daisy Chains 0s. ss seers: 1 25 14007 Perfume of Violets. Waltz... 3 140 Oe reenter 136’ ?—E.. N. 
7534 Dance of the June-Bugs....... “ 7 ink Pearls. Waltz........... hy 25 set) was 6 reet, New York, 
6460 Ding Dong Bell. With Words.. 1 25 15375 Pretty Little Song Bird 1 25 . Who 1s also an authority onthe Suu ject roel peer operate en ae ae 
B76) Dollie’s “Dream ii. .dens eereetete i i et 0. 
11802 Fairies’ Lullaby .............. 2% eH 1sved Rusiant Rice a os Q. Please advise me of a company that shutters. We should not think the Drum wi 
11807 Wlag*Day'«. «..14cepah- eco 2° 195 11300 Restful. Reverie .....-... Cke 5 Manufacturers harps, and one that furnishes the" head pulpy Was damned it aught 
17528 Flight of the Fireflies 2+. 2 -30 15850 Rustic Holiday. Introducing sone tices Ee ees COMET COROT OI: pice sith: new one: A ee ened 
142) Floral Parade vveeeeolllill00 B B3 aay ovens Peasant (Schwann). 23% $5 1° "Gomninicate with the following firms <2 be Uniled af Any oF all pitches covered 
11316 Frivolity. Valse Vive 3 "40 11458 School Review. March........ 2 32 in reference to the matter, asking for prices on {h¢ number of pipes included. The Quintad: 
11555 Good Night, Golden Curls. With 11557 Scouts Are on Parade. With “© harp and chimes and stating that they are to {3 20t a string toned stop; it is a stop in w 
sa capi er en a LN 1 26 st piston oem 1 95 be attached to a reed organ: J. C. Deagan, Inc., the twelfth is prominent. So far as we kno’ 
Bence Chik Si Oe: 1kgo Sra ee ee : 25 1770 Berteau Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; R. H. fhe highest wind pressure used for a Diaph 
Note Melody ........- reheat 25 11893 Shower of Kisses. Waltz..... 3 26 ~Mayland’s Sons, 54 Willoughby Street, Brook- 18 50” and the highest for a Reed, 100". a 
Se SE ei dle et) a Seer eros Oe a : oe lyn, New York; and Rangerone, Inc. 574 rgan in Convention Hall, Atlantie City, i 
Hope. Reverie .....scsscseees 2 125 5786 Sing, Robin, Sing! With Words 1 BO. TAF Ken Streou Newark «New (descr: Simei trent 
Humpty Dumpty ....:........ 5 ive- ! oe rmonic on Ww 

Wee , ial pty PE Pat = = 16328 eee In C. Five-Note - a Q. I am playing a two manual organ and The unified organ is not necessarily bettees 

B In ja Marry «<0 oheeeeae 2 25 7144 Sleep, Baby, Sleep. With Words 1 ‘95 have five combinations which I try to use to theater’ work, but it cam be consbeucted at 
TcCloven: ois. eee eee 3 25 16623 Sleighing in the Country h, “40 bring out different effects, but I do not seem cost than. a “stralght™ Olean. a: Gas 
In Slumberland. Revaric...... 2 "25 16543 The Star Dreamer 1 "30 ¢0 get much variation. I am sending you the fources and satisties the audiences /so)# 
Tae en dence Das TACeaaets 1654S The Stee ire aa + 4 32 names of the stops and ask your advice on individual tone colors are concerned, thou 

O ocnanbis the Caer aie de) tater eed eae b A combinations. Organists have told me I do ¢@Semble combinations are not usually 8 

Ocean and Yankee Doodle.... 2 25 With Words id x reais 2 25 not have much to work with.—M. C. G. oe The figures 1 :2.66 indicate a” 
12166 Jolly Bugler ...:.....csee-.- 2 95 17579 Step Sprizhtly. 6 Introducing : _ A. The organ you specify is of course lim- in which the diameter of the 18th pi e is 
5789 Jolly Raindrops. With Words.. 1 25 When You and I Were Yo eh ited. You do not indicate what combinations thet oes ee pipe: Ang a ‘the 
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stops on the organ. Where can I secure 101 pipes would be required for p 
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lar, have all the fun, the center 
7a _ofattraction everywhere, just 
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; instrument from Italy. 
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beautifully illustrated literature. 
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today sure. e 33 
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Bands and 


Orchestras 


(Continued from page 713) 


city’s available players within the band’s 
personnel. 

It has been of course, quite a job to ac- 
complish all this in the short space of eigh- 
teen months. It is well also to emphasize 
the fact that the player who is “jazz mad” 
only, was given no place in this band. 

In this day and age, it is comparatively 


Honesty in 


easy to find players of all instruments who 
are versatile enough to play more than one 
instrument well, play concert music in the 
manner and spirit demanded by the score, 
and depart from the sublime to the ridic- 
ulous, when the commercial demand pre- 
sents itself, in the way of dance orchestra 


playing. 


Piano Study 


(Continued from Page 716) 


Their “toilette” must be a 
Must I not shave every day? 
to know that the alternative 
beard? 

Suppose I point to some notes on the 
page and ask, “Do you know these?” 

“Oh, yes,” answers the student. “I know; 
those are sixteenth notes.” 

Yes, and how does he play them? It is 
not enough to know sixteenth notes. One 
must feel them, rhythmically and tonally, 
and then be able to play them with rhyth- 
mic and tonal correctness. And there is 
no way to accomplish this except through 
the daily “toilette.” If I do not practice 
my technic I cannot make my sixteenths 
correct. To know them theoretically is not 
enough. I must save three to four hours 
every day for practice, and I let nothing 
interfere with this. 

And again, thorough musical training 
includes very many things. These people— 
not students alone—who play Concertos, do 
they know other than their own piano 
parts? Some of the most scrupulous will 
work on the arrangement of orchestra for 
‘the second piano, after first having learned 
their own part. I find this most often true 
\ of violinists. But, for me, a concerto means 
jthe whole composition. What does the name 
The piano or the violin is only 
/ part of a whole. 


daily labor. 
Is it enough 
is a long 


5 Singers Need to Study Music 


N_MY LONG acquaintance with singers 
{ have found almost always that of all 
', performers they are the most ignorant of 
music in general. They take all kinds of 


tS liberties, making as their excuses the limi- 
“tations of the vocal organism and of the 


breathing capacity. 

But I believe that this weakness is be- 
cause they almost never thoroughly study 
music in general. In other words, they 
have no foundation, no background, and 
no training, musically speaking. 

I can explain to myself this lack of 
knowledge. As a general rule, a singer 
discovers his voice at the age of sixteen 
to eighteen years. Therefore, he does not 
know what to do with it except to make 
music. Then he begins to study the abso- 
lutely indispensable foundation of music; 
but even this study is very superficial, just 
enough for building a repertory of opera, 
or, what is worse, of songs. Of course I 
have known singers who are competent 
musicians, but these are fewer than few. 

I know that singers rather than instru- 
mentalists fill the houses, as a rule. But 
this is because their art is much easier to 
understand (since it is more superficial and 
emotional) and therefore appeals more to 
the masses who can understand it without 
preparation. To enjoy Bach one must have 
preparation. To enjoy Puccini no prepara- 
tion is required. 


Artists and Musicians 
HE MAN who is an artist has feeling ; 
it is “in his blood” to express his feel- 
ing. He has soul and heart. But he is like 
a diamond in the rough, which must be 


cleaned and cut before it becomes beautiful. 
The race horse must have blood and breed- 
ing. But it also has to be trained. 

The man who is a musician has the train- 
ing. He knows how to express himself, 
though he may not have much to express. 
The two faculties are like capabilities and 
manners in Life. We may admire a man’s 
character and capabilities; but, before he 
can be wholly acceptable, he must have 
polished manners as well. The real artist 
is a musician; the real musician an artist. 


The “How” of Technic Important 


UT TO RETURN io our subject of 
teaching. In assigning a task to a 
pupil, I always tell him how I wish him 
to play it. But I tell him at the start that 
I shall try to convince him as to my ideas; 
and I ask him, if he is not convinced, will 
he please discuss the subject with me? In 
the technic I begin with the greatest diffi- 
culty, the highest point, the top—the high 
lift. This is for strength. If you are going 
to punch something, you can not punch 
hard if your hand is touching the object. 
Therefore, if we are to make strong mus- 
cles and tone, we must lift high. If we 
play from near the key, the tone is not 
large. If we try to help out with the arm, 
wrongly, the tone is nervous, dry and short. 
To develop the finger, I use extreme 
tension in the hand, with the fingers lifted 
high. Suddenly, I play swiftly and strongly 
with one finger; it flies back into its 
original position immediately, and the next 
finger follows. The movement is swift, 
but there is a wait after each finger, so that 
the exercise as a whole is very slow in 
tempo, and very intently considered. I play 
thus, for instance, with the right hand, a 
scale of two octaves, fingered 5 4 3 2 1, 
54321,54 321, so that each finger shall 
be exercised. With the left, meantime, I 
may play the tonic triad on only the first 
note of the scale. But this, of course, is 
only one exercise. The tone must be solid; 
it must be a carrying tone, that can be 
heard across a large hall, even in pianis- 
simo, If the tone is properly formed, with 
strength; then, afterward, when I wish to 
play it softly I have only to relax. 


Exercise of All Muscles 


O ATTAIN the necessary conditions 

for playing, one must have not only 
strength of finger but also great power in 
all the muscles of the arm and shoulder. I 
must carry out my physical exercises every 
day in order to train these muscles and to 
preserve their great strength. Everything 
I do is directed toward command of the 
keyboard. 

Why do I not play tennis? Because it 
hardens the wrist. In life, we regret all 
movements which are merely nervous move- 
ments. They are no more serviceable at 
the piano than elsewhere. Do you wish a 
thin tone, founded on nerves? Do you 
wish a sharp, harsh tone like the crack of 
a whip, because your body is not trained? 
Rather close the piano and_ prepare 

(Continued on Page 750) 
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THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Te ROLE of the violin, not as a 
musical instrument, but as an object 
of near adoration for the collector, 
is made possible by the fact that, aside from 
being a thing of beauty, in line, color and 
mass, capable of producing tone beyond 
any other instrument conceived by man, 
at its best it is rare as a pearl in a rajah’s 
crown. Along with these it has that unique 
quality of improving rather than deteriorat- 
ing with age. 

In an earlier period fiddles, awkwardly 
constructed and little prized, had next to 
no commercial value. Nor did a develop- 
ment in craftsmanship help matters greatly. 
Even the now famous Stradivarius violins 
were at first in little demand. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, Cer- 
vetto, the father of the famous violoncellist, 
failed to find a buyer for a Stradivarius 
violoncello priced at five pounds (twenty- 
five dollars). The great Cremonese in- 
struments, their worth unrealized, were 
becoming scattered throughout the coun- 
tryside. A few more years and the name 
itself would have meant nothing. 

The person who brought about a change 
in this condition, who gave a peculiar value 
to old violins and a meaning to violin col- 
lecting—who, in his small way, made his- 
tory—was a certain Italian peddler, Luigi 
Tarisio. He it was who, with a definite 
idea in his head, resolutely shouldered his 
pack on a morning in the year 1820 and 
set out afoot through the country districts 
of France. 

Luigi Tarisio, carpenter and fiddler, had 
lately begun to take a curious interest in 
violin construction. His own fiddle was a 
poor one, not so much because of its tonal 
flaws as because of its careless workman- 
ship. With his craftsman’s eye he ob- 
served and surmised. He examined other 
violins. His eye fell by chance on a 
Cremonese instrument. Enough! His life 
had gained a focus. 


The Carpenter Travels 


O WE SEE him plodding up hill, down 
dale. We hear his friends mutter, “A 
good carpenter gone wrong. That’s what 
comes of not sticking to one’s plane and 
chisel.” But Tarisio, walking through the 


early morning mists, his eyes seeking peas- ~ 


ant cottages, his ears open for monastery 
bells, has other thoughts. And, strangely 
enough, they are not of the bargains he 
will strike, once he reaches Paris, though 
he is canny enough to chuckle over these, 
but rather of that marvellous Stradivarius 
he has seen, irridescent as a _pigeon’s 
throat, with the rhythm of a graceful 
woman and the voice of an angel. 

Well, he is a practical knight errant, in 
any case. At a farmhouse he asks for an 
odd job or two to do—“any mending, any 
old fiddles to be repaired?” To which the 
farmer casually replies, “Well, we've got 
an old fiddle up in the attic there. Been 
lying around for years.” It is fetched; 
and Tarisio sets to work. First, he must 
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lt is the ambition of Tur Erupr to make this department a “Violizist’s Etude” complete in itself. 


Luigi Tarisio 


Carpenter and Connoisseur of the Violin 


By R. Alfred Glenn 


slyly learn whether or not the instrument 
is a good one. Then he must wheedle 
them into accepting his brand new fiddle 
in exchange for this poor wreck of a thing, 


and along with it a piece of good, black 


bread and honey to finish off the bargain. 
In scarcely more time than required to tell 
it, the bargain is made and Tarisio plods 
on down the road, trying to keep f-om 
looking at his treasure until he is over the 
nearest hill. 

In 1827 Tarisio appeared in Paris for 
the first time, his bag bulging with in- 
struments that today would set the musi- 
cal world agog. But, strange to say, no one 
then knew, save this uncouth carpenter, the 
worth of what he carried. And he it was 
who was finally to teach the world a wor- 
shipful regard for probably the most deli- 
cate and precious instrument ever created 
by the hand of man. 

To M. Aldric he went first and laid his 
instruments lovingly on the counter. But 
if Aldric took him for a country bumpkin 
or an impractical visionary or just a plain 
tramp, he had quickly to reverse his de- 
cision. Here was a close bargainer, en- 
tirely cognizant of the worth of what he 


had to sell. When that day’s work was 
done Tarisio had a neat sum with which 
to get more new fiddles, for trading about 
the countryside. 


Mystery and Romance 


O TARISIO plied his craft of con- 

noisseur—in farmhouses and inns, in 
monasteries and castles—plied his trade at 
a time when the chances of confusion were 
practically nil—that is, before the art of 
imitating labels was known. The field 
was clear—and never was there a better 
master to till it. To Tarisio goes the 
credit of saving for posterity hundreds of 
instruments that otherwise would have 
gone the dusty path to oblivion—and not 
only of rescuing them, but rescuing them 
with such aplomb as to put to shame P. T. 
Barnum’s blatant showmanship. For Ta- 
risio knew the value of mystery, of romance, 
of secrecy, and he imbued his instruments 
with these as with a faint perfume. 

The stories of how he obtained his in- 
struments read like adventures of the 
Arabian knights. In Paris he sees the 
belly of a Stradivarius gathering dust on 
the shelves of a shop; he inquires where 


“The Messiah” Stradivarius, the most famous violin in all the world. 
Made in 1716, it is the model for scale measurements of this family 
of instruments. 


y 


this was bought and runs down to Spai 
to the shop of the man who sold it. Hen 
he is told that the back and sides are ii 
the possession of a wealthy Spanish lad; 
who had the front replaced by a nice ney 
shiney one, the original being cracked in 
several places. Off Tarisio scampers t 
the Spanish lady. She is coy and crafty 
by turns, bringing out wholly unsuspectec 
qualities of gallantry in her ardent bar 
gainer, until finally he gets the bass witl 
every appearance of a person who ha: 
chivalrously allowed himself to be trickec 
into paying too much. Exultant, he board: 
a homeword bound ship. Not many hour; 
pass, however, before a storm breaks anc 
nearly ends the career of both Tarisio anc 
his dismembered charge. ¥ 


His Work Finished 


FTER ALL the colorful course in * 
life, death raised the curtain on 
very personal drama. None had ever been 
allowed to enter the little garret wher 
Tarisio stayed while he was in Milan. 
spent his time there so quietly that no one 
had any idea of the nature of his work. 
His neighbors would notice him slowl: 
climbing the steps and hear the us 
locking and bolting of the door. Th 
they would know that Signor Tarisio w: 
in his room again after his travels. B 
on one of these occasions they heard h 
walking slowly about the room and hea: 
finally the bed springs creak their ru 
welcome. The next day passed and th 
next—and no descending steps were heard. 
The neighbors began to take alarm. Th 
knocked at his door. When no answ 
came they summoned the police. 
door broken in, an amazing sight met th 
eyes. Tarisio’s body lay literally su 
rounded with violins—violins on the 
on the chairs, hanging from the w 
festooned across the ceiling. And th 
silence of all these creatures of his 
merged with the silence that muted 
master’s lips. : 

Vuillaume, clever Parisian dealer, 
the news and hurried to Milan. H 
ceeded in coming into possession of « 
two hundred violins, violoncellos _ 
among them the most treasured 
Tarisio’s darlings, the “Messie” Su 
varius. 

Many times in the latter part oF his lit 
Tarisio had boasted he could pr 
Stradivarius violin still virgin of any 
stroke. So often indeed did he refei 
its advent—and to its miraculous q 
that his friends began jokingly to 
to it as “The Messiah.” Here it was 
the violin that had been preserved for s! 
years in. the collection of Count ozIc 
Salabue’ on whose death in 1824 Tz 
had bought it. Mute this latter 
also kept it for thirty years, con 
whereabouts entirely, the further t 
crease its mystery. Vuillaume, 


into possession of it, kept it 
case in his shop. Finally 


Messrs. William Hill of London. 

So were dispersed the many instruments 
of this indefatigable collector—but dis- 
persed, let us remember, not among peas- 
ants nor among the unwary fiddlers of the 
country where they had been culled, but 
rather into the hands of the greatest con- 
noisseurs and artists of the time—to be 
put to a use far exceeding in scope and 
quality that ever expected of them before 
the days of their début at the hands of 
their carpenter impresario. 

Tarisio was as much master of his craft 
of selecting as was Paganini of his art of 
playing this first water gem among musical 
instruments. And, as Paganini had imita- 


THE VIOLA section in amateur orchestras 
is often weak and not infrequently entirely 
absent. As a solo instrument, the viola 
suffers not from lack of tonal virtue but 
irom lack of skilled players and adequate 
literature. A study of this condition re- 
veals some interesting facts which may 
constitute some of the reasons for this 
unfortunate state of affairs. 

First, a poor viola is worse than useless 
as the tone from such an instrument lacks 
depth and luster. Good violas are hard 
to procure and are costly. Violin makers 
realize the fact that the student hesitates 
to invest heavily in an instrument which 
does not enjoy the popularity of the violin 
and they, therefore, confine their efforts 
to making violins. 

Second, teachers who encourage pupils 
to study the viola and who are competent 
to instruct them seem to be nearly as rare 
as the instrument itself. Without teachers 
there can be no pupils. 

Third, while the larger symphonic works 
contain viola parts that are not only in- 
_ teresting in themselves, but also as intricate 
as the first violin passages, the fact that 
viola music is written in the alto or C 
clef bewilders the young violist who is 
usually familiar only with the treble clef. 
As a solo instrument, the viola displays 
‘a vibrant, rich, though somewhat somber 
“yoice in contrast with the more brilliant 
and sparkling tone of the violin. A small 
jola necessarily will have a small tone. 
This does not mean that every large viola 
is a good instrument but it is impossible 
to obtain a satisfactory tone on‘an instru- 
ment whose proportions are too small for 
its tonal compass. The true viola quality 
‘is more akin to the violoncello than to the 

jolin. To get the best tone from a viola, 
the bow hair should lie flat on the string 
and not too close to the bridge. The bow 
should not be drawn too rapidly across the 
strings. The player should hold his in- 
rument well up; do not muffle the tone by 
allowing the back of the instrument to 
come in contact with the clothes. Care 

ust be taken that the fingers of the left 
hand press the strings firmly against the 
finger-board. 
It is not surprising that the viola is so 


Purits love to play pieces they know, 
why not include a familiar song with 
eir lesson occasionally? It helps to im- 
ve intonation, and gives the pupil the 
desire to play. A satisfactory plan is to 


x 


_ best in music—George Eastman. 
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tors, so Tarisio has had also his. 
for imitators, always! It has been the un- 
skilled, the bungling, the unscrupulous 
dealer who has started the traffic in labels 
—that disreputable habit of counterfeiting 
the yellowish tag pasted on the inside op- 
posite the F-holes. Through this, labels 
have become so unreliable that none but 
the most expert of experts can judge their 
authenticity. 

Perhaps the reader too, as he recalls a 
possibly neglected treasure, will say, “Why, 
it seems to me that that old violin in the 
attic has a Strad label in it. I must get 
it out and see. Perhaps—?” 

And history starts again. 


Alas 


The Viola as a Solo Instrument 
By Frank W. Hill 


little appreciated when one considers that 
it is rarely brought before the public, ex- 
cept in the string quartet or the orchestra. 
It is difficult to obtain solo viola literature 
such as that included in the immense cate- 
gory of the violin; short, expressive num- 
bers suitable for informal concert use. 
Contemporary composers are turning more 
and more to the viola as a medium of ex- 
pression but their compositions are rarely 
of a grade appropriate for beginning stu- 
dents. 

Modern solo literature for the viola is 
apt to be of a heavy type; long and diffi- 
cult sonatas’ which, while containing a 
great deal of musical worth, do not fill the 
place of the lighter, simpler numbers which 
are the mainstay of any instrument’s popu- 
larity. It is not easy to obtain transcrip- 
tions of the better. known violin pieces 
and, indeed, many violin compositions are 
not practical, from the standpoint of tonal- 
ity, for the more somber and deeper voiced 
viola. 

It is quite possible that if the need of a 
more universally appealing literature for 
the viola is filled, this really beautiful in- 
strument will gain the place it deserves 
by virtue of its distinctive qualities. 

These selections, with piano accompani- 
ment, are procurable in the viola clef, are 
easy and are generally familiar: Cavatina, 
Raff; Orientale, Cui; Erotik, Grieg; To 
Spring, Grieg; Nachtstiick, Schumann; 
Valse Triste, Sibelius; Angel’s Serenade, 
Braga; Gavotte from “Mignon,” Thomas; 
Gondoliera No. 5, Barri; Plaisir d Amour, 
Martini; Reverie du Soir, Saint-Saéns; 
Ave Maria, Bach-Gounod; Aria, Tenaglia ; 
Serenade, Drigo-Ambrosio. 

If the student wishes numbers of a more 
ambitious character, he may try: Country 
Dance, Busch; Valse Caprice, H. Waldo 
Warner; Tanz, Becker; Fantasie de Con- 
cert, Rougnon. 

‘These numbers for violin and piano are) 
easily played on the viola: Andante Canta! 
bile, Opus 11, Tschaikowsky; Song of 
India, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Berceuse, Jarn- 
feldt; Deutscher Tanz, Dittersdorf; Cradle 
Song, Brahms; Minuet, Lully; Minuet in 
Olden Style, Hochstein; Serenade, Pierne; 
Berceuse from “Jocelyn,” Godard. 


The Handy Book for Violin 
By Ada E. Campbell 


have a loose-leaf manuscript book for your 
own convenience, making violin arrange- 
ments of school songs, hymns, and so on. 
From this you can copy pieces for the 
student or he may copy them himself. 
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We are now by education providing professionals who will be prepared 
to furnish music performance and also the music itself with the growing de- 
mands forecast, and also aw educated public prepared to appreciate what is 


ACCORDIONISTS 


MODERN ARRANGEMENTS 
BY PIETRO DEIRO 


PICCOLINO (From TOP HAT) 
BY IRVING BERLIN 45c 


RUMBAS AND BOLEROS 
A FOLIO OF 10 DANCES with Spanish Words 
BELLOWS SHAKE 


A STUDY ON BELLOWS TECHNIQUE 
Also 27 NEW ARRANGEMENTS. Send for List. 


O. PAGANI & BRO. Dept. E v2 Yen 


FREE 


128-PAGE BOOK containing 124 Optional 1st Violin Parts (complete, and entirely in the 
lst position) to the Walter Jacobs Standard Marches and Galops; and/or 


1.25 
By PIETRO DEIRO 
1.00 


TO SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC, SCHOOL MUSIC DIREC- 
TORS, AND BAND AND ORCHESTRA LEADERS, known 
to us as such, or who properly identify themselves 


64-PAGE BOOK containing 141 Conductor-Solo Bb Cornet Parts (full size) from the 
Walter Jacobs Band Books; and/or 

48-PAGE BOOK containing 51 1st Violin Parts, some full concert size, of the Walter 
Jacobs Overtures, Suites and Selections, mostly of medium to very easy grade. Instru- 
mentation includes Eb Alto and Bb Tenor Saxophones. Clarinets and Cornets for Bb 


instruments. 
To All Others These Books Are $1.00 EACH 


Please supply your permanent address and present school 
location (if any) and indicate your musical status. 


WALTER JACOBS, Ine., 120 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Jacobs’ Band Monthly and Jacobs’ Orchestra Monthly, $1.00 per year, each. 


POWERFUL! 


Yes, powerful—yet mellow and sweet. 
New acoustical discovery! FRASER 
HANDMADE VIOLINS astound 
critics, delight all players. Trade 


FREE 


CATALOGUE 
Old & New 


VIOLINS in ast poor old one for the 
Bows, Strings EST! 
Expert revoicing $8; repairs 
Expert Repairing and refinishing. Useful booklet, 


“Violinist’s Guide,’’ sent free. 


FRASER, Master Violin Maker 
2025 Stark St., Saginaw, Mich. 


» J. & J. VIRZI CORP. 
503 Fifth Avenue New York 


Henning Violin 
DEEP - MELLOW - SOULFUL 
For a limited time you can pur- 
chase this high-grade violin, with 
the qualities of the finest, at a price 
far lower than ever asked for such’ 
an instrument; made possible by’ 
our many years of experience in 
violin making. Satisfaction guar- 


Write anteed. 
for GUSTAV V. HENNING 
Information 301 Fischer Studio Seattle, Wash. 


ie aL, AO GU Ate GEMUNDER # SONS 


ca 9 West 42n@St., New York 


*“Gemunder Art Violins”’ 


Bows, Cases, Strings, Expert Repairing 
Est. 1846 Send for Catalog E. 
America’s Famous Violin House 


INCREASE YOUR 
INCOME! 


Easily—Substantially—P leas antly 


JOHNSON VIOLIN BOWS 


For precision in workmanship, perfect bal- 
ance and spring, bay a genuine Johnson hand 
made bow. Save half by purchasing direct. 


Artist’s model, $25.00; professional’s, $18.00; — Take Subscriptions for — 
student’s, $15.00. 


00 THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
Expert sehaising and repairing. 


$ JOHNSON ~ — Write for particulars — 
11 Bridge Street 


Yaunouth, Maine 1712 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


USIC PRINTERS 


oft 


(Bie ENGRAVERS 


AND 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 


, pels 


Etude Advertisements are Bulletins of Splendid Buying Opportunities 


li alo Ww in —TODAY’S GREAT PIANO 


Used and endorsed exclusively by such masters as Bauer, Gieseking, 
Iturbi, Lhevinne, and scores of others. Hear and play the new Baldwin. 
You’ll marvel at its tone. 


BALDWIN PIANOS—CINCINNATI 
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Be A SANTA CLaus TO SOME 
CHURCH, SUNDAY SCHOOL, OR 
OTHER ORGANIZATION WITH 
A GIFT OF A QUANTITY OF 
“CHRISTMAS CAROLS WE Love 
To SING” 


x i 


Singing is made 
More Enjoyable 


when everyone has all the words — 
and all the music right in hand. 


Christmas } 
Carols 


‘We Love 
toe Ming 


AROL sings in communities, business organizations, clubs and 

other gatherings at Christmas-time bring out the real Christmas 
spirit. In churches and Sunday schools special carol services make 
most effective features for the observance of this great occasion of 
the Christian religions, These fine Carol Collections which can be 
purchased as reasonably as $10.80 (plus transportation) for 100 
copies are great aids in making a success of such sings or services. 


Christmas Carols We Love to Sing 


Mixed Voices, Four-Part (Presser Octavo Edition No. 21130) 
Price, 15 cents a copy (Discounts on Quantities). This is 
the Ideal Carol Collection for Mixed Quartet, Chorus Choir 
of Mixed Voices, Congregational or Other Group Singing. 
E XCELLENTLY engraved music plates lithographed on substantial weight of 
good quality paper stock. Contains Angels, from the Realms of Glory; 
Away ina plats The Cherry Tree Carahe Christians, Awake, Salute the 
Happy Morn; The Christmas Tree; Come with Torches, Jeannette, Isabella; 
The Coventry Carol; The First Nowell; God Rest You Merry, Gentlemen; 
Good Christian Men, Rejoice; Good King Wenceslas; Hark! the Herald Angels 
Sing; The Holly and the Ivy; I Saw Three Ships; It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear j 29 to the World ; The Moon Shines Bright; Oh Come, All Ye Faithful; 
O Little Town of Bethlehem; O Sanctissima; Ring Out, Sweet Bells; See, 
Amid the Winter's Snow; Shepherds! Shake O 
Night; The Wassail Song; We Three Kings of Orient Are; What Child Is 
This?; When the Crimson Sun; and While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 
by Night. 
WORDS ONLY EDITION OF “CHRISTMAS CAROLS WE LOVE TO SING” 
5 cents a copy (Discounts on Quantities). In Lots of 100 or More, 2c Ea. 


Christmas Carols for Treble Woices--Two-Part 


Price, 15 cents a copy (Discounts on Quantities) Presser 
Octavo Edition No. 21225 


ONTAINS The Cherry Tree Carol; Come with Torches, Jeannette, Isabella; 
The Coventry Carol; The First Nowell; Good King Wenceslas; Hark! the 
Herald Angels Sing ; | Saw Three Ships; It Came Upon the Midnight Clear; Joy 
to the World; O Come, All Ye Faithful; O Little Town of Bethlehem; O Sanc- 
tissima; Shepherds! Shake Off Your Drowsy Sleep; Silent Night; and When 
the Crimson Sun. 


Puletive Carols 
re eo Stiga For Men’s Voices 


Ed. No. 21180 
Price, 15 cents (Discounts on Quantities) 


ONTAINS The First Nowell; God 

Rest You Merry, Gentlemen; Good 
Christian Men, Rejoice; Good King Wen- 
ceslas; Hark! the Herald Angels Sing; It 
Came Upon the Midnight Clear; Joy to 
the World; The Moon Shines Bright; Oh 
Come, All Ye Faithful; O Little Town of 
Bethlehem; O Sanctissima; Shepherds! 
Shake Off Your Drowsy Sleep; Silent 
Night; We Three Kings of Orient Are; 
and When the Crimson Sun. 


Your Drowsy Sleep; Silent 


HEODORE 


1936 CALENDARS 


FOR MUSIC LOVERS 


(Good Substitutes for the Conventional Greeting Card) 


EIGHT SUBJECTS FROM WHICH 
TO CHOOSE 


No. 1—Gallery of Great Composers, (See Tlus- 
tration on lower right.) Includes Bach, 
thoven, Chopin, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, Mendels- 
sohn, Mozart, Schubert, 
Wagner, Lithographed in colors. 

Yo. 2—Qallery of Recent Great Composers. In- 


. 4—Beethove: 
. 5—Infant ) 
Before Maria 
. 6—Beethove 


Home 


. T—Mozart 


Requiem 


. &—Morning 
Family of Sebastian Bach 
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1712-1714 
CHESTNUT 
STREET, 
PHILA., 

Pa. 


WORLD’S LARGEST STOCK OF 
MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


Everything 
in Music 
Publications 


Prompt 
Direct-Mail 
Service, 


10 cents Each—$1.00 a Dozen, Postpaid 
No, Ss 


__No.3 


Bee- 


Schumann, Verdi, and 


n Nos. 1 and 2 are 
fozart mounts size 1055 
x 7%, the gallery 
portraits in col- 
ors. Nos, 3, 4, 5, 
Singing His 6, 7, and 8 are 
mounts 9 x 8%, 
the pictures in 
sepia tones. 


Theresa 
n at Mozart’s 


Prayers in the 


VIOLIN 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Htude consists of written 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. We regret 
The actual violin must be ewamined, The great 
majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker, 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violim to take or send it to @ 
reputable eapert or dealer in such instruments, a 
be obtained from the advertising columns of The Htude and other musical pub- 


to say that this is impossible. 


lications.) 


Violin Varnish, Ai 

D. E. W.—If the varnish on your violin is 
in good condition, not badly scratched, or 
marred, or worn off in large patches, and is 
not sticky, I would advise you not to have 
it re-varnished, In any event, do not try 
to do the work yourself, but have an expert 
violin maker do it. I would not advise you 
as you suggest to send to Hngland for var- 
nish said to be genuine Cremona varnish such 
as was used by Stradivarius, and other Cre- 
mona makers. Hundreds of pupils. claim to 
have discovered the real Cremona varnish, 
but their claims have not been proved, and it 
is doubtful if the secret has really been 
found. As you are interested in violin var- 
nishes, I would advise you to get the little 
book: ‘The Violin and How to Make It, by 
a Master of the Instrument,” which can _ be 
obtained through the publishers of THB 
Erupn. This book tells how to make many 
kinds of varnishes, and how to varnish vio- 
lins. { 


Double Cases. 

H. G.—Violinists, who do much profes- 
sional- work, very often carry cases so ar- 
ranged to hold two violins, These cases are 
not much more expensive than cases arranged 
for one violin, and are not a great deal 
heavier. The artist usually Beepe the two 
violins tuned exactly alike, and before each 
engagement examines both instruments to 
see if they are in good playing condition. In 
case of an accident such as a breaking string, 
a breaking bridge, a broken tail-gut, a string 
loosened on account of a slipping peg, or any 
of the many mishaps which may occur, he 
can fall back on the other violin. 

An accident in playing, which prevents 
the player from going on for some time, 
naturally makes him neryous and it is apt 
to affect his performance. Having another, 
violin to fall back on, is remarkably reassur- 
ing. Thibaud, the great French violinist once 
told me that he broke seven lengths of BH 
strings (these were the days of gut strings) 
on a very hot evening in the south. It 
caused him to adopt steel Ei strings, which he 
now uses. 


The Violoncello Vibrato, 

L. BH. F.—I should want to see the violon- 
cello part, before giving you advice as to the 
exact notes or passages to which the vibrato 
should be applied. The general rule in violon- 
cello playing is to apply the vibrato to the 
long notes; for instance, in four-four time, 
the vibrato could be effectively used on the 
whole, half, quarter, and in some cases on 
the eighth notes. o not try to use the 
vibrato on rapid passages, such as sixteenth, 
thirty-second, and sixty-fourth notes. This 
is highly inartistic. If you are not under 
instruction, watch good players, and note 
where they use the vibrato. You can learn 
much by going to good concerts, and watch- 
ing the violin and violoncello players, 


New Invention for Violin. 

J. S—I have not seen any of your inven- 
tions, consisting of improvements on the vio- 
lin, so I cannot express an opinion on them. 
I would advise you to show the inventions to 
some of the good violinists in your city, and 
get their opinion. It is many years since 
there have been any permanent improvements 
on the violin. The last were the chin-rest, 
and the BE string tuner, which is attached to 
the tail-piece, and which facilitates the tun- 
ing of the steel E string. Since these two, I 
cannot recall any which have come into uni- 
versal use. 


The Klotz Family. 

W. A. K.—The exact details of the Klotz 
family, famous German family of violin 
makers seems to be considerably mixed as to 
dates, and so on. Egitia Kloz (also spelled 
Aegidius), son of Sebastian Kloz, was one of 
the most famous of the makers of this family, 
and his violins are considered of high quality. 
The following is a label, copied from one of 
his violins: ‘“Aegidius Kloz in Mittenwald an 
der Iser, 1799.”" Genuine Kloz violins sell 
for from $300 to $600, according to quality, 
beauty of workmanship, quality of tone, and 
as to which member of the Klotz family made 
the violin. There are various ways of spell- 
ing the name, 


Repairing a Violin. 

J. WH. K.—Indeed you will find that the 
two long cracks which appeared in the top 
of your violin, after it fell on a cement pave- 
ment, will impair the tone very greatly. You 
no doubt know that a drum _ will lose its 
sonorous tone if the parchment head has slits, 
or holes cut in it. It is the same with a 
violin, which must be perfectly tight. There 
must be no cracks, or nothing loose in any 
part of the violin. The top and back must be 
tightly glued to the ribs; the linings and 
blocks must also be securely glued, and no 
other parts must be loose, ou will have to 
get a first class repairer to close all cracks, 
and all loose parts. Do not employ a “fiddle 
tinker,” or carpenter to do this work, if you 


QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By Robert Braine 


‘vate lessons, you could play in a good pupil’ 


On the basis of these, the 


The addresses of such dealers can 


wish to have your violin sound its best, bu 
a good professional repairer. 


A Thier Violin. 

J. W. S.—There were several violin maker 
named Thir, sometimes spelled ‘Thier,’ wh 
made violins in Vienna, and Presburg. Thei 
violins possess considerable merit, but woul 
not be classed among famous violins. The 
worked in the 18th century. I do not kno 
where you could get an extended account ¢ 
their lives and work. The following is a cop 
of the label of Mathias Thir, in which 
are especially interested: “Mathias Thi 
fecit, Viennae, Anno 1777.” He was probabl 
the best maker of the family, The translatio 
of the label would be: “Mathias Thir mad 
this violin in Vienna, in the year 1777.” 


Changing Teachers, 

D. Z. L.—I cannot advise whether it woul 
be beneficial for you to change teachers a 
this stage, because I do not know your pre; 
ent teacher, and how well he has instructe 
you. I should want to hear you play also, t 
see if you have been correctly taught. 2.— 
I should not advise you to change to clas 
instruction. Nothing is so good as individua 
private lessons. If, in addition to your pr 


orchestra, it would help you. 3.—The methoc 
studies, and books of pieces you are studyin 
are very good. 


Correct Pitch. ; 

M. KF. L.—The pitch to which the pian 
should be tuned when it is to accompany th 
violin, is, ‘Universal Pitch,” (A) 44 
(double) vibrations per second. This pite 
is the one adopted by the National Pian 
Tuner’s Association. The violin -studen 
Should keep the A of his violin tuned to thi 
pitch at all times, and he should see to i 
that the piano which is to accompany hi» 
should be tuned to that pitch. .—Bette 
not do much violin playing in the orchestr 
until you have been studying two or thre 
years, unless it is a juvenile orchestra wher 
very easy music is played. 


Violin Concertos. 
G. T. B—Mozart wrote six concertos fo 
the violin. It is probable that the one ij 
E-flat, Op. 76, is the most popular, Thi 
eoncerto is a favorite concert number 0 
Jacques Thibaud, the famous French violin 
ist. The “Gesangscene” concerto, by Spoh 
is probably his best, and the one most fre 
quently heard in public. The concertos 0 
Kreutzer and Rode are used at present prin 
cipally for students, and are rarely chose) 
for public eerie by leading concer 
violinists. Of the Viotti concertos, the 29tl 
is probably the best, and is the most ofter 
heard in public. It was_a fayorite concer 
number of Ysaye. 2.—The. “Seventy-Fivi 
Studies, Op. 36,” by Mazas, are excelle 
and are used by violin teachers all over th 
world. Some publishers divide these studie: 
into two volumes, “Special Studies,” a: 
“Brilliant Studies.” : 


Three Years’ Progress. 

J. C.—To try to map out a continuat 
of compositions for a pupil whom I h 
neither seen nor heard, would be more or 
guess-work. It would all depend on how 
the compositions you say she has mastered 
three years, have been perfected. If t 
studies and technical works have been th 
oughly learned in the three years, this pu 
would be ready for more advanced work, 
if she has only learned them half-way, — 
would advise her to review the works 
has already studied, especially Kreut: 
which should be studied at least twice m 


How Is a Violin Judged? 

Pp. C.—Bxperts, in determining the age a 
value of a Cremona, or other valuable vio 
do not, as your letter suggests, use any ki 
of an “acid” test, analysis of the w a 
so on. Such processes would injure the 
pearance of the violins, and detract’ 
their value. An expert judges an old vi 
by its FOR ATARC:, its model, its lines, 
workmanship, the measurements of its 
rious parts, the appearance of its varnish, 
tone, the carving of its scroll, the shape 
its ff holes, and so on. From _ years of 
perience in examining thousands of vio 
the expert is able to judge the “points' 
a_ violin, its quality, and its probable ma 
(in absence of a label) or he can often dec 
if a label is fraudulent. It takes yea 
rots) and experience to qualify as a rea 
excellent expert. ; 


Transcriptions from “Il Trovatore.” 

T. Y¥. L—You can es many transcrip 
from Verdi’s opera “Il Trovatore,” by var 
composers, ons either of various 
from the opera, or its most famous me 
the Miserere. One of these potpaure 
the opera, of medium difficulty, that 
posed for violin and piano, by Singe®e, 
THE | 
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Professor of School Music, Oberlin College 


Manica! Eiloe i Websten: New. internations|Bictionaty Plan to give your musical friends or pupils or purchase for your own 
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and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. “Master Composer”’ Series. 


| The Chromatic Glissando. tempo you would yourself conduct each of the 
— &Q. FL was much interested in your reply songs in the following list?—M. J. A. | 
_ to a question in the January Erupe on “how A. I agree with you that songs like Old 
_ to play @ chromatic glissando.” Your answer Folks at Home; Long, Long Ago, and The 
_ made it plain that such a glissando was quite Home Road are commonly sung at a too rapid 
impossible, although you mentioned glissandos tempo and I am glad to supply you with the 
/ in A minor, F major, and so on. While in tempo.markings that I myself employ. Thése 
_ piano literature there is no call for a chromatic are as follows: 
- glissando, I think, nevertheless, that the man- America, M. M. 80; America, the Beautiful, 
ner which I have indicated herewith, is of M. M. 84; Old Folks at Home, M. M. 69; Old 
sufficient precision to warrant exception to Black Joe, M. M. 63; Sweet and Low, M. M. 
{ 
i 


§ your statement. (My authority is Alberto 88; My Old Kentucky Home, M. M. 72; All 
Jonds, “Master School, Vol. 2,” pp. 346-847; Through the Night, M. M. 66; Believe Me, If 
ascending, the nail of third finger plays on all Those Endearing Young Charms, M. M. 88; 

} white keys, and nail of second plays on black Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes, M. M. 84; 
| keys. In_ descending reverse order of finger- Santa Lucia, M. M. 92; Diwvie, M. M._ 112; 

Be Long, Long Ago, M. M. 60; Home Road, M. M. 


ting) —A, P. 
76; Hymn from Palestrina, M. M, 76. 


RY) APPLTION- CeunTURY CO: SEW YORE 
ha spivcimmicat me 


Ein Feste Burg. 

. 1I—I would like to know how to play 
these measures from Hin Feste Burg from 
Mathews’ “Graded Oourse, Book Two.’ I un- 
derstand that the brace inclosing the B, F, 
and D means that those notes are played with 
the right hand; but which hand plays the 
O that follows the D in the tenor voice? 

2—In the measure from Hngelmann’s Mel- 


LIST BELOW 


1 f Love, is the quarter note and eighth- # . 
CO oT Ore, Fut es aU Pepa ee Each volume consists of 256 to 448 pages of the best music, 
A. TI am well aware of the fact that you musical dictionary says that a triplet is three j IVI - ; 
a pussanie up oud doen the keyboard on notes gehen ee time of two of the same A ee a ie stats 160 pages) beautifully 
- both black and white keys as you say; in value—G. A. M. rinte sturdl C 
fact, I went to the same source as you did le u a ¥ ound and attractive i covered. For the opera 


lover there are several fine collections containing the stories and 
the choicest music from the most famous operas. These books 
will add to your enjoyment of the radio presentations. For the 
home vocalist, a splendid selection of songs that will live forever. 
For the pianist, violinist, organist, etc., a representative selection 
of music covering all grades of difficulty. Each crystallizes the 
best of music in substantial volumes of varying character that 


for my authority (Page 318 of ‘‘Master School’ 
by Alberto Jonas, Vol. 2). The point of my 
answer is this: a true glissando should sound 

like a beautifully played scale. It is possible 
' to do this with the scales of C major, F major, 
_G major, A minor, and D minor; but it is 
not possible to play a true glissando up and 
‘down the chromatic scale. 

-_ I answered this question in the manner that 
i) I did, because in this column we try to give 
practical answers to questions. I might have 
“gone into detail as to how to glissando up 


‘the white and black keys simultaneously, but A. 1—Both C’s are played with the left i ! : 

“the advice would haye been about as practical thumb; however, in Ex. B, if the hand is have become, both through musical merit and economic value, 
“as if I had given minute instructions on how too small to make the span from the bass B ] rs f he full 1 1 ; 
fo wiggle the ears. I recently received another to the tenor C, the latter may be taken with almost necessities for the fullest enjoyment of the musical hour. 
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ans d; therefore, I am ver rateful to s . 
ee 1am very, grateful to scribes and gives the complete contents of each book—a postcard 
‘dear to all. ==! brings it. (Not sent to Canada or European countries.) A 
complete list of the books will be found below. 


Measure from Beethoven. 

Q. I have been studying the piano for six 

years and have great difficulty with the left a 

hand in this measure from Beethoven's “Sonata — 
p. 90.” What can I do to help it, and what z 

pieces would yow suggest that I study?— 
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i i . nome, see whether you can get each group 
ee orcment is very importent on the beat. After you haye mastered this, 


put the left hand with it. If this is difficult 
play only single melody notes first; later 
put in the rolling chords. . 

2—There is no rule governing such runs. 
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An Easy Way to Teach Scales 
By Marilla Holliday 


AFTER many years of teaching music and 
trying one method after another in teach- 
ing the fingering of scales, the following 
little device was hit upon, and it has proved 
a delight to both teacher and pupil. From 
four years old and up they all seem to like 
it. 

In the first five major scales beginning 
with C, ending with E, the pupils count 
as they play, ascending with the right hand, 
one, two, three, thumb, one, two three, 
little finger; descending, little finger, one 
two, three, thumb, one, two, three. 


Left hand ascending; little finger, one, 
two, three, thumb, one, two, three; de- 
scending, one, two, three, thumb, one, two, 
three, little finger. They do not seem to 
confuse the notes on which the thumbs fall. 

The flat scales are all taught first with 
the right hand alone, emphasizing the 
fourth finger on E-flat, counting eight and 
saying four louder because the new flat 
comes on that count. 

Another thing that adds to pupil interest 
is to have two or three play the scales to- 
gether. 


“In the view of many education authorities it is a proper and respectable 
thing for a child to know about the digestive processes of an earthworm, but 
not to rnow about a Beethoven symphony.’—Miss M, D. Brock. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Honesty in Piano Study 
(Continued from Page 745) 


yourself to open it later and study. The 
sculptor can buy a mallet and a chisel for 
hims*lf; but we cannot buy our tools; we 
ourselves must prepare them and build 
them; for our fingers and arms are our 
tools. 


Students Should Be Disciples 


UT THIS INTENSIVE training of 

hand and fingers is severe, it is a tax 
on the muscles and it must be supervised by 
the teacher at every step. Every day the 
teacher should keep watch over this most 
arduous task; and even then he may awake 
to certain conditions too late for the best 
good of the student. When I was teaching 
I practically lived with my pupils. I like 
the word disciples. I believe that our stu- 
dents should be disciples, not merely pupils. 
Neither should they be parrot-like repeti- 
tions of the teacher’s traits. But they should 
be his spiritual children, just as the pupils 
of the great painters—Rembrant, Goya, 
Leonardo—were disciples of their masters. 
To give a lesson one day from five o’clock 
till six, and then to say, “Come back a week 
from today at the same hour,” that cannot 
be true teaching. When so much time 
elapses between the periods, how and when 
can the teacher influence his student. No! 
Let the student be constantly under the in- 
fluence of the teacher. 

Therefore the school, which provides 
collective teaching, does not give the best 
environment for the pupil of talent. Schools 
are necessary; I respect them. 
pupils are geniuses ; and the mass of human- 
ity must be handled collectively. Moreover, 
for many students it is not possible that 
they can afford private lessons either in 
one subject or in several. But for the great 
talents, constant individual training gives 
the best results. Nothing will take its 
place. 


Exercises and Etudes 
HAT ORDER of exercises and 
studies should a pupil pursue? Of 
solfége, one year at least before beginning 
the instrumental work, and three years 


afterward, in conjunction with technical , 


work. There are three volumes of solfége 
by Hilarion Eslava, which are admirable. 
For Etudes, there are Czerny, Cramer and 
Clementi; Clementi, Cramer and Czerny! 
These three comprise everything, for me; 
except that the fifteen “Etudes of Vir- 
tuousity” by Moszkowski and the “Etudes” 
of Kessler and Kullak (second book) have 
a most important function in developing 
technic. (I hear a student practicing over 
and over the Octave Etude of Chopin; but 
he will never succeed in playing it; be- 
cause, instead of forming his octaves on 


Kessler and applying that knowledge to_ 


Chopin, he is trying to form his octaves 
on Chopin.) All the Pischnas, Hanons, 
Tausigs and many others are more or less 
repetitions of Czerny, and the sole advan- 
tage to be found in these is a comniercial 
one, for compiler or editor. 


The Beauty of Form 


OR BACH STUDY I advise beginning 

with the Two Part Inventions. Why? 
Because with these two voices, these two 
lines, there can be no concealment of im- 
perfections. If a person has a deformity, 
if the lines of the body are not good, he 
can conceal the deformity with clothes. So, 
in piano playing, if in some compositions 
the line of one’s technic in a passage is not 
good, this can be partially covered, pro- 
vided there is an accompaniment in chords, 
or .2 any harmonic form which permits 
the use of the pedal as an accomplice. But 
in a composition with two voices only, the 
technic, the line, is naked. There are no 
“clothes” to conceal it. Therefore, the line 


Not all . 


must be perfect; just as the line of a statu: 
must be perfect. There can be no decei 
about it. : | 

In the “Sonata in G minor” of Schumann 
for instance, if there is no attempt to mak« 
a clear, unbroken line, one can “lie” a little 


But there can be no deceiving in Bach, 


Ex.5 


My daughter has been very fond 
Chopin. Just now, she is studying Mozz 
and the other day she said to me, “Do you 
know, father, that Chopin is making” my 
Mozart muddy?” This is not only true of 
my daughter; but I observe the same 
trouble in myself and in many pupils. 


More Bach 


FTER THE “Inventions” of Bach, | 
advise the “English Suites.” The 
“French Suites” have so much harmony in 
them that they are not so useful for de- 
developing the clear, pure line. And 
ways I continue with Czerny, side by 


(Continued on Page 754) 
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—In Ten Grades — 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS 
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) VARIETY OF MATERIALS 


Before the advent of the Standard Graded 
Course of Studies for ‘the Pianoforte it 
was the custom of teachers to put their 
pupils “‘factory-wise’’ through great series 
of works by one composer. Then there 
were long doses of Cramer, Clementi, 
Czerny and Moscheles. This protracted 
use of one composer often proved fearfully 
monotonous. 


The Standard Graded Course was the first 
Course to make a complete and varied 
series of interesting studies which would 
lead to a well rounded foundation for a 
real musical career. The pupil is kept 
interested from beginning to end. 


The best testimony for its excellence is the 
immense sales in the past and the immense 
sales at present. 


Mathews’ “Standard Graded Course’ in Ten 
Grades (Price $1.00 each grade) has its 
Grade One Volume with both Clefs from the 
start (Revised Edition) or with the Treble 
Clef only start in the first few lessons (Orig- 
E inal Edition). Any or all grades of this 

course will be sent for inspection to teachers 


ha requesting the opportunity to examine a 


volume or volumes of this course. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


} RINGS&.PINS FOR MUSIC CLUBS 


OS 
y MS Pin shown at left, 
cS 4 25c, silver plate or { 
S Le gold plate. Ring at 
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S) ver, $1. Write for 26-page 
7 catalog. 


Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
65 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass, 


The girl of the 1860’s never heard 
of Christmas Seals. But she knew 
about “‘consumption.”’ Tubercu- 
losis still takes fifty per cent more 
irls than boys between 15 and 24. 
To help protect our modern girls 
against this disease the Christmas 
Seal must continue its program of 
education and prevention. 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


_ TheNational, State andLocal 
_ Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 
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VOICE QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By Frederick W. Wodell 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


“A Timely Question. 

Q.—As a subscriber I ask that you set me 
straight. We had a disagreement among choir 
members on the point: How many counts do 
you hold “world” in the first phrase of the 
anthem, God so loved the world, from Stain- 
er’s “Crucifizion”’? Some claim it should be 
held throughout the counts for the tie, while 
others claim it is held only three counts, 
on account of the comma after “world.” (2) 
Would it be considered good taste to wse an 
anthem and hymn which contain the sane 
text, in the same service?—k. J. 


A.—(1)—The tie connects the three beats 
on the dotted half note in one measure and 
the quarter note at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing measure, to which the word ‘world’ 
is allotted. Therefore give four beats to that 
word. Notes are signs for pitch and dura- 
tion of tone. The comma might just as well 
come at the end of the dash after the word 
“world,” so far as the music is concerned. 
(2)—We say nothing as to the ‘good taste” 
of the procedure you mention. We question 
the good judgment involved. It is usually 
less trouble to change the service hymn than 
the anthem. There are conceivably occasions 
when the good effect of a given text might 
be heightened by having it used first in an 
anthem by the choir, and later in the service 
as a congregational hymn, if the two were 
connected by purposeful comment from the 
pulpit. 


The Relaxed Jaw. 

Q.—My private teacher has taught me that, 
in order to get beautiful, light, resonant, 
tones, I must have perfect relaration of my 
jaw, and the muscles of my neck. However, 
my music teacher in high school tells me that 
I should hold my jaw in, and to draw the 
muscles of my neck as tight as I can. Whose 
advice should I follow?—Wm. 8. 


A.—We know personally a number of the 
leading men and women now engaged in 
teaching vocal music in high schools, whose 
purpose and methods are directed to helping 
the pupils to obtain a free, responsive con- 
dition of the vocal instrument and a beauti- 
ful, expressive tone. But we have good 
reason to fear that there are too many school] 
music instructors who neither know what is 
a good vocal tone nor how to assist their 
pupils to secure it. Your high school teacher 
appears to belong to the latter class. ‘Per- 
fect relaxation” of the jaw does not mean 
that nothing is being done with the jaw in 
the act of singing. It does mean that the 
jaw is left without a particle of rigidity, in 
a state of freedom which makes it feel as 
though it were floating in the air, certainly 
not pushed out, nor “pulled” in. So with 
the so-called ‘neck’? muscles—they are to 
be left in a state of “responsive freedom,”’ 
of tonicity, readiness to act normally, cer- 
tainly not in a state of rigidity or strain. It 
has been said that Francesco Lamperti, 
teacher of the late Madame Sembrich, once 
stated that he believed he could train a young 
singer to sing well simply by insisting upon 
a completely free jaw throughout her singing. 


On Good Pronunciation. k 

. I would appreciate some pointers in 
the correcting of foreign accent, and-in diction 
generally. It is said that practice with a 
dictaphone will be helpful. Any suggestion, 
or reference to reading, will be greatly es- 
teemed.—M. 8. : 


A. For your purpose it may be that work- 
ing with a dictaphone would be helpful, 
depending upon the excellence of the instruc- 
tions, and your ability to judge rightly the 
result of your efforts to carry them out. 
There is nothing to equal the personal teach- 
ing of a competent guide, to correct English 
speech and song. Undoubtedly there are in 
your city several first class teachers of sing- 
ing in English, who can give you just the 
help you need. As to reading upon the sub- 
ject, you might look at the following: “Dic- 
tion for singers and composers’—H. G. Hawn. 
“Lyric Diction for singers, actors, and public 
speakers’—Dora Duty Jones. The publishers 
of THE Hruper can supply these books. 


The Self-Study Problem, < 

Q. I have been helping a young girl who 
has a fine voice. My help has been merely in 
accompanying, criticism and time, and general 
assistance. I am not educated to teach voice. 
However I am very anwious for this young 
lady to learn more about the technical side 
of singing, breath control, articulation, and 
so on. There are no vocal teachers here or in 
the neighborhood. Nor does my protégé have 
the funds to go away to study. Therefore 
will you recommend some books adapt- 
able for self-study for her. Her range is from 
CG to F-sharp, and I feel that it may be 
broadened.—G. E, R. 


A. From your letter we judge you to be 
the possessor of what is called “good com- 
mon sense,” and feel like helping you and 
your protégé as much as possible. But, at 
the outset the question is, supposing the lady 
to be practicing exercises, who will know 
when the quality of her tones is good, and if 
not, how to provide a remedy? It is so easy 
to be deceived as to one’s own tone quality, 
when inexperienced. However, you may be 
one who can at least say when the tone is 


unmusical, and can have the student abandon 
it at once. And you may be able to get hold 
of enough information from the little book 
by Wm. Shakespeare, “Plain Words On Sing- 
ing,’ to be of assistance to your friend. But 
get her into the hands of a good teacher just 
as soon as possible. 


The Falsetto Problem. 
_Q. Would appreciate it if you would ad- 
vise on the following: 


1. Is it advantageous to sing in the fat- 
setto voice? 


2. If practicing in the falsetto voice is 
desirable, how should it be accomplished? 


Should one sing jalsetto only on high notes, 


or should one sing it down to the middle 
register?—S. D. F. 
A. The Old Italian masters are said to 


have called that portion of the vocal scale 
next above the so called “chest” voice, com- 
ing before entering upon the highest range, 
the “falsetto.” but, as Wm. Shakespeare 
says, “This has no reference to the English 
term ‘falsetto.’’’ We make a distinction, in 
the man’s voice, between the “falsetto,” 
which is felt as though vibrating upon the 
middle of the forehead and has a disagree- 
able, “whoopy’’? sound, and the true “head” 
voice. The latter is usually felt as vibrating 
back of the upper teeth, “in the head.” It 
is sweet but is comparatively weak for the 
use of a male singer in public. However, as 
this type of tone positively will not come, 
unless the vocal cords, larynx, tongue, jaw 
and soft palate are tree from rigidity, it is 
helpful, in trying to secure a habit of good 
tone production, to use this “head” voice for 
practice, as far as possible throughout the 
compass. Even if the man singer fails to 
secure it, he is surely working, upon right 
lines when seeking it under the above con- 
ditions of freedom, and with a controlled 
breath. The tone he does get may be broader 
than “head” tone; but it will be free and of 
good musical quality. “Head tone” js a 
“quality” and a ‘“‘sensation,’’ musical, mellow, 
flutelike, entirely different from the male 
“falsetto.” See “The Art of Singing,” by 
Wm. Shakespeare; “The Rightly Produced 
Voice,” KE. Davidson Palmer. To be had 
through the publishers of THm ErupEp 


The Singer’s Physical Development. 

Q. I am a bass-baritone soloist, twenty- 
one years of age. My teachers have forecast 
a future for me, with perseverance and study. 
I stand six feet, four inches, and weigh two 
hundred pounds. Am a grocery clerk with 
long hours indoors since I was sirteen; and 
I have not had time for proper recreation, so 
that my occupation has tended to make me 
flabby and to put me in a condition not con- 
ducive to the best of singing. Would such a 
physical development course be of benefit to 
my singing?—R. PB. 


A. We are not acquainted with the cor- 
respondence course in physical development 
which you mention. The singer does not re- 
quire the muscular development of the weight 
lifter; but his whole body should be in a 
state of muscular tonicity—readiness to re- 
spond freely and quickly to proper demands 
for singing. The man who lifts a weight 


closes his throat to imprison breath. Try 
earrying one end of a heavy trunk down- 
stairs, and suddenly begin to laugh while 


doing so, and you will get a practical demon- 
stration of what we mean. That sort of 
gymnastics is unfavorable to free production 
of a singing tone. It is well to have a full 
normal development of the chest and lungs, 
for the sake of good health as well as for 
singing. However, the singer who stuffs 
himself with breath invites a rigid body and 
a constricted throat, with resulting bad 
quality of tone. It is not so important to 
secure a big breath as it is to acquire the 
ability to use the singing breath economically 
and with skill. See the writer’s book, ‘Choir 
and Chorus Conducting,’ pages 173-6, in- 
clusive, for a series of exercises which have 
been useful in developing singers’ chests, 
bodily tonicity, and ability to control the 
breath for singing. We recommend for you 
a daily brisk walk for some distance in the 
open air, with the top of the chest held well 
up but without strain, and the lowest part of 
the abdomen slightly retracted. This should 
be your position, whether sitting, standing, 
or walking. You may find it difficult to sus- 
tain it, but the result will repay your effort. 
If possible get in touch with an up-to-date 
instructor of physical culture, and tell him 
that you want development for singing not 
for gymnastic contests. Watch your diet. 
Eat only things which nourish you, and only 
sens to do that. No eating between 
meals. 


The Contralto Compass. 

I have never had voice lessons but 
wish to become a singer. Kindly tell me what 
range @ contralto should have?—B. D. 

A. The average contralto should have a 
range from the G below middle C to the E- 
flat, fourth space of treble clef. For solo 
work, and especially in opera, a much longer 


range, both upward and downward, is re- 
quired. We judge whether a voice is con- 


tralto, or ‘‘mezzo,” as much by the breadth 
and richness of the lower tones as by the 
range downward. 


ON YOUR MUSIC BILLS 


15° 


A COPY 


20 fn CANADA 


aif 


INVEST YOUR MUSIC MONEY WISELY 


WHY 


1S the Bible the cheapest book in the 


world? Why can you purchase the complete works of 
Shakespeare at less than the cost of the latest novels? 

The answer is simple—mass production; no royal- 
ties; constant demand. 


By 


the same token you can buy Beethoven’s 


“Moonlight Sonata’’"—15 pages of the world’s best 
musie—for only 15c. in the CENTURY EDITION. 

Beautifully printed, carefully edited, the best of 
Paper and workmanship throughout. 


Think of it! 


Over 2,900 selections to choose 


from and_none of them cost more than 15e. a copy. 
Century Sheet Music is truly dollar value for 15e. 

TEACHERS who are today supplying their pupils’ 
needs from the Century catalogue are making it 
possible for many parents to continue their children’s 
musical education, and its low cost is likewise aiding 
them in their new student enrollment. 

That's why we say, ‘‘Please Ask for Century Edition.” 
You will get a new conception of your money’s worth. 


CENTURY PIANO SOLOS, 15¢ ea. 
(Capital letter indicates key—number the grade.) 


*1860 
2076 
1590 
2505 
2750 
2416 


Andante Finale, Lucia, D,)—6..Leschetizky 
At the County Fair, March, G—1....Martin 
Barbara, Waltz, C—1 ........Greenwald 
Barcarolle ‘‘Tales of Hoff.’’ C—2. Offenbach 
Big Bass Fiddle, The, C—1 . .Hopkins 
Blue Butterflies, Valse Cap., D—4.Leon Dore 
Butterfly, The, A—5 

Cedar Brook Waltz, C—2 
Curious Story, F—3 
Dreaming of Santa Claus, C—1 


..Perry 
. _Heller 


Grande Polka de Concert, Gh—5-6. . Bartlett 
Hark, the Lark, Tr., D)—6.-.Schubert-Liszt 


Humoreske, Op. 101, No. 7, Gh—4. Dvorak 
I! Trovatore, Fantasie, E},—4..Verdi-Dorn 
in the Rose Garden, Melody, F—3...Lange 
Joyous Farmer, F—2.............Schumann 
La Golondrina, The Swallow, G—3. Serradell 
La Paloma (The Dove), G—2......Yradier 
Lady Betty, Old English Dance, G—4.Smith 
Lady Pompadour (Dance), E}—3.....Morel 
Largo (New World), Dh—6 . -Dyorak 
Little Fairy, Waltz, G—2... . .Streabbog 
Mary’s Pet Waltz, G—1 Mack 
Mazurka, No. 2, Bh—4.............Godard 
Melody in F, (Simp) F—2—3.. Rubinstein 
Moonlight on the Hudson, D,—4—5. Wilson 
Old Moss-Covered Church, An, C-1.Hopkins 
Orange Blossoms Waltz, F—3......Ludovie 
Over the Waves, Easy, C—2 
Pizzicato Polka, C—3 
Romance, Op. 24, 

Rose Fay, Mazurka, F—3... 
Russian Song, Op. 31, Gm—4... 
Sack Waltz, The, G—2 


Dh—5. Sibelius 
Hei 


School Pictures, C—1.. 

Silent Night, Holy Night, Bh-3-4... 

Silver Threads Am. Gold, B)—3—4... 
Skater’s Waltzes, Waldteufel 
Solfeggietto, Cm—3 Se eT 
Song of India, A, Eh—4..Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Spring Song, Op. 39, A—4..... 

Stilly Night, Holy Night, C—3 

Throwing Kisses, Mazurka, E,—4.... 

To Spring, Op. 43, No. 6, Fi#—5.... 
Tulip, Op. 111, No. 4, G—2 

Under the Double Eagle, E,—3..... Wagner 
Under the Stars and Stripes, E}—4. Roosevelt 
Up In a Swing, Reverie, Ahp—4....Montaine 
Valse, Op. 56, No. 2, Bh—4 

Valse Bleu, E}—3... bea eee 4 
Valse Triste, Op. 44, G—4—5..... Sibelius 
Waltzing Doll (Poupee Val.), D—4. Poldini 
Waltz of the Flowers, D—4....Tschaikowsky 
Watching the Soldiers, GQ—1 .. Hopkins 
Wayside Chapel, F—2. . . .Wilson-Grooms 
Wedding March, C—5.. ....Mendelssohn 
Whoop ’Er Up! (March) G—3—4. ...Wood 


VIOLIN AND PIANO DUETS, 15¢ each 


Each number has separate parts for Violin & Piano 


A—1 to 


A—3 Very easy to medium 


B—1 to B—3 Easy to difficult 
C—1 to C—3_ Medium to concert solos 


1445 
*2471 
1276 
1935 
1625 
*2104 
1274 
2773 
*1833 
1458 
*2410 
1271 
1265 
2176 
*1834 
2497 
*2080 


Arminta, Waltz, A—2.. Greenwald 
Barcarolle, (Simp.) A—3 

Bohemian Girl, Trans., A—3. 

Cradie Song, A—2 

Daisies and Lilies, 

Elegie (Melody), Op. 10, B—2....Massenet 
Evening Song, A—1 ie ... Vogt 
La Golondrina, B—2 or C— Serradell 
Love’s Greeting, B—2 . Elgar 
Old Folks at Home, A—2. Foster 
Orientale, . Cui 
Romanza, A Vogt 
Soldier’s Song, s Aniots tia 3.0 Wile 
Spring Song, A—£ . Mendelssohn 
Swan, The, B—1 Saint-Saens 
Turkey In the Straw, A—3 or B—2..Grooms 
Valse Bluette, B—2 7 Drigo 


* These numbers cannot be sold In Canada. 


The Century Catalogue contains over 2,900 compo- 
sitions consisting of PIANO SOLOS—DUOS and 
TRIOS—VIOLIN and PIANO — DUOS — TRIOS 


and QUARTETS—SAXOPHONE and 


PIANO— 


MANDOLIN and GUITAR and VOCAL. 


Ask your dealer for Century music, and if he can’t 
supply you, send your order direct to us. Our com- 
plete catalogue will be mailed you FREE on request. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


254 West 40 St., New York, N. Y. 
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Descriptive 

List of Many 

Other Holiday 

Bargains Free on Request. 


Special Prices to Favor the Gift Season S 


THESE REDUCED “HOLIDAY OFFER” CASH PRICES POSITIVELY WILL BE WITHDRAWN DEC, 31, 193 


hoppe: 


A Gift that Will Delight 
Any One Who Plays 
the Piano Well— 


oH iB | CELEBRATED COMPOSITIONS 


FAMOUS 
BY FAMOUS COMPOSERS 


COMPOSERS 
FOR THE PIANO (Retail Price, $1.00) 


FOR THE 
PLANOFORTE 
Holiday Cash Price, 60c, Postpaid 


34 immortal piano solo selections, An acquaintance 


with them is practically essential. 


“San Piano Duets a 


VERY FIRST DUET BOOK FOR THE 
PIANO 

(Retail Price, 75c) Holiday Cash Price, 50c 

Twenty-seven melodious easy to play piano duets 

for two beginners. A very popular collection 

which has wholesome benefits for young pianists. 


PLAYING TOGETHER 
First and Second Grade Four-Hand Pieces 
(Retail Price, 75c) Holiday Cash Price, 50c 
Twenty duets that not only help the progress of 
young pianists but which provide the happiest 
kind of recreation at the keyboard. 


JUST WE TWO—By Geo. L. Spaulding 
(Retail Price, 75c) Holiday Cash Price, 50c 
Although simple, these twenty-seven first grade 
duets are very tuneful and interesting. erses 
add to the charm of each. 


YOUNG DUET PLAYERS 
Compiled and Edited by Dr. Hans Harthan 
(Retail Price, 75c) Holiday Cash Price, 50c 
Twenty-two enjoyable piano duets in grades two 
and three giving a wide variety as to style, key 

and rhythm. 


(Pr., $1.25) 
are highly 


(Pr., $1.50) 


(Pr., $1.00) 


whic 
(Pr., 75e) 


this composer’s works. 


Ms FourHand Albumat? 
INTERMEDIATE AND ADVANCED 


CONCERT DUETS 


(Retail Price, $1.25) Holiday Cash Price, 75c 
Perhaps the most eee of all piano duet col- 
lections. Although used by accomplished pian- 
ists, players in grades three and four can handle 
most of the numbers. 


FOUR-HAND EXHIBITION PIECES 


(Retail Price, $1.25) | Holiday Cash Price, 75c 
Efficient pianists will find these fourteen superb 
duets worthy of their capabilities. 


STANDARD DUET PLAYERS’ ALBUM 
(Retail Price, 75c) Holiday Cash Price, 50c 


Twenty-nine four-hand pieces from classic as well 
as contemporary writers making an all around de- 
sirable volume for average players. 


(Pr., $1.00) 
Twenty-three 
solos. 

OPERATIC FOUR-HAND PIECES 

(Retail Price, 75c) Holiday Cash Price, 50c 

Here are twenty-two good effective piano duer ar- 

rangements of melodic gems from the standard 

grand operas. 


ENGELMANN FOUR-HAND ALBUM 
Selected Duets by Hans Engelmann 


(Retail Price, $1.00) Holiday Cash Price, 60c 
Everyone knows the melodic flow of this composer, 
Here are fifteen of his best piano duets. 


SOUSA ALBUM—FOUR HANDS 


(Retail Price, $1.50) Holiday Cash Price, 95¢ 
Sousa’s marches make wonderful piano duets. 
Here are some of the best. 


(Pr., $1.00) 


(Pr., 75c) 


run from 2% to 4. 
dancer as well 


(Pr., 75e) 


use. 


752 


For Pianists of Ability 


From THE Da.yies To MINNE: 


TONKA—By T. 
Holiday Cash Pr., 85c 
Five impressions for the pianoforte that 
appreciated everywhere. 
gether this is a handsome folio. 


From Ho_tywoop—By 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 


Holiday Cash Pr., $1.10 
An unique set of four numbers giving 
panics spheadid program material by this 
avorite American composer, 


CHopIN WALTZES 
Holiday Cash Pr., 60c 
A superb edition of the great waltzes for 
there is a never-ceasing demand. 


RACHMANINOFF ALBUM .... 5 
Holiday Cash Pr., 45¢ 
The pianist of worthwhile ability always 
finds great recompense in the rendition of 


Holiday Cash Pr., 60¢ 
melodious 
Popular with Sunday pianists. 


ScHusert ALBUM 
Holiday Cash Pr., 60c 
Twenty-four piano solos giving the best 
of Schubert's glorious melodies. 


SpriGHTLY RHYTHMS 
I Holiday Cash Pr., 50¢ 
Attractive and useful numbers. 
of this book tells their type. 
An album for the 
1 as the pianist. 


Boox or INDoor Marcues... 


Holiday Cash Pr., 50c 
Twenty-two marches which have the dis- 
tinct and proper rhythmic beat for indoor 


A Day IN VENICE 

SUITE FOR THE PIANO 

By ETHELBERT NEVIN 
(Retail Pr., $1.50) 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.10, Postpaid 


Every one enjoys over and over again 
these beautiful and charming tone poems. 
An attractive folio which makes a very 
fine gift. 


Lieurance 


Alto- 


GrIEG ALBUS 054 300) as 
(Pr., $1.25) Holiday Cash Pr., 75c 
A collection of the best piano music by 
this well-beloved, famous Norwegian com- 
poser. 


RussiAN: ALBUM, 26 3. 
(Pr., $1.00) Holiday Cash Pr., 60c 
A supremely interesting compilation of 
twenty-two numbers by Russian composers. 


ALBUM OF SONG 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 
(Pr., $1.00) Holiday Cash Pr., 60c 
Twenty-five beautiful piano transcriptions of 
melodies from operatic, concert, oratorio, 
folk and sacred song sources. 


NuTcRACKER SUITE 
By P. I. Tchaikovsky 
(Pr., $1.25) Holiday Cash Pr., 75c 
The eight selections in this album present the 
very characteristic music of Tchaikovsky’s 
fanciful ballet originally written for orches- 
tra. Gr. 5 and 6. 


Useful and Pleasing Albums for Pianists 


REVERIE ALBUM 


and _ expressive 


(Pr., 75c) 
A generous selection of 


(Pr., $1.25) 


Stripes Forever,”’ 
Elect,’’ 


The title 
In grade they 
(Pr., $1.00) 


(Pr., 75c) 


eratic melodies t 


FRATERNITY AND SCHOOL 


MArcHES 
Holiday Cash Pr., 50c 
iano solos suitable 
for indoor marches, drills and calisthenics. 


Sousa ALBUM—PIANOo SoLo. 
Holiday Cash Pr., 85c 
The great Sousa favorites, 
“SEL "Capitan, = 
etc. are in this collection which 
every American pianist should have. 


Sunpay Piano Music...... 


Holiday Cash Pr., 60c 
Twenty-five selections which have a sacred 
dignity and spiritual feeling. 


STANDARD Opera ALBUM... . 
Holiday Cash Pr., 50¢ 
Fifteen favorite pase arrangements of op- 

at have a supreme appeal. 


== For First and Second Year Pianists =| 


First AND SECOND GRADE 


Pieces FoR Boys 
(Pr., 75c) Holiday Cash Pr., 50c 
Twenty-four tuneful characteristic 
piano pieces that satisfy little lads 
whose manly tastes might be of- 
fended by ‘‘dolly’’ pieces. 


A Visit to GRANDPA’S 
Farm— 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


(Pr., 75c) Holiday Cash Pr., 50c 
Seven boyhood scenes that appeal 
to the imagination of young pi- 
anists in the first grade of study, 


PriscitLa’s WEEK— 
By Mathilde Bilbro 


(Pr., 75c) Holiday Cash Pr., 50c 
These seven little characteristic 
first grade piano pieces are ve 

charmin in music, texts an 

quaint little illustrations. 


Tue Very First Pieces 
PLAYED ON THE Key- 
BOARD— 

By N. Louise Wright 


(Pr., 50c) Holiday Cash Pr., 35c 
Eleven short pieces with verses 
that delight little beginners am- 


bitious to play something right 
away. 

SOUVENIRS OF THE 
Masters— 


By Geo. L. Spaulding 
(Pr., $1.00) Holiday Cash Pr., 60c 
Exceptionally popular album for 
second grade students. Each of 
its twenty-seven pieces introduces 
a famous melody. Text ad lib, 


“Stars and 
“Bride 


HEODORE 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


Boy’s Own Book or 
Piano Piece) 


(Pr., 75c) Holiday Cash Pr., 50° 
Twenty-three second grade pian 
pieces that ‘‘real fellows’’ wan 
to play because of their activ 
imaginations, love of the heroi | 
and liking for marked rhythm | 


Younc AMERICAN 


ALBUD | 
(Pr., 75c) Holiday Cash Pr., 50)| 
Another favorite with boy pianists | 
Its nineteen second and third grad | 
pieces appeal to the youthful mas | 
culine. 


Younc Fouxs’ Opera | 
GEM: 

(Pr., 75c) Holiday Cash Pr., 50: 
The immortal operatic melodie: 
always seem to warmly wel 
comed by young students. Her| 


are twenty-seven as second grad¢| 
piano solos. 


Girt’s Own Book oF | 


Piano Pieces 
(Pr., 75c) Holiday Cash Pr., 50¢ 
Twenty-four excellent piano solos] 
aroun rade two that have’ 
charms for which little ladies 
have an appreciation. a, 


Younc Forks’ Piano | 
Fo.io 


(Pr., 50c) Holiday Cash Pr., 35c 
Thirty-four attractive second and} 
third grade piano selections, three 
of which are four hand pieces, 


Best Lovep THEMES 
FROM THE GREAT Mas- 
TERS— 4 
(Pr., $1.00) Holiday Cash Pr., 60¢ 
Twenty-six classic and modern in- 
spirations in playable second a 
third grade arrangements for piano | 
solo, 


STANDARD JUVENILE 
Gen 


(Pr., 75c) Holiday Cash Pr., 5( 
A “heaped up and overflowi 
measure’’ of nice little piano sol 
ranging from easy first grade 
to about grade 24%, Altogeth: 
there are 90 pieces. " 


Boox or Piano Pr 


ror ADULT BEGINN 


(Pr., 75c) Holiday Cash Pr., 50¢ 
27 pieces are given in this album. 
Each is a pleasure-giving challen 
to the ‘‘grown-up"’ piano beginner 
along in the first year of study 


| sie Ask for a Copy of 
+ ; the Complete 
U, : ““Presser’s 47th 
Annual Holiday 
} Offer” giving many 
aA other Gift Sugges- 
ali tions. 


EXAMINATION PRIV- 
ILEGES, EXCHANGES, 
“lie OR RETURNS CAN 
be NOT BE ALLOWED 
ON THESE HOLIDAY 


All Items Listed in These Holiday Bargain Offers are Delivered Postpaid at the Holiday Cash Prices 
Quoted (With Two Exceptions Noted Below). Remit With Order. Holiday Prices Good Only to Dec. 31, 1935. 


GREAT WORKS OF MUSIC 


—HOW TO LISTEN TO AND 
ENJOY THEM— 
By Philip H. Goepp 


Three Notable Volumes in One— 


CHILD'S OWN BOOK OF 
GREAT MUSICIANS 
S 


WAAARA 
NYY 


1268 Pages Complete and Unabridged ¢ Wes 


Special Bargain Price, $1.59 plus postage 


A book of immediate interest and of permanent value to all 
music loving folk and all lovers of worth while books. The 
original 3-volume edition of this work, at $3.00 each 
volume, cost $9.00. This work gives concise and readable 
interpretations of 80 famous pieces of orchestral music, 
including all 9 of Beethoven’s great symphonies, and the 
finest work of 36 other composers, both classic and modern. NI 


Truly this is a book to open new worlds of rapturous ap- 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


q pen aes preciation for many readers. (Shipping weight 4 lbs.) 
| . ; 
—— Literature for the Library Ss GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF 
| 


STANDARD HISTORY o+ MUSIC. 
A Firgt History for 
Students at all Ages 
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James Francis Cooke 


StanpAarp History oF 
_ Music—By 
F James F. Cooke 


'(Pr., $1.50) Hol. Cash Pr., $1.20 


This ‘‘best seller’’ of musical his- 
_ tories makes a fascinating story of 
the romance and lore of music, 
tracing its development through 
the ages and ‘‘looking in upon’’ 
the great composers of all time. 
Liberally illustrated. 


DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSES 
oF Piano Works— 


By Edw. Baxter Perry 


(Pr., $2.00) Hol. Cash Pr., $1.45 


Makes certain musical composi- 
tions of the masters more intelli- 
gible and enjoyable with poetic, 
dramatic and esscrical analyza- 
tions. ’ 

Ss 


STORIES OF STANDARD 
TEACHING Preces— 


By Edw. Baxter Perry 
5 ier:, $2.00) Hol. Cash Pr., $1.45 
Takes up compositions by Grieg, 
Godard, Rubinstein, Schytte and 
others and makes them more in- 
teresting with bits of romance, 
anecdote and discussion of their 
eanings. 


FE STORIES OF GREAT 
OMPOSERS— 


By R. A. Streatfeild 
Pr., $2.25) Hol. Cash Pr., $1.60 
Thirty-five interesting biographies 
which, with accompanying por- 
‘traits, truly acquaint the music 
lover with the lives of great com- 
_ posers. 


EccLesiaE OrcANUM— 


udes, 


(Price, 75c) Holiday Cas 
Contains 43 numbers useful to the 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


of Music Loving Folk 


IN SIX VOLUMES — New 
PIaANo PLAYING WITH Popular Edition—only $18.00 
PIANo Questions AN- 


SWERED— 


By Josef Hofmann 


(Pr., $2.00) Hol. Cash Pr., $1.45 


This volume is unequalled in mu- 
sicdom with its authoritative an- 
swers to 200 questions and a host 
of other helpful and inspiring 
piano discussions. 


(Transportation Additional) 
The most up-to-date and most com- 
plete musical reference work obtain- 
able. 113 full-page illustrations. 
Cloth Bound. Stamped in gold. 
(Shipping weight 20 lbs.) 


from Beginners 


= 


PO TENMGN 


KO} 


Cuorr AND CHoRUS 
ConbDUCTING— 


PosITION 


Suggestions for Violinists 


AtpumM oF Favorite . First 


CuiLp’s Own Book or Great 


Musicians — By Thomas 
Tapper—A Series of Bio- 
graphical Booklets 


(Pr., 20c ea.) Holiday Cash Pr., 12c ea. 
With little scissors and paste to handle 
the sheets of pictures, needle and thread to 
bind the book, along with reading the fas- 
cinating story of the composer covered, the 
juvenile truly feels that he has his own 
book. There is a booklet for each of the 
following composers: Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Grieg, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Verdi, Wagner. 


YouNG Forks’ Picrure His- 


ToRY oF Music— 
By James F. Cooke 


(Pr., $1.00) Holiday Cash Pr., 70c 


Here is a real treat for the child music 
student. With its play-like procedures, in- 
cluding over 100 cut-out pictures, it ac- 
quaints him with the way music grew, 
when the great composers lived and some- 
thing of what they did for music. 


On Up 


PIECES 


Lirtte Lire Stories oF THE 
Great ComPosERsS— 
By Mary M. Schmitz 


(Pr., 60c) Holiday Cash Pr., 45c 
A compact little volume dispensing to little 
music lovers something about the great 
masters, their birthplaces, where they 
lived, their works, et cetera. 


Betry AND THE SYMPHONY 
OrCHESTRA— 


By Elizabeth Gest 
(Pr., 10¢) Holiday Cash Pr., 7c 
Skilfully utilizes the juvenile imagination 
in telling something of each instrument 
and its family relationship. 


Musica. PLAYLETS FOR YOUNG 
PEorPLE— 
By James F. Cooke 


(Pr., 60c) Holiday Cash Pr., 45¢ 
Gives scenes and incidents from the lives 
of great composers that may be enacted by 
young music students. 


GAMES AND PUZZLES FOR THE 
MusicaL— 
By Daniel Bloomfield 


(Pr., 60c) Holiday Cash Pr., 40c 
Musical games and puzzles that have 
educational as well as social and enter- 
taining features. 


THE STANDARD ORGANIST 


JRESSER @ 


By F. W. Wodell 


(Pr., $2.25) Hol. Cash Pr., $1.75 


A splendid volume that not only 
covers the organization, manage 
ment, training and conducting of 
choirs of all ages, but also gives 
practical advice with regard to 
community choruses, school or- 
chestras, competitions, et cetera. 


GreEAT PIANISTS ON 
Piano PLayinc—By 
James F. Cooke 


(Pr., $2.25) Hol. Cash Pr., $1.75 
Thirty-six world-famous _ pianists 
in the study conferences presented 
in this book give invaluable advice 
to all interested in piano playing. 
Portraits and biographical sketches 
of these famous virtuosi are given. 


History or Music— 


By W. J. Baltzell 


(Pr., $2.25) Hol. Cash Pr., $1.60 
This is almost a condensed encyclo- 
pedia of music with all that it gives 
upon ancient, classic and modern 
music and the important composers 
of all time. 


MusicaL TRAVELOGUES 
By James F. Cooke 


(Price, $3) Holiday Cash Pr., $2.20 


The autho?, in his bright and en- 
tertaining fashion, sums up all the 
things of particular interest to a 
music lover which he met or sought 
out in oyer fifty thousand miles of 
European travel. Brings in every- 
thing of musical significance from 
street singers and gypsy dancers 
to opera and conservatories. 


Compiled and Edited by Dr. Wm. C. Carl ie 
(Price, $2.50) Holiday Cash Price, $1.80 e 


\ remarkable and well assorted collection of interesting 
music chosen specifically for church use. The contents are 
<atpe giving 10 preludes, 10 offertories, and 10 


h Price, 50c 
average organist. 


(Pr., $1.00) Holiday Cash Pr., 60c 


Twenty-two easy-to-play violin solos which 
are very interesting to first and second 


FAVORITE 
FIRST POSITION 
PIECES 


(Pr., $1.00) 


efforts. 


Favorite O_p-TIME TUNES. . 
(Pr., $1.00) Holiday Cash Pr., 60c 


A much bought album giving a good va- 
riety of familiar strains, dances and jigs. 


VIOLIN CLASSICS IN THE First 
PositIion (Otto Zimmer)... 
(Pr., 75c) Holiday Cash Pr., 50c 


Thirty-seven simplified transcriptions of 
selected compositions of the great masters. 


VIOLINIST’s PopuLAR 
REPERTOIRE 
(Pr., 75c) Holiday Cash Pr., 50c 


Twenty-nine attractive numbers that give 
the average violinist a splendid variety for 
recital, study or recreation. 


Sunpay Music 
FOR VIOLIN 
AND PIANO 

(Price, $1.00) 

Holiday Cash Pr., 65¢ 


(Pr., 90c) 


grade violin 


Sixteen substaatial, but (Pr., 90c) 


not difficult, violin 
pieces. Their dignified 
characteristics and qual- 
ities of calmness make 
them particularly suit- 
able for church or Sun- 
day school solos. 


selections in 


(Pr., $1.00) 


volume. 


year violin students. 


A COLLECTION OF FirsT AND 
Tuirp Position PIECES...... 


Holiday Cash Pr., 60c 


Eighteen violin numbers which prove very 
grateful to the student desirous of worth- 
while impressive numbers for first recital 


VIOLIN VISTAS 


For First 
Position Players 
(With Piano Acc.) 

(Pr., 75c) 

Hol. Cash Pr., 50c 
Each one of the 15 at- 
tractive pieces of this 


collection is limited 
strictly to the first posi- 
tion. The beginner, who 
has had several months 
of study in the funda- 
mentals, may be given 
them to use as pleasing 
study pieces and for his 
earliest recital efforts. 


SELECTED CLASSICS 
(F. A. Franklin) 


Holiday Cash Pr., 60c 


Gives some of the best available medium 


arrangements of works of 


master composers. 


OperATIC SELECTIONS 
(F. A. Franklin) 


Holiday Cash Pr., 60c 


A generous assortment of favorite operatic 


arrangements easy for the 


average amateur. 


ALBUM OF TRANSCRIPTIONS 
(A. Hartmann) 


Holiday Cash Pr., 60c 


These fine transcriptions, while limited 
chiefly to first and third position playing, 
are very popular with the recitalist. 


THE CHAPEL ORGANIST— 


Compiled by Rob Roy Peery 
(Price, $1.50) Holiday Cash Price, $1.00 


This is a good supply of easy preludes and postludes and 
acceptable melodious offertories. None of the pieces makes 
registration demands beyond the equipment of the 2-manual 
organ with pedals that one finds in the majority of churches. 
There are 28 pieces in this attractive brown cloth bound 


STUDENT’S PRONOUNCING MUSICAL 
DICTIONARY (Pocket Size) 
By Dr. H. A, Clarke 
(Retail Price, 30c) Holiday Cash Price, 20c 


Covers all the musical terms in common use and 
also includes birth and death dates of over 300 
132 pages. 


musicians, 


. MUSICAL DICTIONARY AND PRO- . 
NOUNCING GUIDE 
By H. N. Redman 


(Retail Price, 60c) Holiday Cash Price, 45¢ 
A comprehensive explanation of musical terms. 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
MUSICAL TERMS 
By Dr. H. A. Clarke 


(Retail Price, $1.25) | Holiday Cash Price, 95¢ 
Enjoys a standard acceptance. Very definitely ex- 
plains musical terms. Also covers celebrated 
operas and prominent musicians. 


ese S ong Hibunusss 


CELEBRATED RECITAL SONGS 
Compiled and Edited by David Bispham 
(Retail Price, $2.00) Holiday Cash Price, $1.20 


Forty-four ancient and modern songs which every 
singer, as well as music lover, will find desirable 
to possess. The editor's mame bespeaks the ex- 
cellence of the selections. 


FORTY NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
Arr. for Solo Voice by Clarence Cameron White 


(Retail Price, $2.00) Holiday Cash Price, $1.40 


A publication of unusual merit giving the best 
soa) Southern Negro spirituals with their tra- 
ditional characteristics masterfully retained in 
these solo arrangements. 


DEVOTIONAL SOLOS 


(Retail Price, $1.00) | Holiday Cash Price, 65¢ 


Church and home singers will find it difficult to 
locate a more desirable miscellaneous compilation 
of sacred songs than in this fine volume. 


TWELVE TUNEFUL TALKING SONGS 


By Clay Senith 


(Retail Price, $1.25) | Holiday Cash Price, 75c 
Any one interested in pianoless. musical recitations 
or encore songs by all means should possess these 


clever and engaging numbers. 


SONGS OF CHARM 


High voice Low voice 
(Retail Price, Each Volume, $1.00) 
Holiday Cash Price, 60c Each Volume 
These song volumes—one for high voice and one 
for low voice—give student singers or vocalists a 
good selection of winning songs for general audi- 

ences. Be sure to state which voice is desired. 
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ERNEST HUTCHESON, Dean 


Major in Music. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Thorough instruction in all branches of musical education. Private lessons 
in all standard instruments, courses in theory and composition, normal 
courses for teachers, methods of group training for children, preparatory 
courses for children, extension courses, and many others. 

Public School Music course leading to degree of Bachelor of Science ye 


Catalog on request. 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York 


OSCAR WAGNER, Asst. Dean 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


310 West 92nd Street, New York City (At Riverside Drive) 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


All rates for tuition and board 
greatly reduced. 


“Good [INSTRUCTION 
Music on Piano, Voice, Violin and 
Develops all other Orchestral _Instru- 
Culture” ™ents. Harmony and Com- 


position Counterpoint. 


Individual Instruction. Moderate 
Tuition fees. Dormitories—Branch 


Schools. 


Courses leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor and Master of Music. 


Pupils may enter at any time 
during the year. 
No High School Education re- 


quired except for the Bachelor and 
Master of Music Degree Courses. 


CHOOL of MUSIC 
of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
1812 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
E, F. ULRICH, B. M. 


Associate Dean 


THADDEUS RICH 
Mus. Doc., Dean 


acy Peggy Be Una re Fred 
> e, etc. Drama, Dance, 

r Stage, Talking Pictures, 
Art, and Personal Development— 
while learning 


adonari Teact 
For ‘Catalog: 3 write Sec, Ely, 66 West 85th St., N. ¥. 


TRINITY PRINCIPLE 
PEDAGOGY 


The only Scientific Pedagogy based 
on Feeling, and practically 
applied to Music. 

Send for P M B circular. 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y. 


WANTED: A REPRESENTATIVE 
in every town to 


Train Children’s Voices 
High grade work with excellent remuneration 
Louisk WEIGESTER SCHOOL 
160 West 73rd St. New York 


KATHERINE CAREY 
Successor toMrs. BABCOCK’S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 


and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church Concertand School Positions Secured 


Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


COMBS COLLEGE OF MUSIC years 


Alberto Jonas, Director, Piano Department 
All branches of music. Public School, Teachers’ Training 
Course. Dormitories for Women and office, 1331 S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Founder 


Music Teachers’ 


National 


Association Convention 


of 1955 
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Pennsylvania; treas- 
Gehrkens, Oberlin Col- 
Associated with these as an 


Ben Avon, 
Karl W. 


> editor, 


Avenue, 
urer and 


le 


Executive Committee are: Mrs. Crosby 
Adams, Mrs: H.’ H: Aj sBeach. iG We 
Buttleman, Palmer Christian, Carl Engel, 
Rudolph Ganz, Wallace Goodrich, Glen 


Hayden, Otto Kinkeldey, Charles H. Mills 
and Albert Riemenschneider. 

The Philadelphia Executive Committee 
has Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, Associate 


Editor of Tue Erupr and President of 
the Philadelphia Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, as Chairman; and with him are 
Minerva M. Bennett, Director of’ Music, 
Teachers College, Temple University; 
Prof. Morrison Boyd, School of Music 
of the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Frances Elliott Clark, Director of the 


Educational Department of the RCA Vic- 
tor Company; Dr. James Francis Cooke, 
President of the Presser Foundation and 
Editor of Tue Erupe; Mrs. D. Hendrik 
Ezerman, Director of the Philadelphia 
Conservatory of Music; J. W. Gardiner, 
President of Combs College of Music: 
Dr. Frederick WHahn, Director of the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy; Mrs. Ella 


Olden Hartung, President, Philadelphia 
Music Club; Mrs. Elma Carey Johnson, 
President, Music Teachers Forum; Mrs. 


Walter A. Knerr, President, Pennsylvania 
Federation of Music Clubs; Mrs. Edward 
Philip Linch, Program Committee of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs; Mrs. 
Harry A. Mackey, President, Matinee 
Musical Club; and Dr. Thaddeus Rich, 
Director, Temple University School of 
Music. ; 

Other active committees have the’ fol- 
lowing chairmen: Membership, Mrs. An- 
drew F. Lippi and Miss Minerva M. 
Bennett; Luncheons, Mrs. Edward Philip 
Linch; Banquet, Edward Ellsworth Hip- 
sher; Hospitality, Mrs. Henry Artelt; 
Tours, Benjamin Tartaglia; Reception, 
Mrs. Ella Olden MHartung; Publicity, 
Lewis James Howell; Registrations, Eliz- 
abeth Gest; Ushers and Pages, George L, 
Lindsay; Arrangements, John W. Drain; 
Hostesses,. Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous and 
Mrs. Phillips Jenkins; Information, Mrs. 
James Hindle. 

So come, everyone, with confidence that 
all will be worth your while and that you 
will be filled with what is inspiring. 


Honesty in 
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with Bach. (Technic and music.) 

Of Mendelssohn, the Variations Sérieuses 
are valuable, the Scherzi, the Rondo Capric- 
cioso and especially the “Concerto in G 
minor.” Mendelssohn wrote so_ splen- 
didly for the instrument, whether it was 
violoncello, violin or piano, for which he 
was composing. There are certain people 
who profess to find Mendelssohn out of 
fashion. But it is only a snob who could 
despise a composer who is so great even 
though not deep. 

Beethoven we must study according to 
the musical content of his works. For 
Beethoven was not a pianist, a violinist, a 
violoncellist nor a singer. He was a com- 
poser, first and always. Beethoven has 
feeling to express, and he has no consider- 
ation at all for the performer. He writes 
what he will. He says, “If you can not 
play it, I am sorry, that is all.’’ Often he 
does not realize how difficult his composi- 
tions are. Must we not, then, have a sure 
technic prepared, with which to study 
Beethoven? Yet Beethoven, like Chopin, 
can spoil the technic, can make it muddy, 
but not in the same degree as Chopin. 

Of what are called lighter compositions, 
by second or third rate composers of the 
day, I do not recommend any, for the reason 
that they are not fundamental; they present 
cnly one idea, or one phase of an idea. 


A Student's Problems 


HAT ARE SOME of the problems 

which a young student must face? 
Some of them are memorizing, rhythm, 
octaves, good tempo, good tone and sight- 
reading. Proficiency in all these subjects, 
and I can not say it too emphatically, is 
the consequence of good foundation. If 
you have studied technic well, solfége well, 
these difficulties become nothing. Solfége 
is the technic for music—for the eyes, the 
brain, the ear. J*inger exercises of every 
sort; these are the technic of the instru- 
ment. If you would understand phrasing, 
for instance, study solfége. It is the gram- 
mar of music. Suppose a man should say, 
“T write well with verbs but not with ad- 
verbs.” What sort of writer would he be? 
A competent writer must know syntax, 
prosody,. every branch of composition. A 
musician must know no less. 

There is a treatise on composition, by 
d’Indy, in which are found the principles of 
phrasing. Phrasing must be based on prin- 
ciples, not on individual taste. Good princi- 
ples are a school for taste. After you have 
absorbed the principles, you can know how 
far to yield to your own predilections, for 
you will have schooled your taste. It is as 
if you wished to write for the orchestra. 
First, you must study orchestration and 
know what it is to write correctly for every 


instrument and for all the instruments to-’ 


gether. . Then, after your taste has been 


‘formed, you can write as you choose. 


Teach How to Learn 


UCH IS THE -WAY:a teacher must 

work. He. must give his! pupils prin- 
ciples, not individual instances merely. He 
must give them a background. . He must 
teach them a method of how to practice 
music. If I give someone a good cigar, 
should I not tell him the name of the 
maker, so that he can purchase some for 
himself if he likes? How to learn, and 
how to practice, those are what we must 
teach our pupils, or they will have no foun- 
dation, no solidity in their work. 

Such teaching is particularly necessary 
in-regard to phrasing, because the editions 
of famous works vary so enormously. I, 
myself, know of no good edition of Scar- 
latti or of Mozart. If we knew music, we 
should not need signs for phrasing. These 
signs, in many, if not most cases, are based 


Piano Study 


on the instinct of the editor or player, ar 
not on method. The “Course of Comp 
sition” of d’Indy, on the contrary, is base 
on the study of music, from the days of tl 
old neumes. There we have a classic, 
work such as is needed for every studen 
Riemann’s “Harmony” I find sympathet 
to me, but his “Phrasing” less so. 


The Gods Sea Not Their Error 


O GO FARTHER, we have today 
condition which had its beginnings i 

the time of Liszt, von Bulow, Tausig an 
Busoni. They claimed that no one shoul 
profane the music of the old masters, thé 
this music ought to be published in th 
original versions. But they themselve 
committed what they considered an offensi 
even a crime in others. For they publishe 
editions pianistically arranged, it is tru 
but completely altered from the origing 
text, and they had not the modesty whie 
would have indicated in these versions hoy 
much was the original and how much wa 
written by themselves—and that was a lot 
So, from the beginning, and because the} 
thus take advantage of the confidence o 
the public, they lead the student in wholl 
wrong directions. 


Principles in Pedalling — 7 


OR THE STUDY of pedalling, alse 
can you not apply the principles whicl 
you learn from the study of solfége, o 
phrasing? In Mozart, for example, whic 
must be so transparent, we can use v 
little damper pedal, very little, just -— 
now and again, to make a slight vibratior 
without mixing the tones. In Bach, we 
can have even less. If the notes do no 
form a chord, we should not use the pedal 
Even if they do form a chord, we shoulc 
use very little pedal; because, if we do, we 
shall make a Bach of the nineteenth 
twentieth century, and not of the seyen- 
teenth. But, indeed, my only advice car 
be, “Listen! Do not merely hear, a 
listen.” The esthetics of Bach’s time 
not take into account the pedal, for the 
reason that the instruments of that day 
had no damper pedal, only registers. And 
it is plainly evident that a compositi 
based on two voices requires clearness 0 
line, not mixed, muddy coloring. 
A general rule for pedalling is to ta 
the pedal after the note, after the attack 
And yet this rule has many exceptions. 


Repertory 


EPERTORY IS another problem of 
the student and player. This, t 
may be solved by thoroughness in fund 
mentals. If the brain is trained in mus 
all the compositions remain in the me: 
As to the practice of them, I repeat pz 
sages from my programmes, more or 
for tone, but I do not practice them 
slowly. The extremely slow practicing 
do in my daily exercises. 
My own technic is not very big, bt 
quality is very honest. Whatever is hon 
is more brilliant than anything which 

not honest. When I make a mistake, ev 
body knows it because it is too clear, 
evident, too honest. In music, as in lif 
I must found my playing and teaching 
facts. If theories of playing do not res 
in facts of playing, they are worthless. 
There will be found among players thre 
varieties—artists before the concert, ar 
after the concert, and artists duri 
concert. These last are very few. M 
people play with their tongues, but 
with their fingers. It is the duty of th 
teacher so to train his students that 1e 
shall be honest in both technic and m 

artists during their pr du 
g P eparation, apd pei 


their concerts. 
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] Ganser vatory Music 


America’s Oldest. Independent School Devoted 
Exclusively to Music and the Allied Arts. 


Under Auspices of Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 
Institutional Member National 
Association Schools of Music 


| cer SIXTY-NINTH SEASON seiratys 


Special Students May Enter at Any Time 
| Write for literature and Detailed Information 
i 


4 2650 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
guished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
Festival by world’s greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitais 
each week on $75,000 organ. 


Second Semester 
Begins } 
February 17 


CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


ROT ESSIEN GE 


‘ HIGANS FO) pear teaHtod somber eee ee 
ational Association of usic 
CHO ANSFOREREC Schools. 34th yr. All branches 
of Music and Dramatic Art. Many free advantages. 
faculty of 84 artists. Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, 
Diplomas, and Degrees. Desirable boarding accommoda- 
ions. For Catalog and View Book, 
iddress H. B. MANVILLE, Bus. Manager 
Dept. 2—52 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


BERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


dyanced study in all branches for Mus. B., Sch. Mus. 
E , combination with Oberlin College for A. B. 
Excellent equipment. 
Dormitories. 


entrance, 
talog. Frank H 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Carl J. Waterman, Dean 

Courses in piano, voice, violin, ‘cello, organ, theory, 
“public school music and choir directing leading to 
Bachelor and Master degrees. 


ZOELLNER SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


‘Founded by Zoellner String Quartet 
All Branches of Music and Dramatic Art 
-AMANDUS ZOELLNER, DIRECTOR 

2100 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


INVERSE COLLEGE 
OOL OF MUSIC FOR WOMEN 
2>ARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
_ An Endowed Professional School, Nationally 
emocnted. Full B. Mus. Degree and Diploma 
s. College Environment. Teachers of 
National Reputation. Artists’ Concerts. 
er Session. Moderate ‘Tuition Fees. 


N. Irving Hyatt, Dean 


ATLANTA 
c ONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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and insistent worker, with an uncanny ac- 
curacy of ear, had to remake the orchestra, 
before he could shape the finer surfaces. 
Widely interested in the newer composers, 
he was the first conductor to play Stravin- 
sky, and gave in Boston the second per- 
formance in America of Le Sacre du 
Printemps. 

Serge Koussevitsky was born in Tver, 
a remote northern province of Russia. 
When studying at Petrograd, he chose as 
his instrument the double bass’ and soon 
hecame a virtuoso.. Suddenly mastering 
the art of conducting, as he had mastered 
the bass, he organized his own orchestra 
and traveled through city and country with 
Beethoven and Scriabine. Later he or- 
ganized his own orchestra in Paris. In 
him the Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
found a leader “of fine restraint, of steely 


flash, of impassioned lyricism,” a conductor 
who has his own version of tempi and 
emphasis and other matters of interpre- 
tation. ‘““He aims at the superhuman,” wrote 
a London reviewer. He now has the in- 
strument with which he may, if ever, 
realize his desires. 

Henry Higginson once wrote, “To us 
all come hard blows from the hand of 
fate. At these times music draws the pain, 
or at least relieves it, just as the sun does. 
Several times when I have faltered in 
my plans for the future, I have taken heart 
again on seeing the crowd of young, fresh 
school girls, of music students, of tired 
school teachers, of weary men, of little 
old ladies leading gray lives not often 
reached by the sunshine, and I have said 
to myself, ‘One year more anyway.” 


Music Extension Study Course 


(Continued from Page 714) 


against the chord background supplied by 
the left hand. 

The second theme is in the key of G 
major—dominant to C—and in this’ section 
the left hand carries the melody through- 
out while the right supplies the chord 
accompaniment. 


IN AN ENCHANTED GARDEN 
By Mitprep ADAIR 


Here is another waltz in C major. This 
time the left hand carries the melody from 
beginning to end. In playing a melody 
of this sort the pupil should strive to de- 
velop both quality and variety of tone. 
It is helpful in some cases to suggest to the 
pupil that he try to imitate a violoncello 
tone. This melody lies in what might be 
termed the “violoncello register” section 
of the keyboard. 


FIFI 
By BrertraM ALTRAVER 


The theme alternates between the right 
and left hand in this number. It begins 
in the key of F major with the melody in 
the right hand. The little figure in meas- 
ures three and four should be practiced 
separately as an exercise before beginning 
the study of the piece. This figure calls 


for a smooth passing over of the hand and 
an unbroken /egato in passing the thumb 
under. 

The second theme is in the key of B-flat 
major, the subdominant key. This section 
may be played somewhat louder than the 
first theme. The pedal marks are clear 
and should be followed exactly as given. 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 
By JAmes H. Rocers 


One grows to expect something worth 
while from the pen of James Rogers; and 
this little piece satisfies expectations. 

Merry-Go-Round is an excellent study 
in staccato playing and is also a tuneful 
and interesting recital possibility. The 
young performer can develop this little 
number to the point of quite dazzling his 
friends with his virtuosity. The reason for 
this is that it lies well under the hands 
and, once learned, can be whipped up to 
speed without much difficulty. 

For purposes of contrast make the most 
of the few measures which are. to be 
played in a sustained manner. These places 
are all clearly marked. The changes in 
dynamics too are well and clearly indicated, 
and should be followed closely to lend 
proper color to the piece. 


Musical Books Reviewed 


Whistling As An Art 
By AGNES WOODWARD 


From the days! when Mrs. Shaw of those 
naive nineties of the last century enamoured 
the Sultan of Turkey by the dulcet strains 
from her sweetly puckered lips, whistling has 
never quite lost its charm as an art. Now 
we are in a re-awakening of interest in this 
delectable accomplishment ; and the author 
of the book under review has furnished a 
key to many of its mysteries. 

Within the compass of a comparatively 
small volume are offered careful explanations 
of every fundamental that enters into the 
artistic rendering of music of almost every 
type. There are careful directions as to 
“Breath Control” andthe execution of the 
various “bird calls,”’ the trill, the wave, the 
“hedala” and the ““eudalee” of the Mocking 
Bird, the technic of the lips and tongue in 
the mastery of these, along with every detail 
the punctilious student might desire to know. 


Ohe Cllebeland Justitute of (usic 


s Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
ublic School Music Course in conjunction with Western Reserve University 
‘ Cee. RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


''Then it closes with careful directions for the 


transcription of favorite melodies into the 
whistler’s vocabulary; to which is appended 
a list of scores of compositions of every type 
that are particularly adapted to use in this 
art. A book calculated to fill study with 
pleasure. r 


Pages: 115. 
Price 2a n2:00, 
Publishers: Carl Fischer, Inc. 


The Gregorian Chant Manual of the 


Catholic Music Hour 


By Most Reverend JosrpH Scuremess, DD., 
Sister ALICE MARIE, O.S.U., and REVEREND 
GRreGory HU®GLE, O.S.B. 


The comprehensive plan of teaching the 
singing of Gregorian Chant to children in the 
grades of the parochial schools is thoroughly 
covered in this 352-page book for the teacher. 
These instructions and suggestions accompany 
the exercises in the text books of The Catholic 
Music Hour Series, Books One to Five. 

The above-named editorial board has _ pre- 
pared this work in collaboration with a dis- 
tinguished group of the foremost American 
authorities on music instruction for children 
in the grade schools; and the plan of pro- 
cedure, as here outlined, should prove of in- 
estimable value to the teachers and music 
directors in the parochial schools and to nor- 
mal school students. 


P. Marinus Paulsen, Mus.Doc., Hon- 
orary Vice-President of the Sherwood 
Music School. 


Prepare at Sherwood 
for success in Music 


Thorough training, next to talent, is the most 
important element in the success of a musician. 
At Sherwood you will receive the best in musi- 
cal education. This school has helped thousands 
to succeed. 

Sherwood Music School offers fully accredited 
instruction. Faculty of one hundred prominent 
teachers, including internationally known artists. 
Courses lead to Certificates, Diplomas and De- 
grees in Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ, Cello, 
Wind Instruments, Theory, Composition, Public 
School Music, Band, Orchestra and Choral Con- 
ducting, Class Method of Teaching Piano and 
Band Instruments, Microphone Technique, Dra- 
matic Art, Play Production, Liberal Arts and 
Dancing. 

Student aid and scholarship opportunities for 
deserving pupils of limited means. Dormitory. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


SHERWOOD 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


410 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A professional school 
in a university environment 


For Free Bulletins Write to 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1830 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


NORTHWESTERN 
as 27ZZZ 


UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOLOF MUSIC 

SHIRLEY GANDELL, M.A., 

University, England, 

34th year. Accredited. Offers courses 

in all branches of Music. _ Certificates, 

diplomas and degrees. Desirable board- 

ing- accommodations. Located in down- 
town musical center. 

Box E, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Uxsurd 
President. 


SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 
THE GOODMAN THEATRE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Accredited professional training in acting, pro- 
duction and design. Degree and Certificate 
offered. ey now; limited enrollment. 
For free descriptive bulletin address 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Dept. B. The Art Institute, Chicago, Ill. 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violiz:, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


Truly a monumental work, is this thor ough- 
ly modern, practical system of education in 
the art of singing the ancient chants. It 
represents years of study and research. No 
doubt this work will find a place in the library 
of every Catholic music educator. 


Pages: 352. 
Price: $3.00 
Publisher : Silver, Burdett and Company. 
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Advance of Publication 
Offers—December 1955 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works are in the Course of 
Preparation. The Low Advance Offer 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When 
Finished. 
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PIANO—BAINES .. ; 


Creeolday hi cn pare $0.30 
Birps OF ALL FEATHERS—MusIcAL SKETCH— 
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PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT . 


PP) 
MaRCHETTE BAND BookK— 
Parts, SINGLE CopiEsS—EACH 15 
Parts, 25 OR More AsSORTED—EACH -10 
PIANO (CONDUCTOR’s SCORE) : 25 
PIANO STUDIES FOR THE GROWN-UP BEGINNER _ .40 
PRESSER'S MANUSCRIPT VOLUME ...... eee 
Ros Roy Pgery’s THIRD POSITION VIOLIN 
BooK—CLaAss OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION...... -30 
SABBATH Day SOLOs—HIGH VOICE ...... 30 
SABBATH Day SoLos—Low VoICcz .... 30 
SACRED CHORUSES FOR MEN’S VOICES .. 30 
SINGING MELODIES—PIANO ALBUM. ..........:::0 .25 
Stix OcTAvVE AND CHoRD JoURNEYS—PIANO— 
RODGERS” 2tarsihisscicssaegiiz-o setenv eee 25 
TEN TONAL TALES—PIANO—LOCKE ............--- 25 
WHEN VoIces ARE CHANGING—CHORUS 
BOOK FOR BOYS 65.2.0-- tit; .cdes sah. ane 25 


The Cover for This Month 


The “Christmassy” 
; cover on this month’s 
issue of Tue Erupe 
was created by H. W. 
Benn, a Philadelphia 
artist. While only a 
comparatively small 
portion of the people 
of this country have 
had the privilege of 
enjoying a Christmas 
in the midst of such 
surroundings as depicted on this cover, 
nevertheless something of the real romance 
of Christmas deep down in the hearts of all 
who enjoy feeling things sincerely seems to 
be tied up with snow-covered scenes where 
one is likely to hear the jingle of -sleigh bells 
and find open hearth fireplaces in the houses 
about. 

And, of course, the true spirit of Christmas 
must have the church and the Christmas 
carols, so it was a very happy thought of 
the artist to blend into the scene a sugges- 
tion of that beautiful carol, Silent Night. 


The Historical Musical 
Portrait Series 


One of the most valuable features of The 
Historical Musical Portrait Series is the fact 
that contemporary celebrities are included 
as well as those of by-gone days. It is this 
feature that gives such a distinctness to the 
series. There are many sources where one 
may secure information about the musical 
artists who have lived in the past, but pic- 
tures and biographies of the musical folk 
who are making present-day history of music 
are not included in many published books. 

The compiling of this Portrait Series is a 
large task and requires in many cases lengthy 
correspondence. In several instances the pro- 
curing of a desired photograph has been 
accomplished only through the courtesy and 
codperation of a friend of Tue Erups. In 
a recent issue it would have been necessary 
to omit a very important figure, but for the 
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The Day of Days 


HEN we come each year to the glad 
moment when we wish our friends a 
“Merry Christmas’ we cannot help being 
reminded of the wonderful spirit of the 
founder of this business, Mr. Theodore 


Presser, who left us ten years ago. 


At 


Christmas time the spirit of the Festival so 
filled his soul with happiness and gratitude 
for his blessings, that he could hardly con- 


tain himself. Every little symbol and token 
of the Christmas spirit was dear to him. 
That same warm sense of gratitude which 
meant so much to him, has continued in our 


life like an ever-burning fire. 


It is that 


which we send forth to you now, with our 
deep sincerity and best wishes for a 


Merry Christmas 


and a 


Happy New Year 


coéperation of a large Eastern’ college in 
having a copy made of a large portrait of 
this celebrity which was hung in the college 
library. 

Many of our subscribers who do not wish 
to mutilate their Erupes are taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to secure the separate 
pages. These pages are available at the very 
nominal price of 5 cents, postpaid. 


Holiday Bargains on Music 


Albums, Musical Literature, etc. 
It’s the Thought behind the Gift that 


counts! When you know that the one who 
presented you with a Christmas remembrance 
was thinking of you and your tastes, your 
desires, your hobbies, while making a selec- 
tion, the gift is enhanced in value many 
times. 

Musical folk appreciate a musical gift— 
an album of music, a book on some fasci- 
nating musical subject, a musical objet d'art 
for the studio or the home, an attractive 
piece of musical jewelry. 

Each year at this season Theodore Presser 
Co. publishes a list of Holiday Bargains. 
You will find some of them listed in the 
advertising pages of this issue and the com- 
plete list is given in the illustrated booklet 
“Holiday Bargain Offers,” a copy of which 
will be sent gratis upon request. Many 
teachers make a practice of presenting a 
gift (not necessarily an expensive oné) to 
each pupil at Christmas time; classes “chip 
in” for a present to give teacher; parents 
make happy, with a gift of musical signifi- 
cance, their youngsters studying music, and 
relatives and friends are glad of the oppor- 
tunity afforded them by these Bargains to 
obtain musical gifts for musical folk. 

Especially noteworthy are the bargains in 
music books at greatly reduced prices. In- 
deed, some teachers seize this opportunity 
to stock up for months ahead on works 
suitable for use in teaching. Remember, 
these offers are good only during the month 
of December. 


Evening Moods 
Album of Piano Solos 


Just as the dusk of a Summer evening 
seems to bring a feeling of peace and quiet 
in nature, so the soft strains of beautiful 
music lulls the senses to rest and relaxation. 
Many deplore the prevalence of “jazz”; be- 
cause it is so blatantly evident, some seem 
to think it is everywhere. But could these 
folk visit thousands of American homes, both 
in city and village, where family life is still 
of paramount importance, they would prob- 
ably hear floating through the windows the 
sweet sounds of music, real music. Possibly 
a violin, mayhap a human voice, the finest 
instrument of all, but more than likely the 
universal instrument of the home, the piano. 


There are published some excellent albums 
of piano music containing pieces of the calm, 
meditative type and, as most of the numbers 
are also suitable for playing in church and 
Sunday school, they are in great demand— 
the publisher’s sales records prove this. To 
make these albums available to the greatest 
number, the selections are usually pieces in 
grades two and three, with an occasional 
fourth grade number. : 

There are many, however, supplying the 
piano music in church and Sunday school, 
and even more “home” musicians, who have 
attained a fair degree of proficiency. For 
these this album is being published. Here 
one will find fourth, fifth and even sixth 
grade piano compositions by the best com- 
posers, music that will satisfy even the most 
discriminating music lover. 

The response to our initial announcement 
of this book’s forthcoming publication has 
been most gratifying. Many advance orders 
have been received, some accompanied by 
letters expressing the writers’ delight at the 
opportunity to obtain an album of this kind. 
While this book is in preparation orders may 
be placed for “first edition” copies at the 
special low price, 30 cents, postpaid. 
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Marchette 
Band Book 


Just what the title suggests—a book 
snappy little marches for band! 

With the wealth of fine material in) 
Theodore Presser Co. catalog from whiel 
choose, the compiter of this collection 
selected sixteen of the very best mar 
imaginable, all of an easy grade for begiia 
bands, and with a wide variety of apy 
Most of these marches are already ¥ 
known and popular in other forms, but I 
now been arranged for the first time 
band. 4 

A glimpse of the contents reveals s 
titles as Little Drum Major, Here Co 
the Band, En Route, Pride of the Reg 
Our School Band, Taps, Radio Boys, C, 
mencement Day, King’s Review, and se 
others—all exclusively copyrighted pieces 
available in any other band book. | 

The arrangements have been prepared 
one of the foremost bandsmen in this 
try and will be satisfactory for large 
small bands. In line with present-day tre1 
this collection will be published in thi 
books, as follows: | 


D-flat Piccolo, C Flute and Picco 
E-flat Clarinet, 1st B-flat Clarinet, 2 
B-flat Clarinet, 3rd B-flat Clarinet, 4 
Clarinet, Bass Clarinet, Oboe, Basso 
Soprano Sazrophone, ist and 2nd A 
Saxophones, Tenor Saxophone, Barite 
Saxophone, Solo B-flat Cornet, 1st B 
Cornet, 2nd and 3rd B-flat Cornets, 1 
and 2nd E-flat Altos, 3rd and 4th E-fla 
Altos, Ist and 2nd Horns in F, 3rd ¢ 
4th Horns in F, Baritone (bass 
Baritone (treble clef), 1st and 
Trombones (bass clef), 3rd Trom 
(bass clef), 1st and 2nd Tenors (ti 
clef), B-flat Bass (treble clef), Bass 
Drums, Piano (Conductor’s Score). 


The advance of publication cash price 
each individual Band Book is 15 cen 
or more, assorted, Band Books, 10 
each; the Piano (Conductor’s § 
cents, postpaid. , ’ 


col 


Sabbath Day Solos | 

High Voice—Low Voice — 

To compile in one volume a select 
attractive sacred solos, churchly 
musical content and varied in text, 
purpose of the publishers in offe: 
new book of sacred songs. : 
The contents of the two volumes 
tical. The one for high voice will be 
for sopranos and tenors with an~ 
vocal range, while the volume for low + 
will meet the requirements of altos, — 
tones, and basses. aes ee 
Those singers who are ustomed t 
only a few usable songs in a given 
will be agreeably surprised at the 
toire offered by this useful book. 
Place your order now for a single 
the advance of publication cash pric 
cents each, postpaid, specifyi 
high or low voice is desired 


Around the Maypole 


Maypole Dance Tunes for Piano 
with Instructions for Dancing 
- By Wim Barnes 

Directors of physical 
education and dancing in- 
structors, as well as those 
interested in material for 
recreational purposes, will 
find this book of great 
value in formulating plans 
for the annual May Day 
rites and festivities. 
m addition to complete directions for 
tuming and setting of the scene, this work 
ubines in one volume a brief history of 
“maypole dance, two unison songs, in- 
uetions for the eight dances—simply told 
| effectively illustrated, together ‘with 
sie drawn from various sources for the 
ompaniment of the dances. : 
‘The low advance of publication cash price 
$0. certs. postpaid, should be a special 
sducement to place your order now for a 
single reference copy. 


Birds of All Feathers 


A Musical Sketch 
; By Mirprep Apa 
_ We all enjoy a “show,” and many piano 
eachers have discovered that it pays to 
mtertain the group that attends pupils” 
feeitals. Even parents and relatives of the 
ung recitalists, who come, primarily. to 
jote the musical progress of the particular 
yangsters in which they are interested. are 
to become more enthusiastic if a novel 
tertainment is presented in connection with 
recital. 
‘Miss Adair has been most successful in 
esenting her own large classes in musical 
aylets, and her two previously published 
etches In a Candy Shop (50c) and From 
1 Lands (50c) have been used by 
ichers, everywhere. 
This new sketch gives an opportunity for 
nting a wide variety of entertainment 
ttures and the matter of staging and cos- 
ming easily can be arranged. Wonderfully 
orful costumes can be made of crepe paper 
inexpensive materials, and plants and 
to form a woodland background, 
are obtainable. There is a nice bal- 
in the musical numbers and considerable 
felty, too. A violin solo, a rhythm band 
er and a musical recitation are unusual 
tures. in addition to which there are the 
children’s songs. piano solos, duets and 
s. Besides the play goes “modern,” with 
mly one, but two, masters of ceremonies 
- and a girl. 
C plans call for the completion 
in ample time to prepare for 
recitals, but a single copy may 
w, to be delivered when the 
d, at the special advance of 
cash price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
lucational Vocal Technique 
i Song and Speech 
. Warren Suaw In Collaboration 
with Georce L. Lrypsay 
2 Two Volumes. 
ble development of chorus 
public schools throughout the 


created a demand for text books 
“use in class vocal instruction. 


Singing Melodies 

A Collection of Piano Solos with Words 

After the feeling’ for rhythm, singmg is 
our most primitive form of musical expres- 
sion. Children now successfully begin music 
at 4 and 5 years of age because modern 
pedagogy recognizes the above truth. The 
youngster who becomes a member of a 
rhythm band early develops a love for music, 
and one who begins piano study the “easy 
way. pleasing tunes with fascinating texts, 
willingly spends much time im practice. 

Talented “piano teacher” composers have 
produced excellent whole books of “singing 
melodies” for young students; some are de- 
servedly popular. But in collections of pieces 
by one composer a certain similarity is al- 
most certain to be noticeable. In this book 
the little pieces have been selected from 
the writings of a number of the best com- 
posers of juvenile study material. This will 
make for a much greater variety; hence 
added interest on the part of the pupil- 

We know that every successful teacher 
of juveniles eventually will want to possess 
a copy of this book. Why not order yours, 
now. while the special advance of publica- 
tion cash price, 25 cents, is in effect? 


Six Octave and Chord Journeys 


Piano Study Pieces 
By Irene Ropcers 

The compositions of Miss Rodgers are 
known to many teachers who appreciate their 
originality and the thorough musicianship 
exemplified in them. Naturally, the inspira- 
tion of many of these pieces was found in 
the composer's own teaching experience. 

How many times have you not wished 
for something fresh and new, something at- 
tractive. when it came time to launch an 
intermediate grade pupil on the sea of chords 
and octaves? Well, here is the material 
you've been seeking. There are only six 
study pieces in this book, but each covers 
a technical phase necessary in preliminary 
octave and chord study. 

The teacher whose success methods are 
based on giving lesson assignments in 
“homeopathic doses” will be delighted with 
this work. It surely will be little trouble 
to get students to complete the study of a 
book so musically pleasing, so brief and to 
the point. A smgle copy may be ordered at 
the special advance of publication cash price, 
25 cents, postpaid, delivery to be made when 
the book is “off-press.” 


Ten Tonal Tales 
Melodious Studies for the Development of 
Style in Piano Playing 
By Harotp Locke 

The imterest of the piano pupil. which 
teachers strive so diligently to arouse during 
the first lessons. must be maintained. In 
the second year of study this is not so diffi- 
eult, but there is still considerable danger 
of the pupil being discouraged, and pleasing 
study material is apt to produce more fre- 
quent practice and. consequently, better re- 
sults. 

Here im this book the student finds ten 
tuneful piano compositions; the teacher finds 
ten studies covermg the essential voints at 
this stage of the pupil’s advancement— 
crossing the hands, triplets, repeated notes, 
grace notes, staccato and legato touch, left 
hand melodies, etc. That there is always 
use for a book of this kind. every teacher 
will agree. 


special introductory cash price, 25 cents, 
postpaid 


Presser’s Manuscript Volume 


_ 


bearing twelve well spaced staves. The 
paper will be of good quality and will be 
suitable for pencil or pen, and there will be 
approximately 80 pages in the book. 

To have this amount of music manuscript 
paper between two cloth bound stiff covers 
will prove a convenience to many and the 
price of 60 cents, postpaid, at which a copy 
may be ordered in advance of publication, is 
so reasonable as to be an excellent bargain. 


Little Classics 
Folio for Orchestra 

Supervisors of instrumental music in the 
schools who order this new folio for orchestra 
may be assured that it is really and truly a 
book for begining grade school orchestras. 
yiolm parts are strictly in the first position, 
with the exception of a Solo Violin for 
slightly more advanced players, and all other 
parts are correspondingly easy, both as to 
range and musical content. There are parts 
for all the usual instruments of the modern 
school orchestra. 

Fifteen little compositions from master 
composers make up the generous contents of 
this collection. Bach is represented by a 
Minuet and Polonaise; Schubert by his First 
Waltz and Cradle Song; Handel contributes 
a Gavotte; Schumann, the Soldiers’ March; 
Mendelssohn, a Reverie from his Children’s 
Pieces; Mozart, the lovely Blushing Roses. 
Other composers represented include Gluck, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Verdi, and Padre Mar- 
tini. While the selection of this material 
has brought to light compositions not gener- 
ally known to orchestral players, each work 
selected adequately represents the character- 
istic style of the composer in question. 

Until the advance of publication offer is 
withdrawn, parts may be ordered at the 
special price of 15 cents each, piano accom- 
paniment, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Rob Roy Peery’s Third 


Position Violin Book 

For Class or Private Instruction 
Although there are many fine 
first instruction books for the 
violm available, both for class 
and private instruction, there 
seems to be an insistent demand 
for a really practical and com- 
prehensive third position book. 
Qf course plenty of third posi- 
tion study material is procurable, 
but here in this book, the student 
4 obtains everything that is needed 
to attain a thorough mastery of this position. 
An all-inclusive book of this kind is especially 
valuable in class teaching where, frequently, 
students are obliged to watch pennies in 

purchasing music supplies. 

The material in this book is presented 
along the same lines as that in Rob Roy 
Peery’s First Position Book (Fiddling for 
Fun) ($1.00), a work that is enjoying much 
success. Most of the material is original; 
some has been chosen from the standard 
studies of recognized authorities and care- 
fully and thoroughly edited for this book. 

The work of editing is now completed and 
it will not be long before copies are ready 
for delivery. Order your copy this month, 
before the special advance of publication 
price, 30 cents, postpaid, is withdrawn. 


Sacred Choruses for 


Men’s Voices 

Judging from the immediate and lively 
demand for copies of this volume, now in 
course of preparation, there are a great many 
more worthwhile groups of men’s choirs than 
the average individual would imagine. 

The make-up of this book looks very prom- 
ising. It is a collection such as every men’s 
chorus should have to meet the demands 
made upon it at times for sacred numbers. 
It is not unlikely that the excellence of the 
contents may furnish the inspiration for 
some chorus groups to contribute of their 
good musical work to various church services. 

The arrangements are of a grade not too 
difficult for the average group of singers. 
The contents imclude anthems by the best 
contemporary composers and, in addition to 
many original choruses, there are arrange- 
ments of The Heavens Are Telling by Bee- 
thoven, Holy Art Thou by Handel. O How 
Lovely Are Thy Dwellings by Maker, and 
other selected favorites. 

"A single reference copy may now be or- 
dered at the special pre-publication cash 
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World of Music 


(Continued from Page 697) 


ERICH KORNGOLD is reported to be in 
Hollywood adapting Mendelssohn’s music to 
the screen version which Max Reinhardt is 
making of Shakespeare's “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” for Warner Brothers. The 
score is being arranged for an orchestra of 
sixty instruments, with voices. The estimated 
cost of the production is one million dollars. 

3—_—____________}- 

RIO DE JANEIRO has a new orchestra 
which devoted its first concert to works 
founded on the folk lore of the nation. It 
is sponsored by the Preparatory Institute of 
Music of that capital. 

+3 ——___________}- 

EDWARD MOORE, eminent Chicago 
music critic and fervid advocate of “Opera in 
English” as a stimulus to the creation of an 
American art of this type, died suddenly in 
Chicago, on October 6th>at the age of fifty- 
eight. He had been music critic of the Chi- 
cago Tribune since 1921, was widely known 
through his book, “Forty Years of Opera 
in Chicago,” and he was a leading spirit in 
planning and exploiting the Chicagoland 
Music Festivals of recent years. 

————___—_—__— 

WILLEM VAN DER BERG, for some 
years the first violoncellist of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, has been released from his contract, 
to make it possible for him to accept an en- 
gagement as solo violoncellist and assistant 
conductor of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. 

gD 

“THE EVER YOUNG,” a new opera by 
Rutland Boughton, the distinguished British 
composer, had its world premiére when given 
at Bath, England, on September 10th, with 
the composer conducting. It was a feature 
of festival week devoted to the works of this 
fine musician and was well received. 


ee 
COMPETITIONS 


A FIRST PRIZE of five hundred dollars; 
second and third prizes of three hundred dol- 
lars each; and fourth, fifth and sixth prizes 
of one hundred dollars each, all are offered 
by Ginn and Company, for songs suitable 
for school use. Only native or naturalized 
American musicians may compete; and full 
information may be had from E. D. Davis, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

3—______———__ > 

THE ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOL- 
IDGE PRIZE of one thousand dollars is 
offered, in a competition open to composers 
of all nationalities, for a chamber music work 
for four stringed instruments. Compositions 
must be submitted before September 30th, 
1936; and particulars may be had from the 
Coolidge Foundation, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

SS SS 

THREE PRIZES, of One Thousand, Five 
Hundred and Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars 
each, are offered by the National Broadcasting 
Company, for chamber music compositions 
by native composers or foreign born com- 
posers who have taken out their first naturali- 
zation papers. The competition closes 
February 29, 1936; and full particulars may 
be had from the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

{I 

THE WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL 
invites American composers to submit com- 
positions for solo instruments, ensemble 
groups and for a cappella chorus, to be per- 
formed at a Festival to be held in May, 1936. 
The works will be broadcast over a national 
hook-up, will be recorded, and will be used 
in the concert repertoire of the artists of the 
occasion. Entries close February 1, 1936; and 
further particulars may be had from Roy 
Harris, Westminster Choir School, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

«4 —_____—_—_—_-b» 

A ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR PRIZE is 
offered by the South Side Women’s Chorus 
of Chicago, for a setting of Alvin Winter Gil- 
more’s poem, Spring Journey, for three part 
women’s chorus, with piano and small string 
ensemble accompaniment. Particulars may 
be had from Lucille Wheeler Moore, presi- 
dent, 1533 E. 66th Place, Chicago. 
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When Voices Are Changing 
Chorus Book for Boys 

Our editors are very 
happy with the way 
this book is shaping 
up. Its main purpose 
is to supply choruses 
for just the period 
indicated by its title, 
and in going over a 
fine lot of choruses 
as well as songs which 
seem to offer possi- 
bilities for good 
chorus arrangements, the editors are keeping 
in mind the facts—that for boys they must 
be careful as to the selection of texts in 
order to have the numbers interesting, that 
the numbers must be attractive in melodic 
and rhythmie contents, and that in any 
choruses selected, and in any special arrange- 
ments made, the parts will be in ranges 
which will not go beyond a compass that is 
safe for school boys’ voices. 

Of course, when this book is actually com- 
pleted and copies are printed, bound and 
ready for delivery, the listed price will be 
higher than the nominal price here quoted 
for those alert school music educators who 
order a copy in advance of publication. 
Orders for single copies only will be accepted 
in advance of publication at the special price 
of 25 cents, postpaid. 


Piano Studies for the 
Grown-Up Beginner 


The adult beginner at the piano presents 
a special problem and, with the present 
greatly increased interest in the study of the 
instrument, many teachers are seeking suit- 
able study material for these interesting and 
profitable students. Some excellent and help- 
ful books for grown-up beginners have been 
published, most of them devoted exclusively 
to teaching the fundamentals in the most 
attractive manner. But thinking teachers 
and ambitious students are demanding some- 
thing more substantial, something that will 
bridge the gap between the first instructor 
and those satisfying piano compositions of 
intermediate grade that are, as a rule, the 
goal of the amateur pianist. 

Experienced teachers know the answer— 
Czerny, Heller, etc. But few adults will 
have the patience to “wade” through whole 
books of studies by these and other standard 
writers of educational piano material. Some 
students, too, will object to the expense. 

Here in this new book one will obtain a 
selected, carefully-graded group of piano 
studies by the foremost composers, probably 
enough material for the average student from 
the conclusion of the first instruction book 
to the point where some proficiency is at- 
tained in playing, say, third grade pieces. 

We believe that many teachers will want 
to make the acquaintance of this book as 
soon as it is published. Adults who have 
neglected piano practice for some years will 
also find it helpful. Now is the time to 
order a copy at the special advance of pub- 
lication cash price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Beware of Magazine Swindlers 


We again caution our musical friends to 
be careful when placing subscriptions for 
Tue Erupe Music Macazrne with strangers. 
Thousands of reputable men and women 
make their livelihood in the subscription busi- 
ness but, unfortunately, there are some un- 
scrupulous individuals who will offer to sell 
magazine subscriptions at any price as long 
as they can collect some cash. These in- 
variably pocket the money—and the music 
lover loses. 

Read carefully any contract presented 
to you before paying cash. Assure yourself 
of the responsibility of the representative. 
Canadian subscribers, especially, are warned 
to beware of a man working under ‘the alias 
of Bellamy, Davies, Jackson, Baker and 
other names. This man carries fake receipts 
of the Curtis Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, the National Circulating Company of 
New York and the McCall Company of 
Dayton, Ohio. Help us to protect you from 
being imposed upon. 


Changes of Address 


When changing your address, we should 
be advised at least four weeks in advance. 
Always give both the old and new address. 
Co-operation of the subscriber will prevent 
copies from going astray. 
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As Against Manuscript Days 


For about 
three-quarters of 
the Christian era 
everything that 
was read was 
confined to a 
very limited few 
who had access 
to manuscripts. 
Most music 
seems to have 
been unrecorded 
and passed along 
in traditional 
manner or im- 
provised by the 
performer. Even 
from the time 
ascribed to the Swmer Is Icwmen In music 
manuscript, thought to be of about thirteenth 
century origin, there followed hundreds of 
years before music lovers could buy printed 
music. 

As against these limitations of the days 
of manuscripts, music publishers now must 
make frequent reprintings of editions, often 
running into the thousands, of a wide variety 
of music publications which are constantly 
wanted by musicians and music lovers every- 
where. 

Following is but a selected list of some 
of the items on the publisher’s printing order 
of the last month which will keep the litho- 
grapher’s presses very busy. Teachers and 
professional musicians may obtain copies of 
any of these for examination. 
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SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
19391 Play Time—Story............. 1 $0.25 

22974 Swing High, Swing Low 
Wealtz—Rollfie Veceisieisie viale-<ravare 25 
24795 The Race—Baines ............ 25 

8410 Hello! Is This the Weatherman? 
With Words—Rowe......... 1 25 
16397 Dozing Dolly—Spaulding...... 1 25 
19688 The Ghost—Wright........... 1 25 
26118 A Visit to the Farm—Stairs.... 1 25 
26139 Sailboats—Stairs ..........05+ 1 25 
26168 Betty's First Waltz—Light..... 1 35 
19686 The Bouncing Ball—Wright... 1 +25 

17358 Around the Christmas Tree— 
FRASTUON ~sip lo sini oct dae ee tenant aaa hb, +25 

4184 The Little Drum Major. March 
Engel ines teats 1% 25 

26284 Tripping Along. With Words— 
—Thompson ......1.2.5006 1% - .25 
25124 Merry Shipmates—Valdemar... 14% 25 
26253 Toy-town Soldiers—Richter.... 1% 25 
26209 Indian Medicine Man—Richter. 11% 25 
25429 The Big Bassoon—Grey........ 1% 25 
16338 The Big Bass Singer—Rolfe.... 1% -30 
11822 Christmas Day—Spaulding .... 2 «25 
7236 Ripples—Lawson ...........-. 2 30 

26141 March of the Pumpkins—Cope- 
PONG <5 ss aieteta sss Re Eo ARAN 25 

7687 Waltz of the Flower Fairies— 
Crosby naan ston oe eat e 235 

13530 Holy Night, Peaceful Night— 
GRECNWOILT tere era Vote Rees eee 25 

4187 The Gondolier’s Serenade — 
DOL sf She HL AN Sy Faedt SILVA 2 25 

4228 Song of the Leaves. Polka Ca- 
price—Kern ..seicccedssrees 2% 85 
26246 Dance of the Debutantes—Kerr 2% 40 
26221 Blue Daisies—Mana-Zucca ..... 2% 30 
19732 Song Birds’ Return—Johnson.. 21% 25 
16184 The Fir Tree—Kroeger........ 21%, 25 
17517 A Blushing Rose—Lawson..... 2% 25 

2728 The Arrival of Santa Claus— 
—Engelmann .... 1c. eecees 8) -40 

2088 La Princesa. Spanish Dance— 
WP GH SE inteca aves 3 aes eee ee aie 3 50 
14996 Yellow Butterflies—Loeb-Evans 3 -40 
25729 Russian Gypsies—Kraskoff on 35 
26060 Viennese Refrain—Arr. Hodson 3 25 
26175 Gondolina—Strickland ........ 3 +35 
23850 Chimes in the Valley—Krentzlin 3 35 
138242 The Dreamer—Gradi ......... 3% 285 
18408 Banjo Caprice—Morrison...... 8% 685 
26099 Dance of the Castanets—Brown 3% -40 
26206 Sweet Jasmine—Vedova....... 3% .40 
26098 Meadow Dance—Johnson . 4 +85 
26188 Melodie Russe—Beaudoux . 4 85 
22931 Glittering Raindrops—Kern A 50 

12045 The Telephone. With Words— 
Spaulding idan cen aeons 25 

SHEET MUSIC—PIANO DUETS 

12137 Come to School. With Words— 
Spaulding. 2 5.0 dvenneaeenan 1% $0.40 
17268 Rose Petals—Lawson ......... 2% 25 

7615 Under the Mistletoe—Engel- 
BI ins Mara a hinsdhy Aves BY .50 


SHEET MUSIC—TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 
30314 March of the Tin Soldiers— 


Tschaikowsky-Sutro ..... 2 $0.60 
PIANO SOLO COLLECTIONS 

Souvenirs of the Masters—Spaulding...... $1.00 
Gems of Melody and Rhythm—Steenman.. 1.00 
Girl's: ‘Own Book 0):4 v<.cenmnen ats in tee 15 
Sprightly Rhythms) fin sg oe ee ean 15 
Twenty-five Primary Pieces—Wright...... 75 
Autumn (Around the Year with Music)... 50 
Winter (Around the Year with Music).... 50 
Miniature Melodies, Vol. 3—Gaynor-Blake. .15 


PIANO STUDY WORKS 


General Study Book. For earlier grades— 
BOG a icy rss <iehinatekce tte 


PIANO CLASS MANUAL 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
Teaching Piano in Classes.............-+ 0.50 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 

7526 The Song the Angels Sang (Medium) 
PUES Va cee ie rs sino ener ate wi pees 
8563 O Heart of Mine (Medium)—Gallo- 
WG eg Hoa eo ale actin wus bison e aie 50 
30181 O Master, Let Me Walk with Thee 
(Low)—Hammond .......ee20 0s 
30594 When You Are in My Heart—(Med- 
min) —Lawsen. asia aia cieepieeeiaie 
30176 Behold, the Master Passeth By (Low) 
— Hammond. oiieivcadenccvedenes . 
VOCAL METHODS 
Methodical Sight Singing, Part 2 (The 
First Time Through the Keys)—Root... $0.60 
The School Singer—Reddale ..........005 -60 
VOCAL COLLECTION 
Songs) for Girlss feprtaet eee eae eltrel -. $1.00 
SHEET MUSIC—PIPE ORGAN 5 
rade 
16941 Christmas Postlude—Hosmer..... 3 $0.30 
26159 Idyll—Duddy .......-0...eece0es 3 40 
PIPE ORGAN COLLECTION 
Ecclesiae Organum—Carl ...........+..+- $2.50 
OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 
85306 The Ninety and Nine—Spross....... $0.20 
20885 Praise to God—Stults..............+ 12 
10822 Lead Us, O Father (S. A. T.)—Stults 12 
10925 Ponder My Words, O God—Gillette... .08 
15580 I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say— 
Rathbun sao he a 12 
20091 Great and Marvellous—Turner...... 12 
10929 I Will Extol Thee—Ohl............. 15 
15739 Far From My Heavenly Home—Rath- 
i RS Ron to Neo Cac ne Stk Coane: 5 12 
5985 The First Christmas Morn—Newton. 10 
10470 an Holy Night (Christmas )—Muel- 6 
Cre a opti ory SONLIaoe sh DU aamonicate 2 
10627 Hark! What Mean Those Holy 
Voices ?—Neidlinger .........24+6 15 
10756 Glory to God in the Highest (Christ- 
MMS) —Stals Ca}a ets es «x athena 15 
20423 A Joyful Christmas Song—Gevaert., .12 
20590 There Were Shepherds (Christmas) 
m= VINCONE. Weenecree ein epee olen ninte os 12 
OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SECULAR 
20376 The Colored Band—Tompkins....... $0.12 
20898 The Gypsy Trail (S. A. B.)—Gallo- 
WO PUD ccs) re eiciniotuls meeia eat CPR earn 12 
85106 There’s a Friend in the Homeland— 
WON g ie aes, leans wie sce eee 12 
35071 Autumn—Grechaninof .......0.0005 12 
OCTAVO—TREBLE VOICES, eae og 
arts 
10480 Jesus, Name of Wondrous Love— 
VAC MUOISERPSEES Cie CP © CH PETE 2 $0.10 
10901 I Need Thee, Precious Jesus— 
WGERUTSb) sums at ariel cum emistemniaa 2 10 
20685 Christmas Chimes—Calver ...... 3 12) 
21186 The Christmas Star—Kinder..... 4 a2 
35018 Recessional—DeKoven .......... 10 


OCTAVO—TREBLE VOICES, SECULAR 


20524 Hear Thy Lover’s Cry—Lieurance 3 $0.10 
20684 Sea Gardens—Cooke 12 


CHORUS COLLECTION 
Favorite Songs of the People....... Bclelsiale 


SECULAR CANTATA 
Slumber Songs of the Madonna—Strong.... $1.00 


VIOLIN STUDIES 
Fifty Selected Studies in the First Position 


LOU EERO ssa lcton al ala ialats tetera epee tatetecatat ps) -00 
VIOLIN COLLECTION 
Violin Vistas nto ves cc ae eaten $0.75 
THEORETICAL WORKS AND 
MUSICAL LITERATURE 
Harmony Book for Beginners—Orem...... $1.25 
Standard History of Music—Cooke........ 1.50 


Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces—Perry 2.00 
Little Life Stories of the Great Composers— 
Schmitz -60 


Give an Erupr Subscription 


as a Christmas Gift 


Until December 31, 1935, we will accept 
two one-year subscriptions to THe Erupr 
Music Maaazing, each to go to a different 
address, at a special price of $8.00. 

Renew your own subscription now, and 
remember some good musical friend who 
will appreciate the fine issues being prepared 
for 1936. Many teachers will want to take 
advantage of this opportunity to make 
presents of Erupr subscriptions to their 
pupils. On all gift subscriptions we will 
send, if requested, a fine Christmas Card 
bearing your name as the donor. Make 
each number of Tue Erupe during the com- 
ing year mean a monthly Christmas greet- 
ing. 

Remember this special subscription price 
offer is good only until December 31, 1935 
and orders must be accompanied by remit- 
tance of $3.00 for every two subscriptions. 
If you own subscription has not yet expired, 
the renewal will begin at the expiration of 
the old. — + " 


ADVERTISEMENT 


EruprE Premiums Make Fin 
Christmas Gifts 


Thousands of readers each year let T 
Erupe Music Maaazine do their Christm 
shopping. How? The plan is simple. Ma 
a list of musical friends who are not su 
scribers to THe Erupe Music Macazis 
get in touch with them, explain the pleasu 
and profit derived from each issue, whi 
should be easy knowmg Tue Erupe as w 
as our subscribers do, and then secure a o 
year subscription, collecting $2.00 and se) 
it to us. For each subscription we give o 
point credit toward any gift listed in o 
premium circular. Standard merchandise 
awarded for one, two or more subscriptior 
Make your own selections. You can < 
your entire Christmas shopping without 0) 
cent cash outlay. Drop us a post card f 
new list of premiums offered. 43 

Here are just a few premiums select 
from our catalog, given entirely free in e 
change for Erupg subscriptions: 

Three Compartment Bon-Bon Dish—Th 
new and attractively designed bon-bon di: 
is set off by a smart colored ecatalin blac 
knob. Diameter 7 inches. Height 4 inche 
Only one subscription (not your own). 

12-Piece Knife and Fork Set—Stainle 
steel, genuine Marbalin non-burn handle 
Six knives and six forks. Green, red or ony 
handles. Only two subscriptions. eo | 

Keystone Food Chopper—The Keystor 
chopper will grind any kind of meat, ra 
or cooked; all kinds of vegetables, coarse < 
fine. It is_easy to operate, easy to clea) 
Only two subscriptions. Pe 

The Pequot—An attractive clock with 
30 hour movement, visible through a trai 
parent case. Available in clear or green w 
black and silvered dial, and in amber an 
black and polished gilt dial. For home | 
studio. Height 2% inches. Only two 
scriptions. mi | 

Address Book—Gold stamped address bool 
gilt edged, ruled pages, alphabetically ir 
dexed, size 6%4 inches x 5% inches. Onl 
one subscription (not your own). 4 

Needle Book—Contains nearly 100 diffe 
ent kinds of needles and bodkins, togethe 
with a pair of scissors. One subscriptio, 
(not your own). i 

Clothes Line Reel—You may-~ need thi 
handy reel in your kitchen or laundry. Onl, 
one subscription (not your own). Fl 


& 
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Tue Erupg Music MaGaztngE ‘ 
Published manthly } : | 


ue 

THEODORE PRESSER CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Entered as second-class matter January 16, — 
1884, at the P. O. at Phila, Pa, un- | 
der the Act of March 3, 1879. Copy- q 
right, 1935, by Theodore Presser 4 
Co., for U.S. A. and Great | 
Britain. . ; 


Subscription Price 


$2.00 a year in U, S. A. and Possessions, 
Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Columbia, Coste 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuad 
El Salvador, i i 


per year. 
year. 
Single copy, Price 25 cents. a 


| 
7 
4 


Remittances ; F 


Remittances should be made by money 
order, bank check, registered letter, or 
United States postage stamps. Money 
sent in letters is a risk the sender as- 
sumes, ‘ x 


Renewals 


No receipt is sent for renewals since 
ae wrapper shows the date to whi 
paid. ‘ 


Manuscripts 


Manuscripts should be addressed to 
Erupr. _ Write on one side of the she 
only. Contributions solicited. Every p 
sible care is taken but the publishers: 
not responsible for manuscripts or pho’ 

_graphs either while in their possession 
in transit. 


Advertisements 


Advertisements must reach this of 
not later than the 15th of the seco 
month preceding month desired. Rates 
application. ; % 


aes 
ester ie 


Advertising Repres. 
g Pie 


Eastern 


Pacific Coast 

Carl D. Kins ; 

Roosevelt Hotel, 7000 Ho C 
ollywood, C , 


Musical Magic! 
By Frances Gorman Risser 


See that this one thing you do, 
Listen for clear tones and true, 
Only take your time and see 
What an artist you can be! 


Practice with the greatest pride, 
Really feel that you have tried 
' Always, every practice hour, 
Ceaselessly to find new power, 
Tirelessly to train your hand 
In all ways to take command; 
Charmed, obeying your least thought, 
Every finger has been taught— 

By 


q SLOW PRACTICE! 


Hearing Ourselves As 


Others Hear Us 
By Ruth L. F. Barnett 


-Etorse was having her second lesson 
vith her new teacher, and this teacher was 
SVERSOMUCH more particular about 
ings than her first teacher had been. 

She went through the motions of playing 
ht staccato notes in a row, but the re- 
was two staccato notes, four slurred 
ether and two more not distinguished 
ny definite manner of playing. And 
Eloise thought she was playing stac- 
for she was moving her fingers and 
rists up and down, so why wouldn't it 
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staccato, she thought to herself, as the 
sacher corrected her manner of playing. 
“Try again,” said the teacher, “let’s have 
staccato this time.” 
Eloise played again, but the results were 
better, not a bit. She knew how to 
her fingers and wrists for staccato, 
her ear had never been trained in the 
ess of telling her whether she suc- 
sd or not. So, in her note-book the 
cher wrote the notes G, A, B, C, five 


ow, Eloise, I am going to play one of 
exercises for you and you are going 
listen and see which one I play.’ And 
fiss Brown played, and with such a lovely 
ato that Eloise forgot to listen care- 
lly enough. “The first one,” she an- 


again,” said Miss Brown, and 
carefully. 

its the fourth one,” she said eagerly, 
od heard the detached tones she 


eo was staccato, and 
making it sound staccato. 
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Mr. Chubby’s Trick 


By Hermia Harris Fraser 


“HELLO, HELLO,’ called Lynn, as_ he 
reached the “Odds and Ends Shop” in the 
middle of Lost Lane. 

The proprietor, Mr. Chubby, was bent 
over a book, as Lynn entered, and frown- 
ing fiercely. Everything in the shop smelled 
of varnish and glue, for Mr. Chubby was 
always mending things, from violins to 
footballs and clocks and toys. He was 
especially busy around Christmas time, for 
there were so many jobs to be done to get 
things ready for Christmas. 

Lynn dropped his music case on the floor 
and sat down in the only other chair in the 
shop, Mr. Chubby’s things being spread all 
over the biggest chair. Mr. Chubby looked 
up from his book, but did not change his 
expression. 

“Let me see, page three in my ‘Free 
Advice Book,” began Mr. Chubby. “I 
don’t approve of your stopping your piano 
lessons.” 

“Now, that is queer, your saying that,” 
Lynn remarked, “because I have just de- 
cided to do so, and I have not told a soul.” 

Mr. Chubby laughed. “Well, it is written 
all over your face. She scolded you and 
said you would not pass. Your scales 
were full of mistakes, the fingering was 
wrong, and your rhythm poor. “Am I 
not right?” 

“Yes, but I have to go to so many re- 
hearsals for the Christmas play, and I 
do not have time to practice scales,” said 
Lynn. 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Chubby, “Utter 
nonsense!” You really like music. You 
have good piano hands and a good head. 
It’s people who bother you, isn’t it, and 
things.” 

“You certainly are clever,” exclaimed 
Lynn. “Which people bother me?” 

Mr. Chubby rubbed his chin. “Well, 
there is your father now. He does not 
like to hear practicing because when he 
comes home at night he is tired.” 

“That's right,” said Lynn, “scales 
annoy him so I never practice when he 
is home.” 

“And that pretty girl, your sister, 
she wants the radio on all the time 
except when she is doing her own 
practicing,” Mr. Chubby grinned. 

Lynn looked quite dismal. 
“And that friend of yours, 
Ben Smith, he whistles un- 
der your window so you 
cannot concentrate.” 


Lynn really thought Mr. Chubby was a 
wizard. “And you don’t always like your 
mother to remind you to practice, do you?” 

“Well, sometimes I feel rather stubborn 
and the more she tells me to practice the 
less I want to. I’m just made that way, 


I guess.” 
“Nonsense,” said Mr. Chubby, “utter 
nonsense. Nobody is made any special 


way, and you can be just the kind of a per- 
son you want to be. You do your own 
making, you know, and you'd better make 
a good job of yourself before it is too late. 
Give tlat to yourself for Christmas,” he 
said, nodding at Lynn with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

Slowly and solemnly Mr. Chubby turned 
the pages in his big book, as he fastened 
on his horn-rimmed spectacles. “Now. let 
me see what it says in my ‘Free Advice 
Book.” I usually find the answer to 
everybody’s problems, and I do love to 
give away free advice. In fact it is the 
only thing I have to give away.” 

Lynn listened carefully while Mr. 
Chubby read: “Free advice for Lynn. 
OBSTACLES make the race more inter- 
esting. LEARN in spite of them. Figure 
out ways of BEATING them, such as, 
REFUSE to play for a whole day with 
the boy who whistles. Ask sister to help 
you with the COUNTING by clapping 
her hands. (She will thus become inter- 
ested in your progress.) Ask Dad for his 
favorite TUNES, and help him pick them 
out. Play MELODIES when he is pres- 
ent and SCALES when he is absent. 
TACT, my boy, TACT! Tell your mother 
you intend to practice an HOUR A DAY, 
and make out a schedule for it. And as 
for the rehearsals for the Christmas play, 
why boy, you have plenty of time for them, 
and for practice, too. Time is the only 
thing the poor man has as much of as the 
rich man—each has exactly twenty-four 
hours a day.” 

Lynn sat thoughtfully for a moment, 

then picked up his cap and music case. 

“T must be going now, Mr. Chubby, 
but I am going to take your advice 

with me.” 
And he did, and the results were 
splendid, though it took a little 
effort to carry it out. He 
was especially interested in 
what Mr. Chubby told him 
about being the kind of 
person he wanted to be. 


IMERRY PAERRY CHRISTMAS 


The next time he visited the shop again 
the big book fell on the floor. “Look,” 
said Lynn, picking up the heavy volume, 
me do not believe there is any free advice 
in your old book at all. It is all full of 
figures.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Chubby, “utter 
nonsense! It is all there in invisible ink, 
boy, and it’s the only thing I have to give 
away.” 

“Well, thanks. 
get some more,” 


I like it and I came to 
said Lynn gratefully. 


Charade 
By Dorothy Tudor Jenks 


My first is short for Albert, 
Sometimes for Ahlert, too. 


My second is an ancient tale, 
And also, what hens do. 


Mothers watch their children 
To see they do my third. 
My whole means “quick” in music, 
At least so I have heard. 


(Answer: Al—lay—grow; Allegro) 


The Mistreated Dot 
By Frances Taylor Rather 


I am a much-neglected DOT, 
And though I’m plainly placed, 
I’m treated like an ugly blot 
That needs to be erased. 


You'll never find me quite alone; 
Close by the note I'll be: 
Throughout its value hold the tone, 
Then half as long for me. 


When in your march, or song, or dance, 
I stand out in plain view, 

Just wait a bit; give me a chance 

To show what I can do. 


The NOTE’S the most IMPORTANT 
thing, 

But I too, am worth while; 

I help to give good rhythmic swing, 


And other ‘charm and style. 


Because I’m silent when you flay, 
Don't slight me, girls and boys; 
For silence often can convey 

More meaning than mere noise. 


If you'll take careful heed of me, 
I’m sure you won't regret; 
We all need caution, you'll agree, 
At times, “lest we forget.” 
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J UNIOR E TUDE — (continued) 


Music and the Daily Dozen 
By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


BRADLEY was supposed to be practicing 
his scales. Now and then a sigh could be 
heard, then a scale and another sigh. His 
father sat by the reading lamp looking 
the sports page. “Say, Dad,” called 
Bradley, “wouldn’t it be great to play the 
piano as well as Babe Ruth plays baseball! 
And think of the money he gets, too!” 

“Yes, but think how hard he has to 
work for that- perfection. You think he 


has nothing to do but get out there and 


over 


hit a few balls. He WORKS, I tell you.” 

The next day, which was a holiday, 
found Bradley and his father going 
straight to the ball grounds early in the 
morning—entirely too early to see a game. 


players were there, and of course 
thought they would 
a practice game, or having a catch, 
But, no indeed! 
doing calisthenics ! 
jumping rope, to exer- 


But the 
Bradley 
playing 
or just batting balls. 
There they 
One player 


were, 
was 


AY 


leg muscles. Jumping rope! 
Just imagine. 

\nother was punching the bag, to im- 
prove his arm muscles. 

\nother was doing some queer things 
with Indian clubs, or something. 

Bradley certainly was: surprised. 
| thought they practiced only 
said. 

“No indeed, 


cise his 


“Why, 
baseball,” he 
“base- 


son,” said his father, 


at least be~ 


ball is only the last thing they practice. 
Each man must do his setting up exercises 
every day to insure accuracy and codrdi- 
nation of the eye and muscles. That’s the 
only way to achieve success.” 


<: 
S 


re x 


“Well, I never though those things were 
very necessary, but maybe they are,” con- 
fessed Bradley. 

“But can you mention anything that can 
be a great success without a good founda- 
tion?” 

“Maybe not,” said Bradley slowly, 
thinking that perhaps success was not just 
an accident, as he used to consider it. 

“And so, just remember in music too, 
you have to have a good foundation, and 
just as these great ball players practice 
their setting up exercises you must. prac- 
tice your scales and arpeggios, and all 
those things that make a good foundation 
for success in music.” 


Q 
SES 
/) 
“Right-O,” said Bradley with spirit, 
“T’ll practice them well, beginning today.” 
“And remember the motto, too, POOR 


PRACTICE: MAKE Ss wOiRsas 
PLAYERS.” 


LETTER BOx 


Dear JUNIOR ErupEe: 


Our Music Club, ealled the Allegro Club, 
meets every Saturday to learn to appreciate 
rood music. We take great delight in the 
JUNIOR Hrupe contests and some of our mem- 
bers have won Honorable Mention. 

In our last recital we had an ensemble num- 
ber in which two members played the piano, 
seven played violins and the remaining six 
sang. We are enclosing a snap shot of our 


chub, 
From your friends, 
NORMA AND MAXINE RUNKLRE, 
Indiana, 


Dear JUNIOR ErupE: 

I have been interested in music 
years and play the piano in our high school 
orchestra and I am in the school Piano 
Club, Boy's Octette and Junior Chorus. 

I have been thinking for some time about 
the idea of a monthly contest for composi- 
tions. I think that a child with any con- 
structiveness would like to compose a little 
tune or piece for the contest. I fully appre- 
ciate that most children know very little 
harmony but I earnestly believe it is worth 
consideration, 

From your friend, 
CHarLes Irwin BowerMan (Age 18), 
New York. 


for several 


N. B. This is a good idea but it could 
hardly be worked out very satisfactorily as 
so much depends upon the natural talent of 
the pupil and the opportunities for study 
along these lines. The contest, therefore, 
would be too uneven and unfair. 


HoNnoraABLE MENTION FOR SEPTEMBER 
PUZZLE: 

Mary Wempe, Blanche Wempe, Margaret 
Elliott, Jane Fuller, Audrey Wilkinson, Alice 
Jawarski, Waverly Hundley, Margaret Schnei- 
der, Lillian Marie Tyatt, Hilda Hotchkiss, 
Anna Katherine Swinney, Hope Elizabeth 
Baker, Jane Croski, Faith Irish, Evelyn 
Reichart, Bernard Lafond, Tim Cahill, Car- 
men Hayes, Margaret Schornke, Marjorie 
Mae Finch, Sara Flanders, Bernadette Gelato, 
Blanche Seim, Edythe Grady, Leonora Pullo, 
Lily King. 
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Jumbled Instruments Puzzle 
By Alfred I. Tooke 


Tue window dresser in the music store 
meant to advertise a special sale of in- 
struments, but he got his alphabet all 
mixed up. Passers-by were amazed to see 
this sign in the window: 

Special Sale on— 
LOSE FAT LEG 
SET CORN 
SHARP 
IN SOAP 
BY CLAMS 
PIG BE SAP 
BAT US 
SUN HAIR MOM 
BONERS TOM 
EELS LUKE 
BEAR OUT MIN 

What did he mean? Each line spells the 
name of an instrument when you unjum- 
ble the letters. 


Junior Etude Contest 


; 

Tue JuNtor Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays, and 
answers to puzzles. 

Any boy or girl under sixteen years of 
age may compete, whether a subscriber or 
not, and whether belonging to a Junior 
Club or not. Class A, fourteen to sixteen 
years of age; Class B, eleven to under 
fourteen; Class C, under eleven years of 
age. 

Subject for story or essay this month, 
“A Sense of Rhythm.” Must contain not 
over one hundred and fifty words. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written clearly, and 
must be received at the Junior Etude Office, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


My Favorite Composer 
(Prize Winner, Class C) 


My favorite composer is Beethoven. I 
like him because of his interesting life. I 
think he is interesting because of the fact 
that he strove to develop his talents even 
after he became deaf, and his family were 
living in poverty. While deaf he composed 
some of his most famous symphonies. I like 
him because he did not give up all of his time 
to his music, but gave some of his time to 
his parents, who encouraged him through 
life. His mother was his particular guidance 
while she lived. 

One of my greatest ambitions is to know 
more about Beethoven and to understand and 
enjoy his wonderful compositions more fully. 
fle makes one feel the spirit of his composi- 
tions. 

MInTA WALLACE McCattum (Age 10), 

North Carolina. 


Nationalities Game 
By Riva Henry 


The players gather in a circle, the leader 
in the center. The leader calls the name 
of a country and points to a player who 
must answer with the name of a composer 
from that country before twenty is counted. 
The players who fail are “out,’ and the 
last one remaining wins. 

No composer should be named more 
than twice, and the following are some 
reminders : 


GERMANY—Bach, Beethoven, Brahms. 
RUSSIA—Tschaikowsky, Stravinsky. 
AMERICA—Foster, MacDowell. 
FRANCE—Debussy, Saint-Saéns. 
ENGLAND—Pureell, Elgar. 

CZECHO SLOVAKIA—Smetana, Dvorak. 
IraLy—Verdi, Puccini. 
POLAND—Chopin, Paderewski. 
AustRIA—Mozart, Schubert. 
spain—Albeniz, Granados. 
SCANDINAVIA—Grieg, Sibelius. 
HUNGARY—Liszt, Goldmark. 


HoNoRABLE MENTION FOR eee 
Essays: 


Alice Jawarski, Evelyn Reichart, Lucy 
McClemm, Mary ‘Alice Hoste, Mary Catherine 
Solbach, Gladys Henderson, Joan Herrold, 
Frieda Koehler, Margaret Ahern, Joseph 
Solbach, Adele Ralston, Ruth Marie Casper, 
Helen Amoriello, Mary Berry, Ruby Alice 
Clark, Charlotte Wark, Florence Hollister 
Garvin, Charlotte Clutton, Frances Edwards, 
Mary Amoriello, Margery Gier, Grace Gimbel, 
Betty West, "Audrey Wilkinson, Mildred 
McGlothin, Mary Blizabeth Gain, Nancy M. 
King, Waverly Hundley, Anna Marie Solbach, 
Marjorie Hall, Lorna Sloane, Warda Marie 
Byers, Marie ‘Gwinn, Charles Ludington. 


Dear JuNIoR Erupe: 

Dick and I belong to a large county Music 
Club for boys and girls. Our branch meets once 
a week when each member plays, sings or 
dances, On Saturday morning we broadcast 
over our local station, and we all wear sailor 
suits. I am enclosing a picture of Dick and 
me, who sing duets together. I am nine and 
Dick is seven, 

From your friend, 
Rospert BALLARD Age 9), 
ew York, 


before the eighteenth of December. 

Names of prize winners and their ¢ 
tributions will be pul in the is 
for March. 

Put your name, age aul class on up 
left corner of your paper, and your 
dress on upper right corner. If your c 
tribution takes more than one sheet 
paper, do this on each sheet. 

Do not use typewriters and do not h 
any one copy your work for you. 

When schools or clubs compete, ple} 
have your own preliminary contest, ‘ 
send in the best five papers. 

Competitors who do not comply w 
all of the above conditions will not 
considered. 
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My Favorite Composer 
(Prize Winner, Class A) 


My favorite cone is a man who 
known throughout the civilized world as | 
“Master of Masters,’ because of his com 
tions and of his reforming and devel 
the study of technic. 
I admire this man, because when he Ii 
with his stern, selfish brother he had enov 
courage and love of musie to copy score af 
score of music from a forbidden book. 
candles were denied him to work by, 
waited for moonlight nights and used j 
moon for his light. This was such a st 
on_his eyes that in later life he became bli) 
This beloved musician, who spent | 
leisure moments at the organ or the cla 
chord, was Johan Sebastian Bach. He } 
been described as “the man who sudde1 
surpassed all that had been done before hi 
while at the same time anticipating all th 
was to be written in the future.” 
ROBwRTA SENG (Age 14), 
ebraska, 


My Favorite Composer : 
(Prize Winner, Class B) 


Beethoven—the Titan who freed mu; 
from its conventional fetters and who ¢ 
veloped a technic of his favorite instrume 
far in advance of his time. | 

Beethoven—a leader among the music 
Titans who have tried to scale Olympus. 

I consider him the greatest compose 
Think of his famous symphonies and sonaté 
Again, notice his courage in keeping on ai 
giving the world greater compositions, yl 
after he became deaf. 

He was a small, lively person with extré 
dinarily bright eyes, much respected 
esteemed as a musician. It was not ! 
men who were attracted to him, but also 


ladies of the court. A great man of ce 
acter. One who knew all the principles | 
music. 


At his funeral twenty thousand mone 
paid tribute to this “Great Master's Gi 

BurRKE O'NEAL ESAIAS aie 13), 

rkans: 


ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER INSTRUMED 
SQuarRE PUZZLE: 

Piano 
Harp ih 
Violin 
Saxophone 
Trombone 
Horn 


PrizE WINNERS FOR SEPTEMBE 
PUZZLE: 

STELLA VrirGINIA TATLOcCK, Class 
(Age 15), Indiana. } 
Heten Hopcson, Class B, Illinois. ; 
Fannirz Mink, Class C, (Age 9), Mar 
land. 


like a definite living entity. Musicians of 
"experience are noting that much of the 
“music that is being done now, under the 
‘classification of modern music, seems to 
lack that internal melodic structure which 
is sO ever-present in the works of Bee- 
‘thoven, Schumann, Brahms and Strauss. 
“In other words, the compositions seem to 
"be like empty costumes, with no living 
' beings inside. Place them on a stick and 
they become scarecrows. No matter how 
‘gorgeous the orchestral hues or the har- 
‘monic colors, they will not stand by them- 
“selves; they must have an inner structure. 
} Many of the works I hear seem to have 
/only a cuticle—no flesh, no muscles, no 
| herves, no skeletal, structure. 


| What of the Morrow? 
i HE MUSICAL FUTURE of Amer- 
| ica is of course tremendous. Up to a 
comparatively few years ago, Europe had 
| unquestioned advantages over America. 
)) There were many times more opportunities 
} to hear music over there than here. This 
) was due partly to the greater number of 
concerts in the music centers and partly to 
the vast distances in America. It is hard 
to explain to a European that the distance 
i) from one end of Texas to another is greater 
than from Paris to Warsaw, or from Lon- 
don to Rome. In such a sparsely settled 
country, only a small part of the popula- 
tion could expect to hear fine music more 
than a few times a year. The radio has 
now changed all that. America, with its 
millions of radios and its great number. of 
broadcasting stations, has far more oppor- 
tunities to hear the best music than Europe. 
‘This country has become music conscious 
over night and we have millions of music 
lovers that did not exist twenty-five years 
ago. The streams of marvelous music 
‘pouring into our homes every hour cannot 
fail to make a most powerful impression 
upon the minds of the younger generation. 
It may not be noticed now, but in days to 
come it will spring forth and new genius 
will flourish in our history. 
Listening will encourage these young 
people to work, but listening will never 
take the place of work. I have always 
maintained that no matter how great or 
how little one’s talent, the way to make the 
nost of it is 


I. Work, 
II, Work, 
Ill. Work. 


Parents especially should realize that con- 
ditions today are no different from those in 
the days of Liszt, Chopin or Rubinstein; 
except that the pupil has more advantages 


less the pupil works, there can be no one 
do his work for him. Vicarious success 
in music is unthinkable. 
_ For a time there seemed to be an im- 
pression that the desire to sing would be 
smothered by the radio. Singers who had 
mediocre voices, it was thought, would 
hesitate to bring them forth in comparison 
ith the great artists singing over the air. 
is really nonsense. The desire to sing 
perhaps greater than ever. The sense of 
ibitionism is very strong in all of us; 
and, once we have the impulse to sing, it 
comes irrepressible. _ Major Edward 
ywes, whose “Amateur Hour” is said to 
. most popular period on the air, re- 
, e that he had applications from 
dreds of singers daily. Unquestionably 
adio is promoting this desire, and 
ers and voice teachers will develop 
ndidly through it. = 
. music of tomorrow must be 
ous. Children who yesterday were 
to sleep with ‘nursery tunes now are 
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4) Music of the New Day 
(i? (Continued from Page 707) 


lulled away to the strains of Bach, Wagner 
and Stravinsky. Our musical perceptions 
and our ideals cannot fail to be elevated. 
Would it not be wonderful to be able to 
project ourselves into the future and hear 
a concert in say 2135 A. D.? What kind 
of instruments will there be? What har- 


A Serious Omission of an Accidental 


By William Parks Grant 


Ir 1s A common error to forget, near the 
end of a measure, an accidental which oc- 
curred in the early part of the measure and 
which is still in effect. A very serious in- 
stance of this occurs in one of Chopin’s most 
frequently played compositions, Prelude in 
The mistake 


d more is expected of him. Therefore, , 


C minor, Opus 28, No. 20. 
occurs in the third measure, on the highest 
note of the last chord. 


monies? What audiences? Who knows? 


“We must have outlets for our emotions. 
Qualities and impulses of the right kind, 
when given due scope, enhance the zest 
and happiness of our lives; when thwarted, 
starved or denied, they turn to poison 
within us.’—Otto Kahn. 


> Next Month. 


THE ETUDE for JANUARY 1936, Will Include These Features Rich in Practical Interest 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
OPERATIC SINGER 


Feodor Chaliapin, the illustrious Russian basso, 
has honored Tur Etupe with his advice upon 
the singer’s art. No other living singer has so 
long held a pre-eminent place on the musical 
stage. 


WHAT MAKES A SUCCESSFUL 
PIANO PIECE 


Proofs of this article by Herbert Stearns were 
sent to fifty famous composers. Many were so 
interested that they read it three and four 
times. It will clarify many problems of com- 
poser, teacher and pupil. 


BEETHOVEN'S LOVE OF NATURE 


An old subject discussed from a fresh viewpoint by a new writer, Jerome 
Bengis. The author has opened up new vistas into the influences of 
nature upon the sensitive artist. 


THE DEVIL DANCERS OF INDIA 


Lily Strickland, famous American composer, who lived a decade in the 
Orient, tells in a very intriguing manner of one of. the most picturesque 


of Indian Folk Dances. 


THE HARMONICA BAND 


Max Kaplan, who earned his way through college by teaching Harmonica 
Bands in the local Y. M. C. A., Boy’s Club, and in commercial organiza- 
tions, tells how this simple and popular instrument may be used to start 
the youngster on his way to music study. 


FEODOR CHALIAPIN 
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OTHER INTERESTING ARTICLES by distinguished teachers and practical workers 
in a dozen musical fields, PLUS 22 pages of the finest new music obtainable. 


Perhaps the majority of pianists make the 
mistake of forgetting the E natural in the 
second chord, and, arriving at the fourth 
chord play not E natural, which is correct, 
but E-flat, which is incorrect. 


The Musical Flyer 
By Ada E. Campbell 


Aw Easy and interesting way to teach 
the young beginner the names of notes and 
the meaning of musical signs is to play 
the game called “Train.” Make cardboard 
placards about five by eight inches and on 
each card show a musical sign or the staff, 
clef and a note to be named. These cards 
are placed around the room to represent 
stations, and the child pretends to be a 
train naming the sign or note on each card 
as he passes without coming to a full stop. 
He must aim to be a Non-Stop Flyer. 

Many such games may be invented, the 
use of which will train the child to quick 
and accurate thinking. 


Although the writer has never heard a 
great artist make this error, he has heard 
a number of competent amateur and semi- 
professional pianists do it; they had 
memorized the piece inaccurately. Check 


over your playing of this Prelude and see 
if you also make this mistake. 

There may be some musicians, who, 
after having their error pointed out to 
them, insist that E-flat is really correct, 
but that the flat was omitted through an 
error, or that it is a matter on which vari- 
ous editions differ. However an examina- 
tion of a facsimile of Chopin’s original 
manuscript disproves this claim. 

“But,” the persistent pianist, accustomed 
to the incorrect E-flat, may answer, “per- 
haps Chopin really intended E-flat and 
himself forgot about the E natural of the 
second chord. 

Although this is possible, a close in- 
spection of the harmonic construction and 
unity of the composition tends to disprove 
such a theory. Examine the highest line 
of notes of the first four measures—the 
nearest to a melody this essentially har- 
monic piece contains. In the first two 
measures the highest notes of the first 
and third chords are identical, while in 
the third and fourth measures the highest 
notes of the second and fourth chords are 
the same. 


Gas Beacaree 


Substitute E-flat for E natural as the last 
note of the third measure and this scheme 
is upset. The incorporation of this device 
into the Prelude was probably done in- 
stinctively and entirely unconsciously by 
the composer, but it is an unmistakable 
indication of the work of a master. 


Surprises 
By Edna Faith Connell 


Finpinc that recitals, parties and the 
usual get-togethers were becoming tiresome 
to many of the-writer’s younger pupils, a 
change seemed to be necessary in order to 
create continued interest. 

A. surprise or a mystery is always at- 
tractive to children, so an idea was de- 
veloped along this line. 

One afternoon in each month wag 
devoted to a surprise affair. The teacher 
appointed one of the children as he or she 
entered the studio, to act as leader. Each 
one was eager for a turn, and the one 
chosen was usually the one who least ex- 
pected it. (Names could be drawn, pro- 
vided any jealousy appeared.) 

Each member was expected to have a 
surprise which the leader could ask for at 
any meeting. 

One small girl surprised the others by 
announcing that she could pronounce and 
spell the names of four composers com- 
mencing with B. 

A boy knew the names of three famous 
band leaders, and could give the names of 
nearly every instrument in the local band. 

Another girl knew the names of six 
world famous violinists and pianists. 

Any inquiry could be made of the teacher 
between meetings, and books and musical 
magazines were always at hand for desired 
information, but the meetings were solely 
for the pupils and the teacher remained an 
interested visitor. 

This plan worked out well for two sea- 
sons and the amount of musical knowledge 
gained, was most astonishing. 
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To Save Space the Titles 
Many of the Articles iH 


Only a fw Leading "el" | Concise Index of The Etude for 1935 


Index is Complete. 


MontH PAGE Monte PAGE ‘ MontH PAGE : teens 

Accent, Charm of Music......++- Marks, Apr. 198 Music Supervisor's Forum.....Lindsay, Jan. 16 Why Every Child a Musical Training. .Each Issue Gavotte ...a.\c she alae ae ae 
Accidentals, Omission .. ....Grant, Dec. 761 M. T. N. A. Conyention...............5 Dec. 706 World of Music............. Hipsher, Each Issue Rogers. jThe Storied seecerees if 
Addison, 18th Century Music. . Peterson, June 342 Music, Why in Schools........... Hess, Mar. 138 Wrist Action, Beauty through...Harris, May 269 . Song Without Words.........Oct. 
Adult Piano Student..........5. Smart, Apr. 248 Musical Books Reviewed. ............5 Each Issue Wrist, Developing» Flexible. Scheinert, June 381 Little Rosebud Waltz 
Altered Chords. ..5.....+.505 Patterson, June 333 Musical Embroideries at Piano. ..Hiser, Nov. 643 Rolfe. }Swinging Merrily . 
American Composition .......0+ Clarke, Dee. 704 “My Faith Looks Up to Thee’. Herndon, Aug. 483 I Twilight Dreams: 3 Aovata eee 
Avithem Know Your.:....s«ce Davison, Apr. 289 Nevin, Ethelbert, Evening........ Rice, Apr. 201 MUSIC Ruben. Jolo 2.00.00 me tty een 
Ankhem. Gelecting ....«eske Hamilton, Feb. 111 New Field, Singing Teachers. ..Sanders, Apr. 237 PIANO Rubinstein-Liszt. The ‘Aare de ewe eieeee 
Band. Arrang for... cee Jensen, Nov. 647 Notation, Story of.....:....... French, May 264 , : Saar. Serenade Caprice cawneneees sees ~OGts 
Band Instn ‘tat Grabel, Feb, 81 Octave Playing, Muscles for....Holmes, May 312 Dim Lights ius oGieanieie te ale -June 368 Schubert. Andante .........ceeeee+e+.0an. 
Rand Tone, Beauty and Solidity. Wiggins, Sept. 515 Organ, Choir Questions.......... Fry, Each Issue ; I Feel Like Dancing..........-Aug. 476 Bird as Prophet ......+..-Oct. 
Gand Uniform Problemseccson. os Bauer, July 400 Organ, Expression on....... Crawford, Mar. 176 Adair. Jn an Enchanted Garden.......Dec. 7837 Schumann. jFirst Loss ...........-..-Dec. 
Sands and Orchestras......: Grabel, Each Month Organ, The Ideal............ Grimm, Sept. 544 Little Mocking Bird...........May 296 Sailors’ Song .......+..--Jduly 
BEDDOE. Singing at Three Score and Ten.May 276 Organ, Legato .............. Hoerlein, Oct. 612 Two Little Dancers.......++...Apr. 288 At the Donnybrook Fair........Aug. 
Beethoven, Fellow Musicians....Bengis, Mar. 189 Organ, Making Most of Old....Whaley, Dec. 742 Altbayer. Fifi. Scott. ;Majors and Minors... ..May 
Beginner's Feeling .v..sc.sscess Hedges, May 307 Organ Playing, Left Hand..... Harris, Nov. 676 Anderton. From an Old Garden. ‘ Song of the Intervals .. Feb. 
BLACK. Day in Radio City.......2..... Sept. 503. Organ Point, Pedal Point....Knetzger, June 3382 Anthony. Mee Loo Scribner. Autumn Revels. . .Sept. 
Blue Danube Waltzes, Lesson....Grabel, Jan. 17 Organ, Recital on Small...... Crawford, July 427 Softly and Sweetly....... Simmons. A Lonely Bird..............Nov 
Boehm, Theobald AGI EE Fox, July 400 Organ, Small in Home............ Fry, Oct. 612 ae Fifth French Suite...Oct. 595 Slonimsky. Tintinnabulations .........Sept. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra...Leonard, Dec, 709° Organ Study, Harly.............. Reed, Dec. 743 Bach. Little Prelude, No. 11..........Apr. 221 Smith. The Chinese Laundryman......Nov. 
Bowing, Three Wilckacte voneek Liedle, Sept. 549 Organ Trios, Practicing......... Mead, July 427 (Sarabande, Sixth English Suite.June 351 Spaulding. Pretty Little Song Bird....July 
Boy of Junior Age and Music....Ahlers, May 310 Organ, Use and Abuse....... Hamilton, Aug. 482 Beandouwse Mazurka a V Antique.......Aug. 459 A’ Pirate. Bolav.. cn siemeter ; 

’ Voices, Training... <C Yoombs, Mar. 177 Organist Learns in eee . Pierce, Jan. 46 “e (Melodie Russe ...........:May 280 . Sailboats i%eliate eee 2 

ms, Dr. and Dr. Billroth....Bokay, Feb. 70 Organist, Value of Piano to. Gilbert, Tune 869 Excerpt, Op. 10, No. 1....Dec. 724 Stairs. ;Two Pigs .....1.+...se06 

ura Octave-Chords..... Klosterman, Jan, 20- Organist’s Etude ..cc.c... sete sees ens Each Issue Beethoven. Excerpt from Sonata, Op. Wild Flowers ....... 


. Watke, Aug. 448 10, No. 1 (Allegro) ......June 850 A Woodland. Concert.. 


Turned to Song..... Henderson, July 424 “Our Mothers” Program, .. : 
: fe Vv oS Develonwiente . Shaw, May 300 -Paderewski, Amazing Career. .Landau, Oct. 571 Blake. Christmas Eve ........... -Dec. 736 : From a Deserted Cabin...Dec. 72( 
and Brent), ee Hall, Aug. 480 Palestrina, Prince of Music. ..Galloway, May 261 Bixby. Along Country Roads. . Dec. 721 Strickland. {Gondoliers ..........+- .-Mar. 
fridges, Breaking... csicccees Braine, Oct. 616 Parent and Pupil’s Practice. Kammerer, Apr. 207 Borowski. Mascarade ........ Dearne eee st OG: The Merry C 
Br ad asting the Piano... ...seees Gaul, Apr. 199 Parent's Musical Opportunity.Georgns, Aug. 446 Brahms ipberaneste cs GEER TRG ‘seee++++May 284 Thompson. Tripping Along ... 
California's Musical Marvel. .Arvey, Jan. 18 PeuLETIER. What About Radio?........ Nov. 639 * [Waltz in A-fldt......cceceeee Dec. 725 Torjussen. Sowvenir ....5.. 0.006 
Gan Any Enthusiast Master?. Eisenberg, Feb. 71 Piano Action, Evolution............... June 335 Brown, {Hippity-Hop ...........+++.-Sept.519 Trinkaus. Frisky Kitty ............ 
Cathay, Instruments of.....ceccecs Lee, Feb, 73 Piano Classes Make Success,.....Jrwin, Jan. 15 * Un Arcadia ..... Soccer teQee soo. A Dark Secret ...........Nov. 
Cherubini, French Revolution. .Sannels, Jan. 52 Piano Pedagogy, Modern........ Silber, Jan. 12 Funeral March .............Mar. 168 Vandevere. }Gamboling Grasshoppers ..Oct. 
Choir Director, First Steps...Brainerd, Oct. 618 Piano Student, Advancing...... Robbe, June 330 ; Nocturne, Op. 15, ies 2......Sept. 524 A Jungle Joke .........-.8 
Choir Director, Guideposts for.Jbbotson, July 426 Piano Teachers, Study........... Stein, Oct. 572 Chopin. {Prelude :.......... ud Vedova, Sweet Jasmine .... 
Church Orchestran. cee e ene, Reed, June 868 Playing in Tune............... Dupree, Jan. 53 Prelude in C Minor.. Walters. Witches’ Pranks .... 
Clarinet Stepping-Stones......... Davis, July 429 Drea,” Av Gxycuntosh wk Smith, May 818 Prelude, Op. 28, No. 22. A Weissheyer. The Ballet Dancers..... 
Clarinet. Usecand Care Kaufman, Oct. 583 Playlet. ‘Mozart and the Princess”, Coleman. Cherry Blooms............ Williams. In the Old Orchard Swing. ..June 
Composers Break Rules, How. .Strasser, Dec. 711 4 ' Findlay, Oct. 628 Grandpap and His Piddle.. Nov. 672 Wright Let's Skip -. vinj is snaiteanee ne OULSe 
Composers Create, How.......+ Klemm, Apr. 212 Postage Stamps, Musical...... Norman, Feb. 77 Copeland Lively Stepper ........ -Apr. 232 * \A Little Song. tite tween sees July 
Convo, Muse Ofihec cock Cee Hurt, July 402. Practice, Things to do Before. .Turchin, May 312 Scampering Squirrels .....Mar. 170 3 
(Christmas Prayer, A...sscscct Dec. 708 Prelude, Ideal Service.......... Diggle, June 368 F Surf Riding ..... ee of «ay, 278 FOUR HANDS ~ ; 
Boy 1 ReeParialee< ioc so eae Each Month PRoOscHOWSKI. Speech to Song......... July 424 Gramm, {Little Dutch Dance.......... Oct. 608 Beehieial! Minuet in ie visi weie ont WADE ES 
COOKE. } Travelogue, Frankfort, Prospective Pupils .......... Scheinert, Sept. 554 Tamm. Spring Is.Here........ ++s+..Mar, 172 Chopin. Etude, Op. 25, No. 9.....,..:.Dec. 132) 
|” Dresden, Stuttgart . June $81 Pupils Everywhere ............4 Abaire, Mar. 141. Crammond. Jolly Thoughts ...........Jan. 42 Engel. Matushka ...........+-.:-ss.. ‘July 4 
Counterpoint, Why ........ enbow, Nov. 644 Questions and Answ ers.+..Gehrkens, Each Issue Czerny. Etude ...........0.. veete++..Sept.527 Mero. Norwegian Hunters’ “March. 
Cymbals, Resounding .......... Grabel, Dec. 718 Recital, Another Type.......... Robbe, Sept.652 Duddy. Rowing Down the River........Feb. 104 Overlade. 
Czerny Contest, A.........Mellichamp, Sept. 647 Recital, Little Bach....... -Hinman, Mar. 142 The Big Parade .......... : July 420 
Czerny Study, A Famous...... Emmick, Jan. 7 Recital, Travelogue ..... Yassin, Feb, 120) puny, J Birdies Lullaby .........++.+/. Oct. 606 Shackley. 
Guerny, WHY cok cl ih cen Lizniewska, Aug. 509 Records and Radio.........,.. Reed, Each Month unn. Coasting Party ...... teen cease -Nov. 670 Schubert. : 
went oP Lucas, Mar. 145 Reed Organ .......:....c0ceee Morton, Mar. 176 Swing Song ........ seeeeees-Mar. 170 Schubert-Liszt. Soirée de Vienne, No. 6. Sept. 
pe, Le cacuceceees Dyers, Mar. 146 Registers, Cause and Cure....,.. Huey, Nov. 674 Eggeling. Coming of Spring... seeeeeeessMar. 152 Scott. The Top o’ the Mornin’.........Mar. 
“Der Asra,” Rubinstein......... Keefer, Nov. 642 Relaxation, not Contraction...... Price, Mar. 1836 Engelmann. Wistaria ..............005 May 279 Spaulding. The Cuckoo Clock..........Feb. 
‘Der Freischiitz”” Overture...... Grabel, Mar. 147 Rhythm, Have You Got.......... York, May 271 March of the Sea Gods.. Sept. 522  Tschaikowsky. March Allegro .........Peb. 
Diction, Fundamentals .......... Skiles, Oct. 610 Romance, Most uaeines .. Slonimsky, oe 675 Ewing. park ae State Blephants. eee an Valdemar. Merry Shipmates ..........Apr. 2 
Dolls’ Musical Festival. Tupper, Oct. 686 DE OBO eee oa tekaie West, July 3895 th CRE. TUADB 0 veces civaias ug. 
Double Stopping, Finesse........ Glenn, Jan. 60 han apes lca nare vio-\iafarenace West, Sept. 511 Felton. Kol Nidret (Arr.)......ee.e0+ 1) Apr. 214 7 EIGHT HANDS — “5 
« (Debussy, Conference. ..:.. Tanwas Schumann .....es West, Aug. 453 Fletcher. A Merry Hornpipe........++.Dec. 723 Spaulding. The School Flag ace ealan yay, 
DUMESNIL. 4) Wider, Grand Old Man...Mar. 143 ROSENTHAL. “Funeral March,’”? Chopin.Mar. 150 Frazee. Crinoline Days......... ven (aie DE. LOS: 
Easier Pieces, Playing the.... Williams, June 884. Rotuter. Grand Tradition of Opera....Apr. 205 Frysinger. Mazurque Caracteristique...Dec. 722 ORGAN i 
Sditorinlia) Gree be. ec oe Cooke, Bach Issue SALTER. To Pedal Effectively........... June 838 Ganz {The Imps Dance..........6.- ..Jan. 21 Armstrong. Impromptu Religioso......Mar. 
TLMAN. Violinist’s Summer, The....... Tone 991. soavoyardu saga i uteeueee ees Hobbs, Apr. 197 anZ. 1Sunday Morning in Mountains.Mar. 153 Bishop. Vesper Hymn......seseecees> : 
Inaémble Work. Vialué-...n2. . Braine, Mar. 181 Scotland Sings Her Story..... Macbeth, Aug. 449 Gaynor. My Shadow ....... seeeeeeeessMar. 171 Diggle. Song of Sunshine.............Sept. 531 
el oe OR ig ee Longyear, Aug. 443 Second Fiddles, Those......... Ritchie, Apr. 248 Grieg: Excerpt from Sonata.........¢.Apr. 219 Duddy. Idyll-.........csdesusuenees ereeame 
“HT Gamenttse).. wks. lee Benson, Feb. 117 Selecting Right Instrument. . .Erickson, May 273 Groton, Summer and Winter.......... Sept. 538 Foster. Sunset in a Jaane! Garden. ..Oct. 
lures” that T riump shed. .... Klemm, July 398 Sembrich, Passing .................006 Apr. 202 Grunn. Indian Lament ............%.. July 404 Frysinger. Song of Joy...........+-.-.Feb. 
Fiddle Box of Memories, A.....Franko, Dec. 705 Sight Playing, To Improve........ Erb, June 828 Haberbier. Spring’s Awakening . Se .Feb. 92 Galbraith. Evening Melody .. .June 35 
Wifth Fingers, Ladies’ Hands. .Albe rto, Apr. 206 Singer, Accompanist, Time...... Wells, Feb. 108 Hamer. A Woodland Frolic............Nov. 653 Gillette. A Memory............. 
Fifty Years Ago This-Month........:. Each Issue Simger, Let Bat. ......0.2. 0 Armstrong, Feb. 109 rrandel Gavotte in G.........+++....Mar. 159 Matthews. A Christmas Pastoral. 
First Lesson, Very .......ceess Wihtol, Mar, 140 Sinser's Hitudesacicc th oo: ieee eee Each Issue ance, POP OURILG OM caret oe ne eo ctatere ...Oct. 596 Nevin. Festal Procession ...... 
FLAGSTAD. The Wagnerian Singer...... Nov. 685 Singing, Good and Bad Habits..Wycoff, Dec. 741  Harthan. Hungarian Dance (Arr.)....Aug. 462 Sawyer. Sabbath Sunrise... 
“Flying Dutchman”: Overture...Grabel, Apr. 209 Singing, Mind a Factor........ Wycoff, Sept.543 Haydn, Adagio ......... -July 409 Sheppard. Cantique d’Amour.. 
Food and the Voice.........Felde*man, Aug. 507 Singing “R,” Right, Wrong..... Skiles, Nov. 675 Henry. Annie Laurie (Arr.) ssssscecce + Ma: ay 281 VOCAL 
ee {Reason for Certain Fingering..May 262 Singing, at Three BRIS" stv s/s.) 5) alae Jacobus, Feb, 108 Hewitt & Osborn. Crash On! Artillery: «July 405 
FOOTE. } Three Important: Chords...... Aug: 508 Soft Practice, Vocal..... Sahn Fory, Jan. 45 Hibbs. Mayan Sun Dance.........+.++.Sept. a“ Bawden. If Only For a@ Day.........- Dec. 
Rorigndanguare .:o., seek Heylbut, May 263 Solos in Groups............... Pearson, May 311 Hopkins. The Old Mill Wheel........+.Jan. Charlton, September .......... 
Fourth Finger, That Weak. .Chambers, June 384 Spains, Music of............... Tatum, May 265 Huerter, {Melodie Poetique ........-..Mar. 156 Cooke. In God’s Own Garden... 
Fourth Finger, Troublesome. .Griswold, Sept. 512 SPALOING. How Become More Musical. ..Nov. 650 . *. [Seen in the Embers.........Aug. 461 Dale. Love Divine............ss00+ 
‘ , {Emma Abbott, Story of...Nov. 641 Speaking Voice, The........... Tillery, Jan. 44 Hyatt. Merry Pranks.........+.+++++-Oct. 608 Forster. Dawn and Dusk............. Nov. 
GALLOWAY. «Genial Dr. Burney”... Oct. §77 Speed at Keyboard......... ccs Roeder, June 829 Johnson. sC7ecus Blooms ............Mar. 157 Fox. Sometimes, Silver Moonbeams.....Mar. 1 
Getting Jobs through Music...Editorial, Feb» 67 Spry. {Bach and Handel Compared... Nov. 640 ORASON. | A Joly, Launericna : seeeeqees Nov. 670 -Hawley.. In a Garden. 25iu.ceeeeeeme 
Geogravhy of the Piano........ Bryant, July 892 \Le ssons from Great Pianists....June 887 Keenan. You Can’t Catch Me......... ug. 476 
GIESEKING, Resources of Piano......... July 399 Star Spangled Banner........ Kimball, July. 890 Kern. High School Grand March Oct. 589 . 
Glissando on Black Keys........ Keefer, Sept. 552 Stars for Star Pupils....... .VanBuren, May 267 Blackie’. 4.cx5 ci teekeks ..June 863 Lavain. The Close of Day...... awe 
[Lowered Second Scale- Strength and Flexibility........ Ashton, Jan. 569 Kerr. {Dance of the Debutantes......-Sept.539 Loughborough. How Lovely Is the’ 
GoETSCHIUS. Step tete tae a eee Oct. 573 Stretching Muscles ....... Reaee Tracy, Feb. 1238 Sten Bigh. assent a steres meade Jan. 42 Hand of God ....... oe eat 
lr ules and Exceptions....Jan. 11 String Length, Correct.... -Davis, July 431 A Marching Song.......... Aug. 462 Mead. Little Dutch Garden............July 
GoLDMAN. Bands Everywhere.......... Sept. 505 STUECKGoLD. If You Were..... » Heylbut, Jan. 9 Ketterer. {Gnomes and Fairies........Oct. 606 Morrison. Pardon and Peace....... ay 2! 
Graphs in Piano Teaching....... Stein, July 440 Tarisio, Luigi ...... peeks ssss+s.Glenn, Dec. 746 (On Skates ........ veveeesesDec. 718 Peery, {Give Me This Day.......... . Jan. 
Great Tone, Studying the........ Huey, Oct. 610 Teachers SHamilton ..cecceees Jan. to Oct. ayn {iene Caprice ...... Teeter et TENE 606 Some One Had Prayed........July 
Guiding Child Musicward...Hammond, Apr. 256 Round Table. (Maier ................ Noy.-Dee. &- UMilady Dances ..........+...+.Mar. 155 Rogers. The Time for Making Songs...June 35 
HampouraG. Chopin, Nocturne,........- Sept. 518 Tempo, Importance of Correct. .Grabel, June 339 A Bit o’ Blarney...........-Aug. 478 — gpross Birds vases vs wsint nein seals eneegE 
Hearing the Lesson, On....Kammerer, Aug. 447 Tests for Music Students Wilgus, Apr. 285 Klemm. {Cock o’ the Walk.. .-Mar. 172 * [Emmanuel ....... 2 it: ge alee toe 
Hector on Broadway......... Editorial, Sept. 501 TIBRETT. Change Teachers ? Laine, Aug. 458 Satin Slippers ....... .Oct. 588 Stoughton. Mountain Men... vets e ee Same 
Hiawatha, Ao Musical. .).. sue: Gest, June 882. TOKATYAN, ‘And the Twain Shall Meet’. Aug. 445  Kohlmann. With Charm and Grace.....Feb. 105  Stults. J Am the Resurrection (Duet) 
High Lights—-Depne’......0.. Leonard, Oct. 586 ‘Transcription in Church ...... Mueller, Dee. 743 Larned. Crosspatch ........... ..+,+..dune 362. Vanderpool. Come Away ... 
Hirsier. Daily Vocal Tonic. ........ Jan. 44 Tympani and Tympanists....Schwartz, Sept. 515. Lazarus. Spanish Dance ..... veceeressNov. 651 Ward. Jesus, the Very Thought. TAug. 
Historical Portrait Series..... McCoy, Bach Issue Unit and Duplexed Organ...... Scovell, May 3802 Armistice Day ......ceceeee Nov. 652 _Westendorf. I'll Take You Home ‘Again. Oct. 
gon vies for Everybody....... Editorial, Nov. 638 se ang AN aa Oldsteri An osx Boyd, May 806 i adel Piwies ............Sept. 520 “Wooler. Faith Divine......... teres .. Se 
rmor, Have Musicians Sense. .Ernest, Nov. 637 iola as Solo Instrument.......... Hill, Dee. 747 orning Canter ....... Ore DOC ELT ao 
Hymn, Playing the......... Cotsworth, Sept. 545 Violin, Accomplishing Speed. Weinberg, Feb. 114 Lehman, Prayer of the Crusaders....Oct. 593 VIOLIN AND PIANO bs 
Hymn Study for Congregation. Rickaby, Apr. 238 Violin, Brilliant Technic....... Abram, July 480 Serenade Viennoise ........June 344 Beer. Frolic of the Imps.......... 
Importance of Correct Tempo...Grabel, Aug. 456 Violin Concerti ....... Ingram-Brookes, Sept. 548 Strumming the Banjo.......July 403 Cadman. Indian Summer .... 
Improvise; Learn to.......2.5.. Calver, Feb. 110 Violin, Handy Book for...... Campbell, Dee. 747 An April Shower...........Apr. 217  Dallam, Twilight Tales ..........45 
Irurst. Honesty in Piano Study........ Dec. -716 . Violin Intonation .6.5).0 06. Jaa. Gale, Mar. 180 Lemont. {Jn Old Brocade..............May'27g Gaynor. March of the Wee Polk. teens 
Jazz Question voce. cece evade Gilbert, Feb. 74 Violin, Nuggets of Wisdom. .Troostwyk, Feb. 115 CODE TVIONS He ayn ew en ek .Feb. 85 Hartmann. Cradle Song .......... 
PU ENNYW VSM c's) kepecn eee eeee Ahlquist, Feb. 69 Violin Practice ........ Mettersheimer, Aug. 486 Lieurance. From My Cabin Window....May 277 Hopkins. Moon Magic ........ 
Junior Club, Shall I Form a. .. Baldauf, Sept. 5651 > Violin F actice, or Playing...Horvath, June 372 Locke. Chipmunks on the Wall.....'...May 298 Mueller. Petite Valse-Serenade 
union: Sittithiomenc kes 6 wc Gest, Each Issue | Violin Questions Answered. ..Braine, Each Issue Loth. In Thoughtful Mood..... veesees.dan, 23 Peery. Country Gardens (Arr.). 
Klangfarbe (Tone Quality) ..Gemunder, Oct. 616 Violin Scale Playing........... McCoy, June 378 MacClymont. Sunflower Dance ........May 282 Pergolesi. Nina ........ Pippi 
Know Your Piano..........ce004 Ahlers, Aug, 450 Violin Teacher, Hints to......... Hulff, Nov. 680 MacFadyen. The Swan ...... <sseese..Oct. 587 Ward-Stephens. Penseé d'Amour 
“La Bohéme,” a Reading...... Hipsher, Oct. 581 Violin Teaching, Beginner in. Weinberg, Aug. 486 M Z lue Daisies ...........Aug. 477 Weissheyer. Chanson Elegiaque. 
LEHMANN, Let Nothing Discourage You.Dec. 701 Violin Tone Production ........ Braine, Feb. 114 ana-4ucca. ) tune Larkspurs .......June 364 : 
Letters from Etude Friends.......... Each Issue Violin Tone, Study in.......... Perron, Oct. 617 Manney. Dubinushka (Arr.) ..........Oct. 692 VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO “AND Puno ; 
Lost Voice, Reraining........ Fleming, Mar. 174. Violin Vibrato ............ Fingerman, Nov. 681 Mendelssohn. RA gga from Concerto.Feb. 90 Ritter. Garden of Roses vite tee eens f 
Lure of Musical Instruments. . Schelling, Aug. 455 Violinist’s Etude ............ Braine, Each Issue Fantasia in C er verse. Aug. 465 
Make Music Look Professional. Tucker, Apr. 247 Violins, World’s Smallest. .... Heberleib, Au. 487 Mozart. jrarghetto ....... ... Nov. 660 ENSEMBLE GROUPS 
Making My Family Musical...... Baker, Aug. 451 | Violoncello, First Position....... Suter, Oct. 617 Nevin. Alba. Dawn .. ++s++.+Mar. 151 Sutor. Autumn Song (Violoncello and 
Mana-Zucca. Music of New Day...... Dec. 761 Violoncello, Solo Instrument..Harrison, June 827 Overholt. Poinsettia woven wane S45 Fiano)” ois x Sgn cane ; enw w 
Mario, American Vocal Problems...... July 889 Vocal Break, Eliminating..... Hipsher, Dec. 740  Paridon. Toa Lone Flower..--...---.-dan. 25 Haydn. Menuetto “(String Quartet Soe 
Martini. What I Learned Broadcasting .Mar. 135 - Vocal Integrity, Maintain. .Lushington, Mar. 174 Parsons. Bozzetto ..........- aan EER Apr. 216 Engelmann. Awakening (Brass ‘hoi. 
Mathews, Wisdom of....2...5....c00.5 Sept. 518 Vocal Release, Studies........ Thomas, June 866 Preston. Easter Morning Hymn. cours spr aoe 
Memory, Cultivating ........ LaForge, Apr. 208 — ‘Voice of Experience”’........4....... Dec. 712 Rachmaninoff. Prelude ........ +eeeees June 346 ORCHESTRA 
Memory in Musicians............ Wood, May 320 Voice Placement, Elusive..... Gregory, July 426 By the Zuyder Zee...........+.Feb. 106 Baines. The Camel Train ....... 
Memory Training ........, Harrington, Mar. 187 Voice, Preserving Young.....Fleming, Sept. 542 Rebe {Phe Cats’ Serenade.............Apr. 288 Bennet. Petronel March'........0es. 
Memorybook . of Music al Pilgrim. -Bonner, r, Nov. 642 Voice Questions Answered...... Wodell, Jan. 58 Renard. Soldiers Marching By.........July 422 Beyer. The Jolly Soldier Boy .... 
odern Musical Tendencies. .... Pirani, Apr. 200 Voice and Violin...........0.4. Braine, Apr. 242 Rank Evening Melody ............Nov. 655 Crammond. Commencement Day 
Mother's Part, The......... Lingelbach, June 865 Vowel Sounds, English....... Robinson, Apr. 286 enton. March of the Cand Songs ...June 3848 Grey. Hawaiian Nights 
Mrs. B, Natural’ BLP arty. isa bes Buchen, Jan. 10 Vowels, Counterfeit ......06.... Grove, Dee. 740. Indian Medicine Ma ‘ Laurendeau. Mariposa. .. 
unc "ead lege age pen aes s ancy Feb. 84 welt, Lilting Strains of. . Dunlea, Feb, 79 Richter, Sunny Jim ...s...05 Ritter. Garden of Roses 
ke in a a weg, ‘2 “fy ao ach Issue We Wish Teacher Wouldn't. .. -Georgns, Jan. 52 ; Toy-Town Soldiers ..........Sept.540 Rolfe. The Whistling Yankee 
' pet of Radio. . Klemm, Dec. 703 “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross’, . Risher. March of the Gnomes..........Dec. 719 Schubert. Little Briar Rose 


Music Study Expansion League.... May 270 Herndon, Oct. 613 Rodgers. Riding on the Hay to Market..June 362 Sutor. Class Colors.:......+. 
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ANO METHODS AND STUDY 
q FOR PRE-SCHOOL, PRIVATE OR 
CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Le i * ast os <—S 


set 


ad 


: TENTATIVE PROCEDURE OF MATERIALS AS 
USED IN THE BERNARD WAGNESS CLASSES 


ear—PLEASURE PATH LO PPIAINO PLAYING Perry. coals) nines econ, $1.00 
(A rote book employing black key approach leading into note reading on 


Boome oy} 


a (Teach principles by rote only.) 

| DUS Y RW ORK FOR BEGINNERS —Perty, 05. icscercscsscss vetea Geeseeee bsececececes .60 

i) i (Necessary for teaching number and letter progressions—Melody dictation, 

i etc. 

i if EMER: CG ARIOS (ee eu antral cain Als dicts. <. ws lditemanle 78 

4) A (Abstract notation and keyboard harmony training through "funny pictures.’’) 

‘| Peet — UB CHING TALES s(Book 1.) —ROby Misc: c..fecsscccceiastctseestessesevics. chee aesseeys sess 75 

| (To develop arm and wrist suppleness, hand organization, passage legato— 

" read pieces and review principles. ) 

| DIST @ MU MIEN GUS Biipes iw Ue wi eer ONG an toullelsis Saale NTS 

i! (For supplementary simple reading material. ) 

i PE AEDT SS LSI I ty ot ec Eee Ee oD 
(Assign this after “Musical Jingles’’ is finished—Excellent for training eye, 
mind, ear and tactile sense co-ordination. ) 

Meveat—-ROBYN-GURLITT oo. iicssscsccsscsssseeeces oy HAASAN Oe Ue et eee Aaa a 75 

i} ; (Continue, if not completed during 2nd year.) 

a MORENO STGAT WING RES=— Bites, cv ascuycdnc-svetscssevtgseseesesaelastehontsfesasavtihe 25/5) 

} (A most musical collection of pieces covering shading, phrasing, pedal, scale 

i | crossing, turns, trill, mordent, etc.) 

} eA aE Een iG AUM DW DO MESS 1s. sctn:cs5eacc asses avesvavssdovenestastvaytocdvssiciesesscaceves 75 

(Ten pieces in the form of etudes, each stressing one important principle of 

{| technic. ) ; 

r the Child 5 and 6 years 
Ee OO ARE LOW N—RObyM eycecascolessccccsvasisselaesssssssavsessescetereeceveduveterventosee AND 
(The most pedagogic simple reading method. Ninety-six pieces to read.) 
Peer UN Ne en Bsn (BOOK U))=—RODy fies vascseycsdsedcen sssinsssucavgeseaesseunesss contsustusesenss if, 
srear—FOLKSONGS AND FAMOUS PICTURES—Mason........0..cccsecccceeetscssstseseenes 1.00 
(For reading, rhythm, keyboard harmony, transposition. ) 
a MN RIENOEE UII CDN DRE 2 ee x Soh ceo Soci NIE ccvesk wea hdacttobieelap sds eines SPs 
4 (Most simple pedal method—also fluency in reading.) 
mre net WIN Cr) MILISTC—— Mason. 2.5... c0iececsscee aeceescosedeveedvassepdncscwen eave! levtuloassacas The) 
i. (Melodies arranged from opera, hymns, cowboy songs, into teachable forms. ) 
Pelee LA LES \( Book I1)—Robynrive..scccsecvegcecsdecncsecoseen seen canes csecsesne ais 
(Fifteen more principles establishing crossing problems, melody touch, etc.) 
FIRST CLASSICS AND FOUNDATION HARMONY—Mason........ 000.6. 1.00 
(The finest collection of simple classics, with words and pictures to help 
interpretation, rhythm. Harmony leads into creative work—transposition and 
and elementary patterns of harmonic rhetoric.) 
the Ghild 7, 8, 9 and 10 years 
y FOLKSONGS AND FAMOUS PICTURES—Mason .......ccccceccecccetceeceteees 1.00 

Sein TALES (Book I)—Robyni......c..ccccescecessssoectecscescescasecteceecsstasnescaes a 

____ (Combine these two books {rom 1st lesson.) 
eS CAROLS — Mason: -e.-cc.csiiec.cescnsnseneatccescssssdeccvdgeeiereonsenoessactnnests nf) 

(Most useful, musical and practical collection.) 

LT secs ce ceadlencticsuectendennecsentecceneceststdostncsnccstnssenneteensets =e 
=MY WEEK IN CAMP—Wagnes......:... 0 sc0ee yi 
IG: MUST C— Mason es.:......a:eecse-cuconscsnetysecsevesecceevbecesnoneestysceesseneseass Wd 

(One of these is useful to carry over into 2nd year work.) 

FIRST CLASSICS AND FOUNDATION HARMONY—Mason.............00.. 1.00 
SieertnG TALES. (Book I] )—Robyiie......c...cececereeteesgsiecsesceveseedesneneeduscence LES 


(These two books offer all the pupil needs for his solid work.) 


Review TECHNIC TALES (Book II) as much as is necessary. 

SPOURETEBN SKETCHES IN STYLE—Wagness............cccisteegessenestecersnescees Tip) 

_ (Modern, colorful and varied in style and content—Left hand is given equal 

attention with the right. Prepares for Bach.) 

_ KEYBOARD HARMONY FOR JUNIORS—Get.....c.-.ccccssseecsecsectieseenes 50 

_ (Progress is steady and gradual—fills a definite need.) 

EAST CTIN, (ieee cre pirat eR SReni a RL pereone TEE Bree Bey Wr Es Rare ye ee re 75 

Displaces the old large collection—twenty-five forms of technic. Prepares 

for Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven.) | 

PCHORD CRAFTERS—Robyn on... cccscccscssstereepectenareeetee Ea Nee m5 

Offers the most specific and pedagogic preparation for the physical approach 

) the Marcato, Legato, Staccato, Hammer, Pizzicato, Arpeggiated, Sforzando 

and Accompaniment Chords.) 

der Beginner 

‘HE ADULT APPROACH TO THE PIANO—Mason.......0:.ccceceee cee bare 1.00 

(A very evenly advancing method containing one hundred and fifty-eight 
pieces to play. Extensive keyboard harmony, transposition and modulation 

(ta ining. ) 


ABOVE LISTED WORKS MAY BE HAD ON APPROVAL 
ATION FROM YOUR DEALER OR THE PUBLISHER 


: 


R DITSON COMPANY, INC., 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


RST 


\ ee ee 


i 4 
i - 


“So That’s Why 
You Lllisats 
Seve Duck Ghee 
Material 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


“Yes, my teaching is made much easier by the 
constant supply of interesting articles in The 
Christian Science Monitor and its 


Weekly Magazine Section 
So say other teachers in countless schools 
throughout the world who use this international 
daily newspaper to obtain timely material for 
classroom work in politics, civics, history, Eng- 
lish, and other subjects. 


The teacher finds in the Magazine Section 
timely analyses and interpretations of situations 
in Ethiopia, Japan, Italy, and many other coun- 
tries. Names that carry authority stand at the 
head of these articles: such names as Cordell 
Hull, Sir Samuel Hoare, Edouard Herriot, and 
other writers of similar calibre, in addition to 
world renowned journalists and members of the 
Monitor’s own staff. The Monitor also pub- 
lishes unusual articles on aviation, books, travel, 
motion pictures, radio, and other popular sub- 


jects suitable for classroom work. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 


NOTE the special 
introductory offer be- 
low, and also the 
opportunity of re- 
ceiving a FREE 
amphlet describing 
he Christian Science 
Monitor as “Th 
Teacher’s Textbook.” 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Dept. EM-12, One Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Please send me the free pamphlet describing the Monitor as ‘‘The Teacher's 
Textbook.” 


Please send the Wednesday issue of The Christian Science Monitor, including the 
Weekly Magazine Section, to the address below for six issues beginning at once. 
I enclose 25c, 


DU cistie AR eed << Pd eed TS eh ic ee ASSURE ae rian ewe ch thes AW ha ape oe ¥ so eDee ep ate TEe 
SALTER RN, Cnt Mere etaly conics CE Fes we wle Siete ala x ard apie See va ehdte ae ET ing ae ae WS a 
Price of regular Monitor subscriptions: 

1 month The Wednesday Issue only, including the 
3 months Magazine Section: 
0 6 months PNAS V RRR iy. sao Wala citeplioe cate ne ye $2,60 
O 1 year BIO MONENS: jacilesishnuws on gems eee 1,30 


f* 


4 THE COMPOSITIONS OF 


«<2 


Talented Amebfcan Composer 


@ I LOVE LIFE : 


Words by Irwin M. Cassel 


wpb dy) Some Favorite Mana-Zucca — 


want to live and SONGS 


Across the Way (F-sharp—F-sharp).. $0.50 


© Born in New York City and educated there 
and in Kurope, this composer, very early in 
life, attained wide recognition as a concert 
pianist. Her first appearance with the N. Y. 


Symphony Orchestra was at 8 years of age. Ain’t No Use (c-D) ........-0e08 Hite .50 

She has studied under the best teachers— All for You (E-flat—g) ...:..ss+2e++ 50 
Lambert, Busoni, Coa y eg tai ans > Heaben! (a-D) ; 50 7 
Spielter. Leading orchestras have performe 4 - ih : oe oes eS CE Uk ES SER ORIDOME SS °C Blk D's a diet aera sete eeenee Ege. 
her compositions, and the songs mite plane hop vival Ue ; ‘ 2 z ee ee Mone Vole oes dah gh Bea oh $0.12 I Love You So (F-g) ......... Haitivy eens -60 | 
pisces Py ARBe re ccei ete 8, oem.) OFF 1 eee Vocal Duet (High and Low Orchestration for High I Love You So (d-E) ...++..0++- sere 60) 
Shab reeset ge: fran ait aoa ger nae Moleea sion! fea ss one 60 Voice (N. C. Page) ...... 15 {Also published for Treble curse cay 
teachers and Lo ton o* os ove eats za Mixed Voices (Arr. Rob Orchestration for Low 3-Part, 15c) Pi oes 

used by most of the leaping siugers of today Roy Peery) ........-.08 .12 * Voice (N. C. Page)..... 15 

and it is a towering favorite among all the Invocation (A-flat—a-flat) .. 


Women’s Voices (3-Part) 


Fee eens set oF mores (Ae GG Biome ne sig Tnveceijon  (G-Gst, =-Ga) 
works. — 3 : (Also published for Treble Ve at be : | 
Peat tee THE TOP O’ THE MORNING 8-Part, 100) 2 de | 
PIANO Words by B. M. Kaye vast Somes ae 


Just Something (c-E-flat) . 


COMPOSITIONS 


Price The — ean o’? the morn- in’ to you,my dear,The— top o? the Love's Pilgrimage (c-g) ..... 
Broken Toys. Op. 92. Gr. 24%4.....+. $0.40 E : Nd Love's Pilgrimage (haem 
Fantsisie-Rhapsodique. Op. 97, Gr. 6 13 -3 
Fifth Avenue March. Gr, 8......... -50 My Baby (F-F) ....... ee alana 
, My Baby (E-flat—E-flat) ........ 


My Garden (E-g) ........ 
| ee 2 : My Garden (c-E-flat) ... . | 
Mplee Daition Ge Zi ? High Voice (F-F)......++. $0.50 Low Voice (c-C) ......... $0.50 My Secret (d-flat—a-flat) ae 
: me Medium Voice (E-flat— - Women’s Voices (3-Part) . 15 The Ocean (d-g) ....... oh hee 
MMSE) A jncaiclejeoisnirmelniote -50 Mens: Voleese.. .aeys torn. 15 The Ocean (be) vee a 
A Happy Birthday. Op. 90, No. 2. Gr. 3 $0.50 pS EE SEE eg The Old Mill’s Grist (d-g)... ; 
; P The Ojd Mill’s Grist (c-F)........... 
IN NIGHTLAND —— . NICHAVO! (Nothing Matters) The Old Mill's Grist eyes ad 
P t Last. (A Chopi d 
Six Second Grade Piano Pieces i nko tceruetige 2 YE ee! 4 ae 
Op. 6: y 


Puva ee (d-F). eae 
Puva (Sleep) (b-D) .....+..s00+5 


(Also published for Violin 
Piano, 35c) 


Sholom Alechem (E-F) 


Sweet Dreams 

The Blinking Stars ............. 
The Full Moon 

Moon Beams 

The Lightning Bug 

A Slumber Song 


Song of My Heart (E-g) ..... 
Song of My Heart (c-E) ..... 
High Voice (G-a) ;: | Men’s Voices (Arr, J. Song of the Child (d-F) .... 


Medium (F-g) .. Maupe)) cache pees ; 
Low ‘Voice (d-8), Worship (E-flat—g-sharp).... 


IN PIANOLAND 


A Unique Set of Little Piano Pieces 
for Little Children 
Op. 62—Grade 1 


Be Sharp and A Flat Boat 
The Tied Cord and A Major in the Army 
A Minor Plays in A Minor and Baggage 
High Seas and Time for Rest 
Always Be Natural and Measure for 
Measure 
Price—Complete, 75 cents 
Each Group of Two, 30 cents 


; ODE TO MUSIC - 
RACHEM (Mercy) (Op. 48) 


x Sea _ < Cantata for Mixed Voices, 
Words in Yiddish, English and Italian Piano, Organ and Orchestra _ 


A fine choral ne with. Bbpeane 6 n¢ 
Alto Solos, suitable for comi 
Ra-chem, Ra-chem,al- bo- ne - nu. 

; as exercises or any festive occasion. 1 
pa US Men 5 Aaa” Ns. MEAD oeaeet of rendition, about 10 minutes. Text 


- ta, Pie - th, ooi Vim- plo tiv. Irwin M. Cassel. 


Ra-chem, Ra-chem, 
Mer - cy, Mer-cy, un 


A Landscape. Op. 108. Gr. 4......... $0.35 Price, 40 cents 
Pierrot and Pierrette. Op..91. Gr. 3.. 40 
The Princess. Valse Caprice. Op. 90, 
NONE G Ua gates sls cane panes 50 TRIO 
: = (Op. 40) 
SIX PIANO COMPOSITIONS 3 . For Violin, Cello and Piano 
Without Octaves—Op. 64 High Voice (c-sharp-a)... $0.60 Low Voice (g-sharp-E).... $0.60 This notable Mana-Zucca work in la 
Happiness. G¥rs es sine $0.40 Medium Voice (b-g)...... -60 Women’s Voices (3-Part).. _ .15 is written in three movements: Al 
Happy Moments. Gr. 2% ...... 0 Medium Low Voice (a-F). .60 erato, Adagio Marche Funebre and 


Soft Shadows. Gr.8 .....-...006 
Blossom Waltz. Gr. 3 ......6--5 
The Shepherdess. Gr. 2% ....... 


brio. A fine concert number for pr 
musicians. i 
Price, $4,00 


The Fairy’s Secret. Gr. 24%4...... & TWENTY-FIVE MELODIES 
a FOR JUVENILES ig 
[-———— TWO TUNEFUL TALES Aino of Hany 2p pookagee THE ee 
In the First Grade These delightful melodies present piano > 
} Op. 134, No. 2 study and recreation material for little tots, OHN HI yR¢ ‘Hi : OMPA: 
tae doh denk berning with pe bere ey: kind of a piece 

Js CP Pp cuptee mle 4s Che and progressing nicely into more preten- i ts 

Puss! Puss! Puss! ..........0.. tious aiahars’ don Tt embryo Pianist THEODORE PRESSER CO., Selling Agen’ 

ever texts accompany some of the pieces 
3 vol penving torheld the pashan 1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The Zouaves’ Drill, Op. 65. Gr 4.1)... $6.50 -Y Price, 75 cents 


